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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Lonpon MEMBER OF THE CAMDEN 
Society, who was present at the annual 
meeting (which is noticed in the Literary 
Intelligence of our present Magazine) and 
was much gratified with the satisfactory 
Reports both of the Council and of the 
Auditors, requests us to direct attention to 
the following paragraph in the former :— 
‘¢ The Council desire to point out to the 
Members how advantageous it is to the 
Society that gentlemen possessing local 
influence should give their assistance as 
Local Secretaries ; and recommend to all 
Members who feel desirous to promote 
the welfare of the Society, not to omit any 
Opportunity of securing the services of 
such gentlemen. Under the new arrange- 
ments in reference to the receipt of sub- 
scriptions, but little trouble is thrown 
upon the Local Secretaries: but their co- 
operation with the Secretary is very often 
of the most essential service.’? The gen- 
tleman who proposed the adoption of the 
Report, having stated his willingness to 
serve as Local Secretary for his district 
(Mr. Dearden, of Rochdale, in Lanca- 
shire), the Secretary, in the name of the 
Council, assured him that in no way could 
Members resident in the country so effec- 
tually serve the Society as by undertaking 
the not very laborious duties of that office. 
Now, as the Members who could thus 
effectually serve the Society are just those 
who were absent from the Meeting, and, 
consequently, ignorant of the services 
they might render, our correspondent 
begs to call their attention to this subject. 
We may take the opportunity to add that 
any inquiries relative to the Society may 
be addressed to the London Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, to the care of Messrs. 
Nichols, Parliament Street. 

Mr. J. Toulmin Smith, in his “ Dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen in 
the Tenth Century,” 1839, p. 167, has 
shown the high antiquity of the pedigree 
of the sculptor Thorwaldsen, (whose me- 
moir appeared in p. 546,) in his descent 
from Thornfinn, and Gudrid his wife, two 
of the earliest colonists of the American 
Vinland, the exact site of which is so 
much disputed. They passed a winter at 
Straumfiord, i.e. The Bay of Currents, 
where their son, Snorri, was born, and 
which spot Mr. Smith identifies with 
Buzzard’s Bay. ‘‘ Snorri Thornfinnson 


was thus born in the present state of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the year 1007, being the 
first of European blood, of whose birth 
in America we have any record. From 


him the celebrated living sculptor Thor- 
valdson is lineally descended, besides a 
long train of learned and illustrious cha- 
racters, who have flourished during the 
last eight centuries in Iceland and Den- 
mark.’’ (Mr. Smith spells the name Thor- 
valdson with an 0.) 

E. J.C. remarks, with reference to our 
note in p. 548, that ‘‘ Colonel Carlos had 
a son who was buried in Fulham Church, 
and has a monument in the chancel 
(Faulkner’s History of Fulham, 4to. p. 70, 
and Strype’s Stowe, vol. 2, App. 73.) The 
poetical inscription given in Mr. Faulkner’s 
work intimates that he outlived his father. 
The Editors of the Boscobel Tracts were 
therefore wrong in their assumption that 
he was childless.’’—We are informed that 
a family of Prior, some years ago, in the 
belief that the male line of the Carlos 
family was extinct, assumed the Carlos 
arms and crest. The grandfather of Mr. 
Prior, now of Chancery Lane, was (through 
his mother) nephew to Mr. Gregory Car- 
los, of Portsmouth. 

The Rev. THomas QuaR tes, having 
collected together from various sources, 
hitherto unnoticed, much matter for a 
Life of Francis Quarles, the author of 
the ‘‘ Emblems,’’ would feel obliged by 
any communication respecting the poet or 
his writings, addressed under cover to Mr. 
Cundall, bookseller, 12, Old Bond Street, 
London. 

C. N. inquires what has become of Dr. 
Tredway Nash’s MSS. from which was 
compiled his History of Worcestershire, 
and if there are any continuations of the 
collateral branches in his own pedigree 
subjoined to that work. 

A YoRKSHIREMAN inquires, Is there 
any existing drawing of the plan or eleva- 
tion of Meaux Abbey in Holderness? and 
if so, where is it to be met with ? 

Mr. M. H. Buioxam, of Rugby, begs 
to thank an anonymous correspondent, 
‘A SrranceEr,’’ for his communication 
relative to a window on the north side of 
Dorchester Church, Oxon. An account 
of that very interesting church is about to 
be illustrated by the Oxford Architectural 
Society, and a communication on the 
subject shall be forwarded to those under 
whose immediate superintendance it will 
be published. The suggestion relative to 
the Saxon coins shall be acted upon if a 
future edition of the work alluded to by 
‘*a Stranger,’’ one having been just pub- 
lished, should be called for. 
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Remarks on Mr. J. P. Collier's and Mr. C. Knight's Editions of Shakespeare. 
By Rev. Alexander Dyce. 8vo. 1844. 


WHEN new editions of Shakespeare were announced by Messrs. Collier 
and Knight, we certainly conceived that the public would derive great 
advantage from their learning and industry ; but, although we expected 
some original information to be given, and some new light occasionally to 
be thrown on difficult and disputed passages of the text, we looked yet 
more anxiously to a careful and judicious selection of the notes of the older 
commentators, and to a removal of the immense and ponderous loads of 
learned rubbish, under which the poetry of Shakespeare had gradually been 
buried. This huge mass of commentary had become a positive evil and 
incumbrance to the reader, often detaining him in piles of obscure and 
needless erudition, in dull disputes and illogical reasonings, and often 
leading him astray by fanciful interpretations and violent and unnecessary 
emendations. The notes in the voluminous editions of Reed and Malone 
were the accumulated productions of all the critics, from Rowe the first 
editor to Malone the last, and great part of them was occupied in animad- 
versions on each others’ arguments, refutations of each others’ conjectures, 
and displays of their own superior skill and sagacity. 


‘* Critics there were who others’ names defaced,’’ &c. 


The real difficulties which the annotators had to contend with were, for the 
most part, obscurities in the idioms and poetical language of the times, allu- 
sions to customs not understood, errors in the text from the plays not having 
been printed from authorised copies under the careful superintendence of 
the author or editor, but obtained from the prompters and players at the 
theatre; to these must be added the typographical mistakes of the 
printers, and lastly the unwarranted substitutions by the early editors 
of their own conjectures. Warburton said of Pope, ‘‘ that by a careful 
collation of the early editions, he rectified the faulty and supplied 
the imperfect reading in a great number of places ;” and yet, so far from 
this being true, Pope often inserted readings into Shakespeare’s text on 
the simple principle of improving it, whenever he found a passage that 
appeared inelegant, difficult, or obscure, as in Timon, Act 2, sc. 2. 


*«T have retir’d me to a wasteful cock,’’ 
He reads, 


‘*T have retir’d me to a lonely room.”’ 


But Dr. Johnson led the way to a sounder and better school of criticism. 
* Conjecture,” he says, “ though it be sometimes unavoidable, I have not 
wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It has been my settled principle that 
the reading of the ancient books is probably true, and therefore is not to be 
disturbed for the sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improvement of 
the sense. For though much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor any to 
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the judgment of the first publishers, yet they who had the copy before 
their eyes were more likely to read it right than we who read it only by 
imagination. But it is evident that they have often made strange mistakes 
by ignorance or negligence, and that therefore something may be properly 
attempted by criticism, keeping the middle way between presumption and 
timidity. Such criticism I have attempted to practise, and when any 
passage appeared inextricably perplexed, have endeavoured to discover how 
it may be recalled to sense with least violence. But my first labour is 
always to turn the old text on every side, and try if there be any inter- 
stice through which light can find its way, nor would Huetius himself con- 
demn me as refusing the trouble of research for the ambition of alteration, 
In this modest industry I have not been unsuccessful. I have rescued 
many lines from the violations of temerity, and secured many scenes from 
the inroads of correction. I have adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is 
more honourable to save a citizen than to kill an enemy, and have been 
more careful to protect than to attack,” &c. But on whatever principles 
the various commentators on Shakespeare have proceeded, and however 
different their talents and acquirements, it must be in fairness confessed 
that there is not one, from the earliest to the latest, who has not added 
something to the elucidation of his author, either by judicious interpreta- 
tion, or fortunate and skilful conjecture. What one wanted another sup- 
plied, and even the humblest had something to bring. Thus much curious 
and remote learning has been brought to bear successfully on difficult pas- 
sages of the text, truth has been elicited in the conflict of adverse argu- 
ments, and few works have been overlooked, whether printed or manu- 
script, that could throw light upon the pages of the great glory of the 
English stage. The last edition of those voluminous and learned commen- 
taries was given by Mr. Boswell in the Shakespeare which he printed from 
Malone’s manuscripts ; and since that time, nothing of any importance has 
been done, till the appearance of the two present editions. ‘Those how- 
ever who open them, with the hope of finding in them a selection or 
abridgment of the older commentaries that we have described, will be dis- 
appointed : the purpose of the editions has been of a different kind ; and 
the editors have rather aspired to the title of original criticism, than been 
content with the humbler task of correcting and improving the labours of 
their predecessors. To Mr. Collier the praise is certainly due of having 
given such a faithful and accurate collation of the older editions, as to 
render any future endeavour of the same kind utterly superfluous : and in 
some instances he has found his labour rewarded by the discovery of the 
authentic text, and the rectification of a long disputed passage on which 
conjecture and learning would equally have been employed in vain. 

The publication of Mr. Dyce to which we now come, contains the ob- 
servations of that gentleman, upon the readings of these respective edi- 
tions, and on the reasonings on which those readings are supported by the 
authors. We do not enter on this subject, we trust, in the least, in the 
spirit of a partizan ; but approach it without bias, in the honest spirit of 
open and fair criticism: and therefore we do not hesitate to say, that 
this publication certainly shows that Mr. Dyce deserves the high reputa- 
tion he has acquired, as a person intimately acquainted with our dramatic 
literature, with the idioms and language of our early writers, and who is 
in a singular degree familiar with the whole vocabulary of the English 
poets ; so, that his criticisms are always founded on ample knowledge, 
and supported by sufficient examples ; he makes no rash conjectures, h¢ 
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defends no harsh idioms and forced constructions; nor flies for refuge in 
cases of difficulty to overstrained, laborious, and unsatisfactory interpreta- 
tions. He knows “Quam bellum erat, confiteri potius nescire quod 
nescires, quam ista effutientem xauseare, atque ipsum tibi displicere.” In this 
work, we think he has been of considerable service tothe text of Shakespeare, 
not only by particular criticisms, but by holding out an example to future 
commentators of the spirit in which they should approach their task, and 
of the qualifications which are necessary to enable them to fulfil it, with 
credit to themselves, improvement to the author, and satisfaction to their 
readers. There is no cause why either of the editors should receive of- 
fence at this publication; because Mr. Dyce has never differed from 
them without specifying his reasons, nor ever disputed their conclusions 
without bringing his arguments and authorities fully before them. We 
therefore hope that the editors will, in the candour of generous minds, 
believe what he says, that this work originated in pure love of Shake- 
speare, and not in the desire of decrying their labours. And 
we shall be glad to hear them adopting the language and feeling of a very 
sensible and judicious scholar, who had been brought up in the best school 
of criticism, which teaches how to receive correction, when offered in the 
spirit of a scholar and a gentleman. “ Cum doctissimus ille vir meorum 
nonnulla recte reprehendisse videretur, ea vel sustuli vel correxi; et 
tantum abest, ut politissimo scriptori propter censuram, quam tulit, male- 
velim, ut ei propterea maximas habeam atque agam gratius. De eo vicissim 
bene mereri sum conatus ; omnia tamen que minus placebant, ne memoravi 
quidem, multo minus ad vivum resecui ; quippe qui memor fuerim, me non 
aliorum refellendorum, sed Ciceronis explicandi purgandique provin- 
ciam suscipisse.”"* Our own observations we offer with that diffidence 
which ought to be brought to the very delicate and difficult task of verbal 
criticism ; and by no means in any attempt to rival the successful labours 
of those, with more learning and talent than ourselves, 


‘* Who study Shakespeare in the inns of Court.” 





TEMPEST.f 
Vol. IV. p. 36. Miranda, speaking of Caliban, says, 


‘©?Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on.”’ 
Here “ villain” is to be understood in the sense of “ slave,’’ but there 
is no note in Reed's edition. 


P. 91.— ‘* Sometimes I'll get thee 
Young seamells from the rocks.” 

In the old edition it is “ scamels.’’ Theobald conjectured ‘‘ seamells,” but 
no authority has been given for this word. Mr. Dyce has shewn that 
there is such a word as “ seamall,’’ from Holme’s Acad. of Armory, p. 262. 
He himself queries if the right reading be not “ staniels,"’ a common species 





* Vide Prefationem J. Davisii ad Ciceronem de Natura Deorum, pag. ult. 

+ Our references are made to Reed’s Ed. of Steevens, 21 vols. 1803, the one we 
happen to possess. This is necessary to mention as the text varies in the different 
modern editions. 
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of hawk. But the true reading, we think, is that which has escaped all the 
commentators, viz. “‘ seegell.””” Aapos, gavia, a seacob, or seegell; see Avium 
precipuarum historia per G. Turnerum, 1544, 12mo. As “ scamel” has 
no known meaning nor authority, and as the word “ seamell’’ is without . 
authority, we consider our reading to have the foremost claim to be ad- 
mitted as the text. The seagull or seamew in Suffolk is always called the 
“seacob,” therefore the seegel/ is the common seamew ; and this word 
comes on the authority of an ornithological work. 

Act V. se. 1,1. 77, K. 208, Dyce 7. 

Mr. Dyce has very rightly understood and correctly pointed the song 
** Where the bee sucks,” and we transcribe it from his punctuation, that 
we may the better shew what we consider to be the great mistakes of the 
editors in their respective interpretations. 


‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 


Mr. Collier says “In the original there is no point after ‘couch,’ but it 
seems necessary, and was inserted by Malone.” He accordingly reads, 


‘¢ There I couch. When owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly,”’ 


That this is quite wrong we can entertain no doubt, not only because 
“there I couch” is a mere repetition of “ there [ lie,” but that Shakespeare 
meant, ‘‘ when night came, at which season the owls cry, Ariel couches, 
and takes his repose in the cowslip’s bell. Also it leads to another still 
greater mistake, which is that, according to this reading, Ariel flies after 
summer only in the night-time, or ‘“‘ when owls do cry ;” for these amply 
sufficient reasons this reading is to be utterly rejected. The punctuation 
of Mr. Knight is still worse. 


‘¢ Where the bee sucks there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry 

On the bat’s back. I do fly 

After summer merrily.’’ 


For imprimis, according to all grammatical construction, “the owls 
cry on the bat’s back ;” but this would be too inconvenient to the ‘ bat ” 
to suppose it could be intended. Then ccines a note of which we give the 
part necessary in order to shew how the innocent body of Shakespeare 
has been inhumanly and unnecessarily mangled by his commentators. 


‘‘Theobald changed ‘summer’ into quite round the globe?’ But fhere a new 
‘sunset.’ Warburton supports the old difficulty arises. Bats do not migrate as 
reading very ingeniously: ‘The rough- swallows doin search of summer. Stee- 








ness of winter is represented by Shak~ 
speare as disagreeable to fairies, and such- 
like delicate spirits, who on this account 
constantly follow summer. Was not this 
then the most agreeable circumstance of 
Ariel’s new recovered liberty, that he 
could now avoid winter and follow summer 


vens, with his own real ignorance, says 
that Shakspeare might through his igno- 
rance of natural history have supposed 
the bat to be a bird of passage. He in- 
clines, however, to the opinion not that 
Ariel pursues summer on a bat’s wing, 
but that after summer is past he rides 
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upon the warm down of a bat’s back. is to be subjected to this strict analysis, 
Excellent naturalist ! why the bat is torpid it is difficult to reduce all its images to 
after summer. Ifthisexcellent songthen the measure of fitness and propriety,” &c. 


The author of the Pursuits of Literature said that the commentators of 
Shakespeare had been called, we believe, by Dr. Joseph Warton, “ the 
guides of public taste ;” to which we have nothing to observe, but that 
sometimes guide posts have been erected, pointing the directly contrary 
way to what was intended. In the present case we must differ from them, 
as we see no difficulty in the song, nor the slightest impropriety in the 
images, which we take to be these :—‘I suck in the flowers where the 
bee sucks ; my home is the bell of the cowslip ; and there I repose at night 
when the owls begin their cry; and, after summer appears, or in pursuit 
of the summer, I fly merrily on the backs of the bats,”’ &c. 

The cowslip is the flower of spring, and first Ariel describes his habits 
at that season ; but when summer appears, then he can take his evening 
gambols or pastimes upon the back of the bat, or, it may be, if an inter- 
pretation still closer to the words is demanded, that he “ flies on the back 
of the bat to find summer,” the hat often appearing before summer comes 
in warm and genial evenings of the spring, as we saw them frequently this 
year in the end of April in our own garden, and they may be seen in 
mild weather flying even in winter.* To our apprehension, there is 
something extremely poetical and pretty in the evening flight, and aérial 
gyrations of the bat, being supposed to be in search of summer. There is 
no allusion to migration whatever, and no need of it ; and, further, the com- 
mentators, including Mr. Knight, seem to have adapted their ideas to the 
climate of England! whereas the scene of the play is laid in the 
Bermudas, the summer islands, or in the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; and in the southern latitudes there are many species of 
swallows who do not migrate at all, but remain all the year in the same 
locality ; so that we agree with Mr. Dyce in believing “ that Shakespeare 
intended to describe Ariel as flying on the bat’s back in pursuit of approach- 
ing summer,’ but not in the way of migration; as evidently the tw6 
seasons of spring and summer are, in the song, marked out definitely 
by the images of the “ cowslip ” and the “ bat,” one being the “ flower of 
spring,” the other “the bird of summer.’” We beg leave to add, as we 
may hereafter have occasion to point out, that, in points of natural history, 
the older commentators on Shakespeare have been exceedingly incorrect. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


In sc. 2, p. 37, of Mr. Collier’s edition, 
‘‘ Not with fond shekels of the tested gold,”’ 


he conjectures that Shakespeare wrote “cycles,” when Mr. Dyce says, 
“he has some difficulty in believing that this was seriously proposed.” 
Well may he say so! ‘The word “ shekel”’ has two distinct meanings : 
1. that of a silver coin ; 2. that of a weight or money of account. When 
occurring in the Old Testament with the epithet go/d or silver, it is 
explained “ weight,” not “coin.” No gold shekels as coins are known to 


exist. In this line of Shakespeare it is used for weight, measure, or 
quantity. 





* See instances of this in White’s Selborne and other works on Natural History. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


P. 110. Pro.—‘‘ Over the doots, nay give me not the boots.” 


The French have a similar proverbial expression. “ Jacques Boileau se 
trouvant un jouravec plusieurs des ces Péres (les Jesuites) il les entendait 
tourner en ridicule les solitaires de Portroyal, qui s’occupaient, disoient des 
Jesnites, & faire des mauvais souliers par penitence. ‘Je ne sais pas,’ 
repondit |’Abbé Boileau, ‘s’ils faisoient de mauvais souliers, mais je sais 
qu'ils vous portoient de bonnes bottes.’ Nous ne donnons pas ce calenbourg 
comme un bon mot, mais comme un trait qui caracterise le genie de 
plaisanterrie dont l’Abbé Boileau se promettait souvent l’usage,"” &c. See 
D’Alembert, Hist. des Academies, vol. iii. p. 18. 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


P. 396. Pyr.— ‘¢ Odours, savours sweet, 
So doth thy breath, my dearest Thisbe dear, 
But hark a voice! stay thou but here a-while, 
And by-and-by I will to thee appear.” 


To make these lines rhyme Theobald proposes in the third line, 
‘¢ Stay thou but here a whit.” 


which after all is not a rhyme, and a very bad conjecture. Our opinion 
is that the three latter lines are meant to form a rhyming triplet, which is 
effected without any alteration, but only by a slight transposition, 


‘¢ But hark a voice! stay thou a-while but here.’ 


P. 443.—‘‘ So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle.” 


The note in the Variorum edition of two pages should all be erased, and 
nstead of it should be written— 


‘¢ The woodbine is—the honeysuckle.” 


P. 468.—‘‘ That is hot ice, but wondrous strange snow.”’ 


The critics seem agreed that strange is wrong, and if so, and its place 
is to be supplied by conjecture, the word “black” is the best. Our 
opinion is, that some one had written “ strange” in the margin opposite 
the line of “ hot ice,” and “ black snow,” which note got into the text. 

P. 488. The reading of the old copy “lily lips ” was made by a mistake 
of the compositor, whose eye was caught by cowslip in the third line. 





MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Vol. V. p. 75.—‘ It is a merry knight, will you go an-heirs,” old reading. 
Steevens conjectures “on hearts,” Warburton “heris.’? Malone, “ willyou go 
and hear us ?” the two last are most wretched readings ; and Steevens is too 
far from the text, if any nearercould be found. We would read, “ Will you 
go on here?” which word is a familiar one with the host, who soon after 
says, “here boys, here, here, shall we away ?” which in fact is the very 
same speech, w the words a little altered, 
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P. 272,—*‘ Look you, Sir, such a one as I was this present.” 
Mr. Mason would read, 
** Look you, Sir, such as once I was this presents ;’’ 
but surely, with the addition only of the letter s, the sense is perfect— 
‘* Look you Sir, such a one as I was this presents.’’ 
P. 384.—The old copy, 
‘¢ And thankes, and ever oft good turns.” 


To supply the foot deficient, several conjectures have been made, but 
none with so slight alteration as would be 


‘¢ And thankes and ever thanking, oft good turns.” 





TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU WILL. 
P. 357.—‘ But in strange manner he is sure. possessed.” 
The old copy, 
But in very strange manner he is sure possessed, madam.” 


These superfluous words are probably the interpolation of the actor. 
In the lines that follow, although “some” is properly thrown out, it is 
not necessary to reject “ to,” and therefore we would read, 


‘Were best t’ have guard about you, if he come.” 


P. 383.—‘‘I am not tall enough to become the function well.’’ 


It was a great waste of labour for Tyrwhitt to propose “ pale,” and 
Farmer “ fat,” for a word suiting the text better than their substitutions. 


P. 393.—** Yet there he was, and there I found this credit 
That he did rage the town,’’ &c. 
A whole page and half of notes may here be dispensed with ; and in- 
stead might be written, ‘‘ This credit, i. e. this thing or tale credited.” 


P. 406.—‘‘ After a passing measure or a pavin.”’ 


The old copy reads, “‘ And a passing measure’s pavyn.” We think 
this leads to a truer reading, “ After a passing measure anda payin ;” 
for the s at the end of “ measures” we consider was meant to be 
an abridgement of and. Thus, the substitution of ‘or’ is avoided ; 
and such niceties are of the utmost importance in criticism; for no 
letter should be introduced, if another nearer to the text could egually 
well supply its place. In his corrections of the text of the Greek tra- 
gedians, Professor Porson always kept this rule in mind, and in adopt- 
ing the emendations of others, often went over them as it were with 
his own pen, admitting no needless alteration of a single letter. Employed 
with such care, and respect to the text of authors, criticism becomes a pleas- 
ing as well as honourable task ; but when its arrows are shot at random, they 
can afford no credit to the commentator, nor pleasure to the reader ; and 
“‘telum imbelle sine ictu’’ is a line we must too often apply to the con- 
jectures on Shakespeare. 


P. 321.—‘' The Lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of the Wardrobe.” 


There being no such word as “ Strachy,’’ Warburton reads, “ Trachye,”’ 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XXI. 4D 
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Smith, ‘‘Straccio,” clouts and tatters. Steevens, ‘‘ Starchy,’’ Malone, 
Wardrobe, and so on, “ quisquilias, ineptiasque.” Johnson, more prudent 
and sagacious, thinks it an allusion to an unknown story ; and we would 
read “ the Lady Strachy ;” “‘ Strachy ” being a common name, and such 
allusions to real names occur constantly in the Italian novels and histories ; 





though the person of course is imaginary. 
We must now, in justice to Mr. Dyce, give a specimen or two of his com- 
mentary ; though unfortunately some of his happiest and best observations 


are too long for our ‘ margin.’ 


Merry Wives or Winpsor.—Scene 3.—Collier, p. 218. Knight, p. 63. 


*¢ Go about the fields with me through 
Frogmore. I will bring thee where Mis- 
tress Ann Page is at a farm-house a feast- 
ing, and thou shall (shalt) woo her. 
Cried game, said I well?” 

No note in Mr. Collier’s edition! 

Mr. Knight prints, ‘‘ Cried game ? said 
I well?’ and concludes a note by observ- 
ing, that surely Ann Page “at a farm-house 
a feasting’’ is the game which the host has 
cried. The meaning would be perfectly 
obvious were we to read, Cried I game? 


On this passage, in the Variorum Shakes- 
peare, we have more than two pages of 
annotation, from which nothing is to be 
learned except that the modern editors 
are unable to ascertain the right lection, 
though Warburton came very near it. 
Read, Cried I aim (i.e. did I give you 
encouragement? said I well?) So in Act 
iii. sc. 2 (p. 224,) Ford says—‘‘ To these 
violent proceedings all my neighbours 
shall cry aim’’ (i.e. give encouragement. ) 


This is sensible and satisfactory, and is what a note should be. 


Mucu Apo asout Noruine.—Collier, p. 271. Knight, p. 453. 


‘¢ Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when I am dumbd.”’ 


This is the reading of the folio, which is 
probably right. The 4to. has dead for 
for dumb.—Collier. 

Probably right! why, even if all the old 
editions had ‘‘ dead,”’ the rhyme would be 
sufficient to prove that Shakespeare must 
have written dumb. 

** Midnight, assist our moan, 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily ; 
Graves yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily.’’ 


The folio gives the last line ‘‘ heavenly, 


heavenly,’’ which Mr. Collier thinks ‘‘ may 
be right ;’? and which Mr. Knight adopts, 
telling us that the meaning is, ‘‘ Death 
is expelled heavenly—by the power of 
heaven.’’ 


A speech of Hamlet, Act ii. sc. 2, stands 
thus in the folio :— 

‘*T have of late, but wherefore I know 
not, lost all my mirth, forgone all custome 
of exercise ; and indeed it goes so heauenly 
with my disposition, that this goodly frame 
the Earth seems to me a sterill Promon- 
tory,’’ &c. 

Now, in the former passage, ‘‘ heavenly” 
is as certainly a misprint for ‘‘ heavily” as 
in the latter. 


We can only express our astonishment that the opinion of the two 


editors on the obvious error of the press should have rendered these notes 
necessary; and should we not find as we proceed, that these respective 
editions improve upon this early part of them, we may reluctantly be 
obliged to borrow the words, and perhaps follow the example of a great 
critic: “Nunc vero, quoniam que putavi esse praclara, expertus sum 
quam essent inania, cum istis musis rationem habere cogito.” 


We now give another entire note of Mr. Dyce, without any interruption 
of our own. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE.—Acct ii. sc. 1, Collier, p. 24, Knight, p. 398. 


Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ; 
Some run from breaks of ice, and answer none, 
And some condemned from fault alone. 
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‘¢ Thus the text stands in the old copies, 
which seems right, the meaning being, 
that some escape without responsibility, 
even though the danger seem as imminent 
as when the ice breaks under them. But 
Malone and others would change the ex- 
pression into ‘brakes of vice,’ and it 
would be an easy corruption, if there were 
any necessity fora change. It is certain, as 
Steevens shows at large, that an old in- 
strument of torture was called a ‘ brake,’ 
but not by any means certain that Shake- 
speare intended a reference to it.”—-CoL- 
LIER. 

‘‘Here Mr. Collier has silently made 
an alteration (‘‘breaks”) which was ori- 
ginally proposed by Steevens, but which 
that commentator afterwards repudiated. 
The old copies have ‘‘ brakes of ice.” 

“Mr. Knight retains the original read- 
ing, but observes, ‘We are by no means 
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sure that, in the crowding together of 
images, which we find in this play a double 
image may not have been intended. 


‘*Some run from brakes of ice, and an- 
swer none, 


a conjecture which no one will approve. 
For my own part, I feel convinced that 
Shakespeare wrote “ brakes,” i.e. instru- 
ments of torture. The word iu that sense is 
by no means uncommon ; forinstance, Pals- 
grave has, ‘I brake on a brake or payne 
bauke, as men do mysdoers to confesse the 
trouthe, je gehynne,” L’ esclaircissement de 
la Lang. Fran. 1530, fol. clxxi. (Table of 
Verbes.)” 

‘*T am equally confident that ‘ice’ is a 
typographical error for ‘vice.’ Our early 
printers had a remarkable proneness to 
blunder in words commencing with the 
letter v ;” 


and Mr. Dyce then gives instances of “sin” for “ vein,” “ times” for 


‘‘vines,” “due” for “vice,” “rise’’ for “ use, 


“ distained’”’ for “ unstained.” 


“ vaines ” for ‘* bones,” 





THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.—P. 29. 
Act V. sc. 1.—Collier, p. 173. Knight, p. 197. 


‘¢ T never came within these abbey walls, 
Nor ever did’st thou draw thy sword on me; 
I never saw the chain, so help me Heaven! 
And this is false you burden me withal.”’ 


So the passage stands in all the modern editions—not only with wrong 


punctuation, but with an obvious misprint. 


The last line of the speech, 


as Mr. Collier himself observes, is a repetition of an expression previously 


used by Adriana, 





‘* So befal my soul 


As this is false he burdens me withal.’’ 


The passage ought to stand thus : 


‘¢ T never came within these abbey-walls, 
Nor ever did’st thou draw thy sword on me; 


I never saw the chain. 


So help me Heaven, 


As this is false you burden me withal.’’ 
(To be continued.) 





Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. Edited by her 
Son. 3 vols. 
(Concluded from p. 472.) 


Mrs. Grant went to an exhibition of fruits and flowers in the Hopeton 


rooms :—— 


“‘I had no bonnet, but a very respectable cap, and, as I walked in 
from my sedan chair, I was surprised to see another lady with exactly such 


crutches, and precisely such a shawl as my own. 


1 looked with much 


interest at my fellow-cripple, which interest she seemed to reciprocate. 
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She took her place in another room, equally large and splendid and as 
gaily decorated as the one where I was placed, but so open that I had 
a full view of it, and of her sitting a little beside me, with the very fellow 
shawl to mine. Amidst all the flush of bloom before me, I often withdrew 
my attention to regard this withered flower with still-increasing interest. 
We were so as that every time I turned to look her eyes met mine, and at 
length, I thought, with a known and familiar expression, till at last I re- 
marked it to those around me, and that I thought she would like to be 
introduced to me when the show was over. I thought, too, I had seen 
her somewhere ; her figure was as ample as my own, but I comforted 
myself that I had a better face, hers being almost ugly. I rose at length, 
and so did she, and I saw her no more. Think of my mortification at 
having the laugh of the whole house against me on coming home ; there 
was no such room, and no such lady. When I had been talking of this other 
lady, they imagined it to be all playfulness, and never thought of the decep- 
tion,’ &c. 

We remember a story so similar to this in its circumstances as to be 
remarkable, and occurring in an out of the way book, now but little read, 
we may venture to extract it :—‘‘ Madame da Montausier crut ensuite avoir 
vu son fantéme: un jour que sa devotion l’avoit arretée 4 la chapelle aprés 
la messe du roi, et qu'elle s’en revenoit seule par la grande galeric, qui, 
comme vous savez, conduit aux appartemens ; elle crut voir, a son coté, un 
dame faite et mise tout comme elle. Cette vision l'etonna; et comme la 
galerie est longue, aprés avoir marché quelque tems avec sa semblable, 
qui lui rendoit regards pour regards, et saluts pour saluts, elle lui demanda 
son nom. L’autre lui repondit, qu'elle etait Ja Duchesse de Montausier. 
Cette reponse, que la veritable Duchesse cru entendre, l'epouvaute ; elle 
courut dans son appartement, ou l’on s’appercut bientOt du desordre de son 
esprit. Chacun raisonna sur cette avanture: les uns le rejettoient comme 
fausse, d'autres y ajoutoient foi, et disoient que Madame de Montausier 
etant de la maison de Lusignan, pouvoit fort bien avoir vu son fantdme, 
puisque cela arrivoit ordinairement aux personnes de cette famille, lorsqu’ils 
‘etoient prets de mourir. La mort de Madame de Montausier, qui arriva 
bientét aprés, sembloit fortitier cette opinion; pour moi, qui ne donne 
pas fort dans le merveilleuse, je n’imagine que Madame de Montausier vit 
sa figure dans les glaces de la grande galerie, et que son esprit, deja un peu 
troublé, lui persuada toute autre chose,” &c.* 

P. 91. “ I had a call the other day from old Henry Mackenzie, who has 
indeed been always my frequent visitor: you will be surprised to hear of 
the old man attending the Royal Society at eighty, and reading memoirs, 
written with much spirit and accuracy. ‘The subject of a paper which he 
read there a fortnight since was the operation of the mind in dreams,—a proof, 
in addition to a thousand others, of the independence of spirit upon matter, 
—the mind performing such complex operations while all the bodily organs 





* See Lettres Historiques et Galantes de Madame Dunoyer, vol. i. p. 337, 1760. 
A similar circumstance has been related to me, as well authenticated, having taken 
place in the village of Benhall, in Suffolk, in the person of a farmer return- 
ing late in an autumn evening from his fields, when a person joined him in a 
lonely part of his path homeward, whose figure, dress, look, in short everything, was 
a counterpart of hisown. He walked with him side by side till he came to the wicket 
gate of the garden; the farmer then asked his stranger-se/f'to enter his house, but 
on turning he was gone. The person’s name to whom this happened has been told to 
me, but the circumstance was reluctantly mentioned or heard by the family, who have 
long left the parish,— Rev. 
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are inert. He mentioned, as an instance, that last summer, in his sleep, 
he had translated a French epigram into correct English ; this, on awaking, 
he wrote down, and sent to Professor Dugald Stewart as a curiosity. He 
added, in his paper, several instances in which Coleridge’s muse had literally 
visited his dreams.* Encouraged by finding the same thing had happened 
to others, I ventured to tell Mr. Mackenzie what I had scarcely ever 
mentioned to any one, for fear of having my veracity called in question. 
The circumstance occurred in the last century, on board the good ship 
Africa, on my way from America. I dreamed that I saw lying folded on 
the cabin floor, a paper like a street-ballad, coarse and dirty: I unfolded 
it, however, and readin “ gude black print,” a ballad consisting of fourteen 
verses, most, if not all, of which I distinctly remembered when I waked ; 
they resembled nothing I had ever read or heard. So little was I aware 
of possessing powers which had lain dormant in my mind, that when I 
waked I scrambled about my berth in search of the non-existent paper. 
The subject was the launching of a man-of-war. ‘The verses (which I 
could not write, being confined to bed) slipped, one by one, from my me- 
mory: all I now recollect is a chorus at the end of each verse. <A few 
nights ago there was another meeting of the Royal Society, for which the 
veteran sent my son a ticket. What was his surprise to hear Mr. 
Mackenzie mention to the Society, as an additional proof of his statement 
on the former evening, that a friend of his, Mrs. G. of L., had dreamed a 
dream, &c.” 

P. 98. “I must next answer your question about Tremaine, which I do 
reluctantly, for 1 am very sorry that I can neither at all admire, nor much 
approve of, a work written, I believe, with the very best intentions, and 
meant to advocate the best principles, both political and religious. It is a 
feeble prosing book, which may however be not only agreeable, but in 
some measure useful, to feeble prosing people ; but it will never convert 
an infidel, because none of those conceited gentry will wade through all 
the painfully tedious theology and wire-drawn arguments. The task of 
giving suitable manners, language, and sentiments to a man of refinement 
requires a great deal more of that sublimated spirit of fine sense, and fine 
taste, than the author of this work is master of,” &c. 

P. 138. ‘‘ Miss Douglas greatly wished to see Mr. Henry Mackenzie. 
We found the family at a fine old gentleman-like place, called Old Hailes, 
three miles west of Edinburgh. ‘They went there to nurse their daughter 
Hope, a lovely, meek creature, much resembling my Isabella—little known 
in the world, but very dear to her family. Mrs. Mackenzie, with the 








* The poem which Coleridge composed in his sleep was Kubla Khan; or, a Vision 
ina Dream. He says of it, that ‘* In the summer of 1797, then in ill health, he had 
retired to a lonely farm house, between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confine of 
Somersetshire and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne 
had been prescribed, from the effect of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment 
he was reading the following sentence, or words of the same substance, in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage. ‘ Here then Kubla Khan commanded a palace to be built, and a stately 
garden thereto; and thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed in a wall.’ The 
author continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at least of the external 
senses, during which time he has the most vivid confidence that he could not have 
composed less than from two to three hundred lines ; if that indeed can be called 
composition, in which all the images rose up before him as things, with a parallel 
production of the correspondent expressions, without any sensation, or consciousness 
of effort. On awaking, he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and, taking his pen, ink, and paper, he instantly and eagerly wrote down the 
lines that are here preserved,’’ &c, See Coleridge’s, Poems, ed, Ald, I, p. 266,—Rev, 
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soundest sense, great conversational talents, and manners that would grace 
a court, has lived much retired, devoting her whole time and thoughts to 
her family, yet always receiving the best company. Every one thought it 
a privilege to be admitted to share their slight evening refreshments, where 
crowds never came, and where ease and good breeding took away the 
restraint which intellectual superiority sometimes creates,’’ &c. 

P. 156. “I had a charming guest before I left town to come here—no 
other than the very charming Mrs. Hemans, for whom I have long felt 
something very like affection. She had two fine boys with her, the 
objects, visibly, of very great tenderness, who seem equally attached to her. 
She is entirely feminine, and her language has a charm like that of her 
verse—the same ease and peculiar grace, with more vivacity. If affliction 
had not laid a heavy hand upon her she would be playful; she bas not the 
slightest tinge of affectation, and is so refined, so gentle, that you must 
both love and respect her. She, and Southey, and your own dear self are 
the only persons, whom I previously drew pictures of, who have not dis- 
appointed me,” &c. 

P. 175. ‘* The two books which have most contributed to interest me of 
late are Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal,* and the Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro. The latter I knew personally: his sister, Mrs. Erskine, brought 
him to see me. He was by no means a drawing-room gentleman, but 
then he was something better. I knew Sir Thomas much better in his 
letters: very charming they were, and now form the gems of this pub- 
lication. I had read, along with his sister, a series of them for thirty 
years. I do not think she showed them to above two or three persons 
besides out of her own family. I was pleased with the manly simplicity 
and purity of the style, and its occasional playfulness, and gratified by the 
views which the letters opened of the interior of India, such only as a 
gifted mind, communicating with another of the highest class, could afford. 
I would have a myrtle and a palm planted by the grave of the Bishop, and 
overshadow that of the Governor with an oak and a laurel. I rejoice in 
seeing all his relatives brightening in his fame,” &c. 


The Mustard-Tree of Scripture. (June, 





Mr. Ursan, 2n abridged account of the professor’s 
IN the month of March (30th) a statement, and then make a few ob- 
communication was sent to the Gar- servations on it. His inducement for 
dener’s Chronicle on the subject of bringing the subject before the Society 
**The Mustard-Tree’”’ of Scripture, was in consequence of “his having 
giving an account of a paper read by traced an Indian tree, chiefly by its 
Professor Royle at a meeting of the Asiatic synonyme, to be the mustard- 
Royal Asiatic Society. Ishall first give tree of Scripture.” This tree in Syria 





* Among a few unpublished manuscripts and p;ivate letters of the late Bishop Heber. 
in the possession of the present writer, written to a near relation of his, he has cast 
his eye on one relating to the death of Mr. Stow, who we believe was his Chaplain. 
*¢ Should Miss Stow not have received his (the Bishop’s) letter on the hopeless state of 
her brother,’’ the Bishop says—‘‘ I have determined to go round by the Metalunga 
again in order to meet her, great as will be the delay that this will occasion in my 
northern journey; the desirableness of shortening as much as possible the agony of 
her suspense, and preventing the feelings with which she must learn the news of her 
brother’s death on her arrival, is paramount to all consideration of convenience or ex- 
pedition. Jt is, I own, a selfish regret, but one which I cannot help feeling, that you 
are so soon to leave India; such is, alas! the state of society here, in which we pass 
each other like bubbles in the mighty streams that surround us, and in which acquaint- 
ances, which are to us the most interesting and delightful, are separated as soon as 
made by the waters of the ocean, or a yet more awful barrier,”” &c,—Rey. 
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is called Khardal, which also is the 
Arabic name for mustard, and the 
seeds are used in Syria for the same 
purpose as mustard in Europe; but 
what tree this Khardal was the pro- 
fessor did not know. [n referring, 
however, to his Himalayan botany, 
he found the word Kharjal, one of the 
names of a tree in North-West India, 
which was well suited to the mus- 
tard-tree of Scripture. This Kharjal 
is the ‘‘ Salvadora Persica,” first ob- 
tained from the Persian Gulf; it is 
common in India, is found in Arabia, 
and subsequently discovered on Mount 
Sinai. It also grows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, on the banks 
of the Jordan, and round the Sea of 
Tiberias. ‘The Kharjal of India, then, 
according to this account, is the Khar- 
dal of Palestine, or the Salvadora 
Persica, the mustard-tree of Scrip- 
ture. It is a large tree,* has seeds 
smaller than a grain of black pepper, 
an aromatic smell, and a taste like 
mustard or garden cresses. Such is 
the substance of the information given 
by Prof. Royle. The editor of the 
Gardener’s Chronicle observes that he 
entirely agrees in this view of the sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the objections 
urged against it by Lambert and Donn. 
It also appears that Rosenmiiller, the 
well-known commentator on the Scrip- 
tures, does not agree in this belief, 
and that Mr. Frost had conjectured 
the ‘‘Phytolacea dodecandra” to be 
the tree alluded to. We shall now 
state our reasons for not agreeing in 
the conclusions of the learned pro- 
fessor, first observing the necessity 
that this tree should agree with the 
description of that in Scripture, not 
in one point alone—that is, in its seeds 
being in pungency of taste like our 
mustard, but in all others that may 
serve to distinguish it. Now the pa- 
rable of the mustard-tree is given by 
three of the Evangelists, in the follow- 
ing words: 

St. Matthew, xiii. 31. ‘* It is the least 
of all seeds, but when it is grown is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.’’ 

St. Mark, iv. 32. ‘(Is less than all the 





* “ A large tree with numerous branches. 
The Ameuny when on horseback often 
sat under the tree.’’ v. Gard, Chronicle. 
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seeds that be in the earth, but when it is 
sown it groweth up and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches, so that the fowls of the air may 
lodge under the shadow of it.’’ 

St. Luke, xiii. 19. ‘It is like a grain 
of mustard-seed, which a man took and 
cast into his garden, and it grew and 
waxed a great tree, and the fowls of the 
air lodged in the branches of it.”? 

From the statement of these writers 
it appears that this mustard-seed when 
sown becomes the greatest of all herbs, 
or a very great garden herb, and grows 
to be atree. But it is first of all to 
be observed that the expression in St. 
Luke “‘a great tree” is an interpola- 
tion of the translator, and unwarranted 
by the original text, which is simply 
kal éyévero ets dev8por, “and became a 
tree,” or ‘‘grew up to be a tree;” 
therefore there is no authority at all 
for the tree being a great one. The 
next observation I have to make is, 
that the expression used in the trans- 
lation of two of the passages out of 
three, “the fowls of the air,’? may 
seem to favour the notion of the tree 
being large on which they lodged; for 
we do not now use the expression 
“fowl,” except to signify birds of a 
certain size; and probably many per- 
sons have represented in their imagi- 
nation, when thinking of this passage, 
the picture of a large tree, on which 
the eagle, or vulture, or stork, or 
some wild predaceous birds, were 
roosting. The expression inthe Greek 
is Ta merewa Tov dvpavod, the birds of 
the air, which in our old language 
were called ‘ fowl,” without re- 
striction to size, asthe word “‘ fowler” 
shows ; and Chaucer and the old poets 
apply the word fowl to the small 
birds, 

‘* The smale fowle gan make melodie, 
Who slepen all night with open eye,’”’ &c. 

The point which we have now at- 
tained, is simply that it is not neces- 
sary that the tree described as the 
scriptural mustard tree should be a 
large one, as it is not so signified by 
the sacred writers ; but this mustard 
tree is described, as not only a tree, 
but a herb, and the greatest among 
herbs : and this will lead us to look at 
the expression of the text in the ori- 
ginal language, in order to Jearn with 
accuracy what is meant by the word 
herb: peifov ray mdvrev Aaxdvev, says 
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St. Matthew, and this exact expression 
is copied by St. Mark. Now Adyavoy 
is “olus” in Latin, in English 
** garden-herb.”” Theophrastus classes 
all plants in the following order. 1, 
Sévdpov, a tree. 2, Oduvos, a shrub. 3, 
pvyavov, a small shrub or bush. 4, 
moa, a herb, under which he ranks 
6 otros, frumentum, and ra Adyava, 
olera; but what does he mean by 
“‘olera?”’ why, he says, xadovupev ra 
Adxava Ta pds THY HueTepay yxpeiav. 
(Lib. vii. c. 7.) ‘‘ Olera vocitamus, 
que nobis usui cibario sunt.” ‘* We 
call those plants herbs that are useful 
for food, as beet, cichory, fennel, 
mallow, xa ddrws doa xktywpiodn, 
quecunque intubacea sunt.” In order 
then to answer to the description of 
scripture, it is necessary that the 
mustard tree should in its early 
growth correspond to the nature of 


~the class of plants here described as 


herbs: and indeed it appears that 
this is one of the most material 
points in the argument; for not only 
is a very small seed to produce a tree, 
but it is necessary also that before it 
becomes a tree it should be a herb, an 
order of plants different from that of 
trees. It is not allowable to take one 
part of the description from the para- 
ble, and omit another ; the tree that is 
to answer to that of the parable must 
not only proceed from a small seed, 
but become a herb. And this brings 
us to the next step of the argument, 
which is to inquire whether this 
Adxavoy can become a dévipov; can 
this herb grow to be a tree? Now 
Theophrastus, the best authority we 
can have, describes this very class of 
plants, which he calls devdpodAdyava, 
or olera arborescentia,—arborescent 
herbs. And he observes that some 
plants depart from nature, and exceed 
their natural size, as the padayn—the 
mallow—growstall, and becomes a tree, 
Drodevdpovpern, and this growth it 
attains in seven months, so that its 
stem is the size of a spear, and is 
used for walking sticks ; and then he 
adds, that some of the Aayav@der, or 
herbs, grow with a single stem, and 
appear to take the nature of a tree; 
therefore some call these herbs, 
“ tree-herbs,’’ and these herbs for the 
most part, when they remuin, or live, 
put out branches, and altogether as- 
sume the form of a tree; (see lib, 
2 


1, c. 43) ofov dSévdpov g@iow eyovra 
iyverat, but they are short lived, Any 
OAtyoxpomerepa. Here then Theo- 
phrastus supports and explains the 
language of scripture, for we find in 
him that the Adyava become dévdpa, 
the herbs grow to trees, and further 
that they put out «Addovs, branches, 
Speaking of the Adzmaos (rumex,) he 
says it is moAvcavAov Kal moAvkAador, 
has many stems, and many branches ; 
which word xAdéos we find applied to 
herbs, as well as trees. He says of 
the dynfov (anethum, Ang. ‘¢ dill,’’) 
kopiavvoy (coriandrum,) that they are 
dupa modrvofa, both have many 
branches. From this brief exami- 
nation of the subject, it appears 
to me that clearly Professor Royle’s 
tree has no title whatever to the 
claim he has made for it, as it 
does not answer in two important par- 
ticulars:—Ist, having a very small 
seed ;* 2dly, being a herb-tree, a dev- 
Spodaxavoy, instead of a dévdpov; and 
we moreover find the language of the 
sacred parable entirely supported by 
the scientific description of the Greek 
botanist—viz. that the smallest of all 
seeds (which is a form of expression 
for ‘‘a very small seed,”) produces a 
garden-herb which grows fast and 
tall, so that its stem is a spear’s thick- 
ness, and that it throws out branches 
—and then it follows, as a matter 
beyond dispute, that birds might come 
and perch upon it, or repose beneath 
its shade; thus is the correctness of 
the parable vindicated, and certainly 
a herb that becomes as a tree, and not 
a tree, is the plant to which our Lord 
alluded : but we can go one step 
further, and show that this particular 
herb Sivam, is called a Aayavoy by 
others as well as by Theophrastus, 
(Lib. z. c. 1,) where he treats mépe rév 
Aaxavovdous. The scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, on the proverb ¢Bdere vanv 
(he looked mustard at him) says, that 
that species Aaxavoy, is Spy rHv pow 
(sharp, pungent), and adds that vamvu 
is what we now call civnm. Thus 1 
think all that the argument requires is 
proved. That the ‘ Sinapis Orientalis’ 
is the ‘Sinepi,’ that the Sinepi is a 
Adxavoy, and that the Adyavoy sends 
out xAddous or branches, having at- 





* The comparative being used for the 
superlative. v. Matth. Gr, Gram. 457. 
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tained such a growth as to become a 
tree-herb, or SevdpoAdyavoy ;* and I 
will. just add, that it was from the 
common plants of the field, as wheat, 
or barley, or tares, or lilies, and not 
from trees comparatively rare, that the 
illustrations in our Saviour’s parables 
were taken; and Theophrastus men- 
tions (Lib. 7, c. 1) among the common 
garden-herbs sown in the Spring cab- 
bage, radish, beet, lettuce, nasturtium, 
coriander, and mustard (varv). 

The error then of those who have 
previously investigated this subject I 
conceive to have arisen from their not 
taking the original text as the guide of 
their researches; and thus, instead of 
searching for a ‘garden herb’ which 
would answer the description of Scrip- 
ture, they looked for a tree; and, 
further misled by the English version, 
for a tree of size. Should I appear in 
this paper to have cleared away the 
difficulties and objections that have 
long surrounded the subject, I take no 
more credit than belongs to my having 
chosen what I believe to be the right 
path, and the only one that could be 
successfully pursued, that is, adherence 
to the words of the original text ; which 
belonging to a book popularly written, 
yet, when compared to the language of 
science, is found exact; and we have 
now the authority of the most eminent 
Greek botanist to support the words of 
the Evangelists, and to show that a 
small seed of the Swym, Sinapis nigra, 
or black mustard, cun produce a tree 
with branches, on which the birds may 
roost. I will now only add, that the 
Salvadora Persica does not appear to 
have been known previous to 1750, 
that it was discovered by Garcin, who 
named it from an eminent botanist, 
M., Salvador, of Barcelona. Its leaves 
are two inches long and an inch broad, 
the flower yellowish, the taste of the 
leaves pungent, the smell perceived at 
three or four yards distance. The 
natives use the leaves bruised as an 
external remedy for the bite of the 
scorpion. See Philosoph. Trans. No. 
491. It is mentioned by Sir A. Burnes, 
in his Travels in Bokhara (vol. iii. p. 
122,) who thinks it is described by 





* The word dévdpoy is applied to a 
well-known shrub, Rhodo-dendron,”Podod 
dvOe. Sévdpov, and we use the word tree 
in the same sense—the ftree-rose, iree- 
mallow, tree-primrose, &c. 

Gent, Mac. Vout, XXI, 
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Arrian; and if so, it must be in Lib. 
vi. c. xxii, p. 454, ed. Raphelii. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 
Benhall, May 1844. 


P.S. It will be seen from the above 
statement that the chief cause of error 
on the subject of the mustard-tree has 
arisen from not observing the force of 
the word Adyavoy, which confines the 
inquiry to a garden-herb, and that the 
word dév8pov was applied by the Greeks 
to a plant that took the form of a tree, 
as well as to a tree. While writing on 
the subject, I have observed in a cot- 
tage garden a plant of the brassica 
tribe which has been left to grow to 
seed, that has attained the height of 
nearly ten feet, and has thrown out 
several side branches, and, rising with 
a single and naked stem, has assumed 
the form of a small tree. This is pre- 
cisely the appearance of the tree, I 
conceive, which is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and this ‘ brassica’ is a plant of 
the same class as the ‘ sinapis,’ which 
in Egypt is said to grow to an equal 
height. 


Mr. Urban, Wirksworth, April 13. 


THE paper you did me the favour 
to insert in the February No. of your 
excellent Magazine, on the writers of 
the Quarterly Review, has had the 
effect ] wished and anticipated, of 
eliciting some information on the 
subject. 

I, in common with many of your 
readers, feel much gratified and obliged 
to Mr. Barrow for the very interesting 
communication he has made of the 
numerous and valuable contributions 
of his father. No one has done more 
to extend our knowledge of geography, 
or to clear up doubtful and controverted 
points in that as well as other sciences, 
than Sir John Barrow; and we can 
only regret that Mr. Barrow has not 
specified his various articles. The 
key he has given, however, will enable 
those who are interested in the subject 
to discover most of them; and, as Sir 
John Barrow has already published 
many of his essays on the polar regions 
in a separate and valuable volume, it 
is to be hoped that he may be induced 
to re-publish a selection from his other 
articles. 

The catalogue I now send comprises 
that portion of the Review included 
between the ay" _ second Index, 
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and, as I have no private sources of 
information, is, like the former one, 
necessarilyveryimperfect. Ihave not, 
indeed, for the reason above stated, 
made much use of Mr. Barrow’s com- 
munication, but have only ascribed to 
Sir John Barrow those articles which 
I have ascertained to be his from other 
sources. 

In a future communication or two I 
shall bring down my list to the pre- 
sent time, and shall feel grateful to any 
of your numerous correspondents who 
may correct any mis-statements of 
this account, or render it more com- 
plete by the addition of other names. 

Yours, &c, T. P. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 13. 

THE Gentleman’s Magazine is the 
most appropriate place in which to 
meet’ an accusation of literary mis- 
conduct. 

In the preface to the second volume 
of a work that has just appeared, en- 
titled “‘ Baronia Anglica Concentrata,”’ 
&c. “ by Sir T. C. Banks, Bart. N.S., 
Member of the Inner Temple, Law 
Genealogist, Author of the ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage of England,’ 
* Stemmata Anglicana,’ ‘ Honores An- 


North Pole.—Sir 
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glicani,’ ‘History of the Marmyun 
Family,’and other genealogical works,” 
after imputing to Mr. Burke, the editor 
of a Peerage, &c. ‘‘ piracy” and “‘ base 
plagiarism,” he has presumed to bring 
asimilar charge against me. As I never 
permit an imputation to be cast upon 
me by any man in his real name (even 
though the weight which might other- 
wise belong to such name be lessened 
by the ridiculous attribution of unwar- 
ranted titles) without refuting the 
calumny, I must request admission 
for the following statement in your 
pages. Mr. Banks’s words are :— 


“T must now turn to a gentleman of 
much higher note, of whom I would wish 
to say something more favourable than he 
deserves at my hands. I mean the learned 
and indefatigable Sir Nicholas Harris Ni- 
colas, who, having seen my Stemmata 
Anglicana, was pleased very speedily after 
to adopt its arrangement and contents, in 
a very considerable degree, into a work of 
his own, entitled ‘A Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England,’ and therein to in- 
corporate a notice of those very persons 
of whom (as before observed) I was the 
first to give any account to the public. 
In his remarks on some of them, he con- 
descends occasionally to cite my name ; 
while in others whom he mentions he 
states that no genealogical author has 
given any account of them, though an 
account was to be found in the Stemmata, 
from which he had plagiarised their titles. 
As no genealogical author, according to 
his assertion, had noticed them, it would 
have added much to his own credit to 
have been the first to have brought them 
forward, and have rendered his own work 
more novel and interesting. The sinister 
motive for mentioning me in some in- 
stances, and omitting me in others, 
where I might have had some credit for 
priority of information, requires no com- 
ment, as being tooevident. Mr. Hunter, 
in his Deanery of Doncaster, considers 
that the silence of Sir Harris Nicolas, in 
his Synopsis, of that very eminent 
statesman and ecclesiastic, Sir John de 
Sandale, is much to be regretted. But, 
had Mr. Hunter looked into my Stem- 
mata, he might have seen an account of 
the subject of his lamentation. I will 
only add, that, although I deem myself 
rather scurvily treated by Sir Harris, I 
give him with much pleasure the highest 
commendation for his very many erudite, 
meritorious, and estimable publications.’’ 


There are here three 
charges :— 


ist, That the plan of the “ Synopsis 


distinct 


Sir Harris Nicolas and Mr. Banks. 
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of the Peerage’”’ was taken from the 
** Stemmata Anglicana.” 

2nd. That I incorporated therein a 
notice of persons of whom Mr. Banks 
was the first to give any account to 
the public without referring to his 
works. 

3rd. That I did not in the “ Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage” notice Sir 
John de Sandale. 

To the first of these charges it is 
only necessary to repeat what is said 
in the preface to the ‘* Synopsis of the 
Peerage :”— 

“It will at once be seen, that the 
plan on which the Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England has been formed, 
was that of Heylyn’s Help to English 
History,” a work of which numer- 
ous editions appeared between the 
year 1641 and the year 1786, 
** Whilst, however, making the can- 
did avowal that the obvious utility of 
Dr. Heylyn’s work suggested the pre- 
sent, the editor owes it to himself 
briefly to state those points, in which, 
he hopes, it will be found an improve- 
ment on that well-known production,” 
&e. “The difference, however,in many 
other instances between the ‘ Help to 
English History’ and these volumes, 
is, it is presumed, fully sufficient to 
justify his considering the present as 
a totally distinct work.”—pp. 9, 10. 

That the plan of the ‘‘ Synopsis of 
the Peerage’ was in no degree bor- 
rowed from Mr. Banks’s ‘‘ Stemmata 
Anglicana,” is further proved by dates, 
His dedication of that book is dated 
from the ‘‘ Dormant Peerage Office, 
December, 1824,” and the volume was 
published, according to the title-page, 
some time in 1825. 

The ‘ Synopsis of the Peerage’ ap- 
peared in June 1825, and, even if I had 
not other conclusive proofs that it was 
commenced early in 1824, the very 
work itself must show that it could 
not have been written and printed in 
siz months. Nor is this all; for from 
a single glance at the ‘*‘ Stemmata An- 
glicana,”’ it will be evident that it bears 
no resemblance whatever to the plan 
of the “Synopsis.” It is quite true 
that the ‘‘ Stemmata Anglicana”’ is re- 
ferred to occasionally in such parts of 
my work as were not completed before 
Mr. Banks’s volume was published, 
which establishes, what I readily 
admit, that I obtained the book as 
soon as it was to be bought, and that 
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I had no unwillingness to refer to 
it, in the unfinished portions of my 
labours, when I found any original 
matter. But Mr. Banks also says 
that I have quoted it unfairly, and 
he ventures to insinuate that I have 
done so collusively. If I understand 
him, the offence consists in my not 
having cited him whenever I noticed 
those Barons of whom Dugdale has 
not given any account; and which 
forms his second charge against me. 

The only evidence of those indi- 
viduals having been Barons, are the 
Writs of summons to Parliament, which 
Writs were printed by Dugdale in 1685, 
and, more accurately, by order of the 
House of Lords in 1820. 

Having consulted those Writsas soon 
as I began my work, and long before 
the ‘‘ Stemmata Anglicana” appeared, 
I derived from them, and not from 
Mr. Banks’s book, the knowledge that 
the persons in question had been 
Barons of the realm. No doubt I was 
aware of the existence of Mr. Banks’s 
“Dormant and Extinct Baronage,”’ 
printed in 1807; but, though in com- 
piling that work he might and ought 
to have referred to the writs printed 
by Dugdale, he is entirely silent re- 
specting the Barons about whom he 
has now raised a discussion, but all 
of whom ought to have been as fully 
noticed in his ‘“‘ Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage”’ as in his ‘‘ Stemmata An- 
glicana,” or in his ‘‘ Baronia Anglica 
Concentrata.”’ 

It appears, therefore, that from ser- 
vilely following Dugdale’s Baronage, 
Mr. Banks omitted to notice these 
Barons in his ‘‘ Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage ;” and that from not ser- 
vilely following Dugdale, and still less 
Mr. Banks, I did notice them in my 
first work on the Peerage, great part 
of which was, as I have already said, 
written long before the world ever 
heard of the ‘‘ Stemmata Anglicana.” 

With regard to the third charge, that 
I did not mention Sir John de Sandale 
in the “‘ Synopsis of the Peerage,”’ it is 
sufficient to observe that he never was 
a Baron of the realm. 

No fact in literary history is better 
known than that charges of plagia- 
rism are usually brought by those 
who have themselves most frequently 
committed the offence. Contempt 
seems, however, to be the proper way 
in which to treat robbers and pillagers 


Caterpillar Amuleis found in Ireland. 
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of other men’s books. I made no 
complaint even when the “ Synopsis 
of the Peerage’? was reprinted from 
beginning to end, by some provincial 
Pirate, without the slightest allusion to 
its author in any part of the book. In 
this I only imitated what I imagined 
would have been the conduct of the 
learned Dugdale, could he have seen 
the manner in which his great work 
has been treated in the ‘‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage,” and in Mr. 
Banks’s other works. 
N. Harris Nico.as. 

Maryville, Cork, 
Me. Ursan, May 6, 1843. 

A REMNANT of antiquity lately 
came into my possession of so curious 
and singular a kind, that I consider 
some account of it may be interesting 
to you and your learned readers. It 
is in the form of a large caterpillar, of 
silver, hollow, and having the back 
and sides coated with pieces of glass 
and composition of various colours, 
the prevailing colour being yellow, 
with a streak of dark blue pieces at 
each side, and one of red along the 
back; it is in length about four anda 
quarter inches, and about two in cir- 
cumference; it is, in fact, an exact 
imitation in size, colour, and appear- 
ance of the caterpillar called by the 
country people the conac or murrain ;* 
and, from the dread in which this 
reptile is universally held by them as 
being supposed injurious to cattle, it 
appears highly probable that this jewel 
was used as an amulet or charm against 
the reptile of which it is so close a re- 
semblance. It was lately found near 
Timoleague in this county, where there 
is a Franciscan Abbey, built in the 
reign of Edward II. anda sacred well. 
At what period this amulet was fabri- 
cated it would be difficult to say, but 
it has the appearance of great anti- 
quity, and is a proof, if any were 
needed, that the arts in Ireland had in 
ancient times attained a very consider- 
able degree of perfection. 

A caterpillar of similar workmanship 





* This insect is, I am told, the larva of 
the emperor moth. There is also another 
caterpillar of exactly similar size and shape, 
but of a dirty blackish colour, and called 
by the country people the black murrain, 
four of which preserved in spirits have 
been for many years in my possession, 
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is in the collection of Redmond An- 
thony, esq. of Piltown, co. Kilkenny, 
differing, however, from mine in being 
of rather a smaller size and different 
colour, the prevailing colour of Mr. 
Anthony’s being a dirty pale blue, 
whilst that of mine is of a dark amber. 

These curious objects of antiquity 
have been the subject of much discus- 
sion, and, although the prevailing 
opinion is that they were used as 
amulets,* this conjecture is not with- 
out its opponents ; who, however, do 
not appear able to substitute any con- 
jecture in its place. A brother anti- 
quary here has, however, discovered 
evidence which will probably set this 
question at rest ; he has ascertained on 
unquestionable authority that through 
the counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, 
and the west of the co. Cork, there 
is a tradition amongst the peasantry 
that these amulets or charms, as they 
are called by them, were fabricated in 
this form by or under the direction of 
the monks, and hired out by them to 
the country people for the purpose of 
curing the disease in cattle called the 
murrain. This evidence, whilst it 
goes to establish the fact of their 
being amulets, seems, however, to 
negative the idea of their being of very 
remote antiquity, although the custom 
alluded to may probably have con- 
tinued for many centuries, nor in fact 
is it yet laid aside; the same absurd 
and superstitious ceremony being still 
in use in this county, although the 
charm is no longer in the form of the 
so much dreaded insect, but is merely 
a consecrated stone hung round the 
neck of the animal infected. 

Yours, &e. Joun Linpsay. 


On our application to Mr. ANTHONY 
of Piltown, mentioned in the preced- 
ing letter, he has obligingly commu- 
nicated a representation of his Cater- 
pillar Amulet, and the two are shown 
both of their real size in the accom- 
panying Plate. 

He has also sent us the figure of a 
bronze Brooch, of extraordinary size, 
found in the county of Roscommon, 
in 1842. The length of the pin is 





* Such a device appears suggested in 
the trespass offering made by the Philis- 
tines: ‘‘ Wherefore ye shall make images 
of your emerods, and images of your mice 
that mar your land.’’ 1 Samuel, vi, 4, 5, 
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seven inches and a quarter, and it is 
reduced in the plate to less than one 
half its original size. 

Likewise a Celt of large size, seven 
and a half inches in length, the surface 
of which is ornamented with engraved 
lines in the chevron and other patterns. 
It was found in the county Tipperary 
in 1843. 

Both these curiosities are now pre- 
served in the Piltown Museum, together 
with Mr. Anthony’s Caterpillar, 


Mr. Ursan, Pulborough, Feb. 27. 


THE panes of glass of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting fac-similes 
to your notice were, until lately, lying 
in the workshop of a glazier at Dork- 
ing, who, partly aware of their value, 
shewed them to me for my opinion. 
In answer to my inquiries respecting 
the manner in which they came into 
his hands, I learnt that an inhabit- 
ant of Dorking had, some years ago, 
bought up a quantity of old lattice 
windows at Westgate (about a mile 
from Wotton) which came originally 
from Wotton House, the seat of the 
Evelyns. ‘These windows were given 
to the glazier to be repaired, and to 
replace with new glass that which was 
old and discoloured ; and the quarries 
in question were of the number of the 
rejected ones. This information, com- 
bined with the evident antiquity of the 
glass, and the interesting and peculiar 
nature of the inscriptions, removed 
from my mind all doubts as to their 
ascription to the celebrated John 
Evelyn ; and they are now in my pos- 
session. 

As Evelyn was born in 1620, at the 
date at which ‘‘ he scratched the brittle 
pane,”’ he was in his 21st year. It is 
an incident deserving of attention, that 
the peculiar turn in the first stroke of 
the E in the autograph before us, 
which is intended to combine in a 
monograph the initials of his name, 
was adhered to up to his latest years, 
as may be perceived by the fac-simile 
of his autograph, copied from a plate 
illustrating his ‘‘ Diary.” 

Some interesting reflections arise 
from the mottoes selected by the 
youthful Evelyn. The maxim “ Omnia 
Explorate ’”” admirably fits the year 
1641, when he set out upon his travels ; 
and the faithfulness with which he 
adhered to the ‘ Meliora retinete”’ is 
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evidenced by his blameless and useful 
life. The lines 

Tibi nos, tibi nostra supellex 
Ruraque servierint, 

are plainly allusive to the extraordi- 
nary contributions made by the Royal- 
ists to the cause of their sovereign at 
the time when the glass was inscribed. 
The year 1641 witnessed the outbreak 
of those fatal dissensions which eventu- 
ally led to the execution of the un- 
fortunate Charles ; and Evelyn, good 
royalist as he was, appears by his 
Diary to have been, if not daunted by 
the display of the popular force, at 
least induced to quit his native land to 
absent himself “from this ill face of 
things.” It may excite some surprise 
that at a critical period, when not only 
the “supellex ruraque”’ of all royal- 
ists, but their bodily services were in 
such urgent request, he should have 
conceived the expediency of quitting 
the kingdom; but his peaceful and 
amiable character partly accounts for 
his choice. It should also be remem- 
bered, as another ground of vindica- 
tion, that he had but very lately lost 
both his parents, and, being “‘ of araw, 
vaine, uncertaine, and very unwary 
inclination, thinking of nothing but 
the pursuit of vanity and the confused 
imaginations of young men,”’* “study- 
ing a little, but dauncing and fooling 
more,’’t it is not to be wondered at 
that he was not arrested by political 
motives from pursuing the usual ter- 
minating stage of a polite education. 
It appears also that he did not fail to 
contribute at least some of his pro- 
perty to the royal cause; for, on July 
12th, 1643, he writes, “I sent my 
black manege horse and furniture to 
his Mate then at Oxford.” 

The character of the second pane is 
so obvious as to require less comment. 
The letters are not traced with such 
scrupulous neatness as in the other, 
and the second word of the second line 
is particularly indistinct. They run 
thus: 

Thou that betrayst mee to this flame, 
Thy power be to quench the same. 

Though unauthenticated by a sig- 
nature, the fact of this pane having 
been found in company with one of 
undoubted authenticity, the similarity 








* Diary, 1827, vol. i. p. 18. 
+t Diary, vol. i. p. 53, 
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of character,* and, above all, the artis- 
tical delineation of a burning heart, 
with an eye dropping compassionate 
tears on it, a fair specimen of the prac- 
tical address of the author of ‘‘ Chal- 
cography, may outweigh doubts and 
suspicions ; and, indeed, if not Evelyn’s 
work, still there is such quaintness, 
originality, and sentiment in the ‘‘con- 
ceite” that an illustrious paternity 
would scarcely enhance its merits. 
Unfortunately for the lovers of ro- 
mance, no trace of the tender passion 
under the influence of which this soft 
sentence was graved on the glass is 
perceptible in Evelyn’s Diary. 

O nymph! unrelenting and cold as thou 

art, 
This heart is as proud as is thine own, 


was not his language. On the con- 
trary, he informs us of his marriage 
in 1646-7 with Mary, the daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Brown, without the 
slightest preliminary hint of the state 
of his affections. Yet, from an entry 
in his Diary at Naples in 1644-5 (to 
which the courteous reader will permit 
me merely to refer him), it may with 
perfect fairness be inferred that the 
impenetrable zgis of a virtuous and 
faithful love defended him. The 
entries in Evelyn’s Diary rarely bear 
upon matters of a private nature, and 
it would be injudicious to deduce from 
his silence on the subject of his youth- 
ful attachments that he was unsus- 
ceptible of the nobler impressions of 
love. Throughout the Diary it must 
be observed that a predominant feature 
of his character was a calm sedateness, 
with a reluctance to be involved in 
intrigues of any kind, whether politi- 
cal or private ; the single exception of 
his affair with Colonel Morley, on 
the subject of the surrender of the 
Tower to Charles II. being honourable 
to his principles as a consistent royal- 
ist. 

Yours, &c. Freperic A. MALLESON. 





* We do not agree with our corre- 
spondent in regarding the writing on the 
two panes to be unquestionably from the 
same hand, though both are probably 
coeval. In the first quarry the inscrip- 
tion is indisputably proved to be Evelyn’s 
by his peculiar signature. The writing of 
the second quarry is less clear than that of 
the first; and the word read by our cor- 
“ew ‘* power” is possibly mistaken. 
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Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, March 6. 

IN a former paper I was anxious to 
shew, from the evidence of the Dumes- 
day Survey, that at the date of that 
venerable document the number of 
places of worship, by whatever name 
they were designated, whether churches 
or chapels or oratories, was far greater 
than the examination of the returns of 
the Inquisitors would lead us to be- 
lieve. I was led to this conclusion 
from observing the very great number 
of places that are to be found in Domes- 
day, in different counties, which have 
the syllable chirche, chirce, circe, 
cherche, &c. prefixed, yet have no 
mention of the existence of any church 
in the Survey. With respect to many 
of these, it is more than probable that 
they were destroyed by the ravages of 
the Danish invaders, who, being pagans 
as well as savages, spared neither 
church nor cloister. But it could not 
be the case with all; for in the days of 
King Canute, not many years before 
the date of Domesday, many new 
churches were built, and so great was 
his zeal in the cause of Christianity, 
that he framed a system of ecclesiasti- 
cal laws containing twenty-six canons, 
of which the first four enlarge and 
secure the protection of the Church. 
At the period of the landing of the 
Duke of Normandy, the number of 
new erections dedicated to Divine 
worship had prodigiously increased, 
and the numbers both of the secular 
and regular clergy had increased, and 
their possessions still more. But, ac- 
cording to the Saxon laws, churches 
were ranged into three orders : 

Ist. The ealdan mynstre, or mother 
church. 

2nd. The church having a leger- 
stowe, or place of burial. 

3rd. The feld cyric, field kirk, or 
chapel without a cemetery. 

In the Leges Eadgari, par. 2, the 
word ealdan mynstre appears some- 
times to mean the cathedral church; 
but more generally applies to those 
churches of antient erection to which 
tithes were due, such as occur in seve- 
ral parts of the Domesday Survey. 
But, besides these, there were in the 
infancy of Christianity in this island 
structures of a smaller kind, sufficient 
perhaps for the early converts, in the 
then thinly populated state of the 
country. We know that this was 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XXI. 
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actually the case from the authority of 
the venerable Bede, who wrote in the 
early part of the eighth century, and 
who, after informing us that Paulinus 
was diligently employed, under the 
auspices of Edwyn, in preaching and 
baptizing throughout the provinces of 
Deira and Bernicia, and that he 
usually resorted to the banks of rivers 
for the convenience of baptizing, pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘‘ Nondum enim oratoria 
vel baptisteria in ipso exordio nascen- 
tis ibi ecclesie poterant edificari, at- 
tamen in Campodono, ubi tunc villa 
regia erat, fecit basilicam.”’ From 
this passage we learn that, about the 
year 625, Paulinus established a ba- 
silica in Campodono, which, except 
the church of York, was the only 
place of worship in the Northumbrian 
kingdom in his day; but, at the time 
Bede wrote his history, more than a 
century had elapsed since Paulinus 
preached, and during that time both 
oratories and churches and chapels 
had increased. Paulinus,* it is true, 
after the fall of the great King Edwin, 
was obliged to abandon his flock, but 
shortly afterwards a successor of no 
less piety and learning was raised up 
in the person of Aidan, who was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Lindisfarne or Holy 
Island. By the labours of Aidan and 
many other pious missoinaries, the 
Northumbrians were soon recalled 
from their apostacy, and, unless many 
other oratories and baptisteries had 
been founded since the time of Pau- 
linus, where would have been the pro- 
priety of the expression not as yet 





* In a former paper I enumerated the 
churches in the wapentakes of Agbrigg 
and Morley, included in the Domesday 
Survey. The church of Dewsbury is one 
of these, and is regarded as the parent of 
most of the early churches afterwards 
erected. The following inscription is 
placed on a cross, which at present stands 
at the east end of the chancel, on the out- 
side of the church: ‘‘ Paulinus hic pre- 
dicavit et celebravit. A.D. 627.” This is, 
however, not the identical Saxon wheel 
cross, but a fac-simile of it, made, proba- 
bly, from Camden’s traditionary copy. 
It is probable that basilicee or oratories and 
small wood-built structures were erected 
by Paulinus in some places, and crosses only 
in others. The site of these crosses, 
however, was afterwards chosen for the 
erection of churches. 
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(nondum), were they able* to erect 
oratories and baptisteries. But during 
the three succeeding centuries, and 
especially from the beginning of the 
tenth tothe middle of the eleventh 
century, vast sums were raised for the 
erection of cathedrals, monasteries, 
and churches in all parts of England, 
so that we are told by one writer that, 
at the death of Edward the Confessor, 
a third of the lands of England were 
devoted to religious purposes, and, as 
such, exempted from all taxes, and for 
the most part even from military ser- 
vices.t Sir Henry Spelman, though 
well acquainted with the Domesday 
Survey, seems to have adopted the 
authority of Sprott, who lived about 
1274, and who, speaking of William 
the Conqueror, says, ‘‘Fecit etiam 
totam Angliam describi, quantum terre 
quis baronum possedit et quot feoda- 
tos et milites, quot carucatos et vil- 
Janos, quotque ecclesiarum dignitates. 
Et repertum fuit primo de summa Ec- 
clesiarum XLV. M. XI.’”’ So that 
here we have two authorities, one that 
of Sprott’s Chronicle, which asserts 
that at the time of the formation of 
the Domesday Survey there were 
found to be no less than forty-five 
thousand and eleven parish churches 
within the kingdom, while the whole 
number actually noticed in the Survey 
itself amounts to a few more than 
1700. Possibly Sprott’s account may 
be very erroneous, and the number of 
churches given in his Chronicle far too 
great ; but the Domesday Survey is 
certainly not to be considered as in all 
respects a correct record of the whole 
number of churches existing about 
the time of the Conquest. This, in- 
deed, is the opinion of Sir Henry Ellis, 
who, in his general introduction to 
Domesday, states, “ that unexception- 
able evidence has been adduced of the 
existence of one church in Kent, and 
of several others in Northampton- 
shire, which certainly are not noticed 
in the Survey; and in Oxfordshire no 
notice whatever is taken of the church 
of Dorchester, although the seat of a 
bishoprick had been removed from it 
but a short time before the taking of 
the survey.” That there must have 





* Literally, ‘‘ could not be erected as 
yet in the infancy of the Church,’’ &e. 
tT Spelman, Gloss. p. 396, 
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been a very great increase of churches 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
is evident from one of the laws ascribed 
to that king, wherein it is asserted 
that in many places there were three 
or four churches, where, in former 
times, there was but one. I have 
already mentioned that, at the death of 
the Confessor, a large proportion of 
the wealth of England was devoted to 
ecclesiastical purposes.* This was well 
known to the Norman Conqueror, and 
soon after he was seated in the throne 
of England he seems to have formed 
the design of depriving the most emi- 
nent of the English clergy of their 
emoluments and dignities in the 
Church, and of conferring them on his 
countrymen, or upon persons on whose 
loyalty he could depend. It seemed a 
matter of small consequence to him 
what number of churches there were 
in England, unless it could be shown 
that some substantial endowment was 
annexed. The man that could, as is 
commonly reported, destroy thirty-six 
churches, in order to enlarge the new 
forest in Hampshire, has not much 
claim to our respect as a benefactor to 
the Church. It was the landed pro- 
perty of the clergy upon which his 
eyes were fixed, and this is the reason 
that all those churches and other re- 
ligious edifices, to which no glebe of 
any quantity was attached, are either 





* We are told, moreover, that at this 
period prodigious sums were expended in 
the purchase of relics, that the roads 
between England and Rome were so 
crowded with pilgrims, that the very tolls 
they paid were objects of importance to 
the princes through whose territories 
they passed, and very few Englishmen 
imagined they could get to Heaven with- 
out paying this compliment to St. Peter, 
who kept the keys of the celestial regions. 
The Pope and Roman clergy carried on a 
very lucrative traffic in relics, of which 
they never wanted inexhaustible stores— 
kings, princes, and wealthy prelates, pur- 
chased pieces of the cross, or whole legs 
and arms of Apostles ; while others were 
obliged to be contented with the toes and 
fingers of inferior saints. Agelnoth, 
archbishop of Canterbury, when he was 
at Rome, A.D. 1021, purchased from the 
Pope an arm of St. Augustin for one 
hundred talents, or six thousand pounds 
weight of silver, and one talent, or sixty 
pounds weight of gold. Vide Henry, 
Hist. of Britain, yol. iii. p. 296, 
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entirely omitted or at all events men- 
tioned incidentally, or for some object 
that might seem of consequence at the 
time of the entry. It is clear then 
that we can draw no conclusion from 
Domesday of the number of parish 
churches, still less of the chapels and 
oratories, and other religious endow- 
ments that we read of in the Saxon 
times. 

At the end of the enumeration of 
the lands of Tovi, in Norfolk, Domes- 
day, tom. ii. fol. 265, it is said ‘‘ Om’s 
eccl’e s’t in p’tio c’ maneriis,”’ yet we 
do not find that one of all these 
churches is separately entered. 

We find often enough the words “ Ibi 
ecclesia J Presbyter,”’ but seldom with- 
out some endowment, sometimes in 
land, as e. g. a certain number of hides 
or carucates, with so many villani, &c. 
so that the first object appears to 
be a return of the landed property 
and its appendages, not the number 
of the churches, except when con- 
nected with the land. There are 
exceptions, I admit, but not such 
as to invalidate the general rule. In 
some counties indeed, as Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall and some few 
others, if the account in Domesday is 
to be relied upon, there were scarcely 
any parish churches. In Dorsetshire 
the number is not great. The same 
may be said of some other counties ; 
but is it to be believed that no places 
of worship existed in these parts? Is 
it probable that the Anglo-Saxons, 
who, to their honour be it spoken, sent 
missionaries abroad to spread the con- 
solations of Christianity among their 
continental ancestors and the neigh- 
bouring nations, would make no 
spiritual provision for its introduction 
at home? There is reason to believe 
that in those very counties where there 
is hardly any notice of a church in 
Domesday, such places of worship did 
exist in times anterior to the Saxon 
invasion; for we have accounts of tombs 
and shrines of British saints, which 
show the existence of Christian places 
of worship, when those counties were 
occupied by the ancient Britons. 
Camden tells us, that near Leskerd 
was a church formally called S. Guevir, 
(which in British signifies a physician); 
where, as Asser tells us, King Alfred, 
while he was in the midst of his devo- 
tions, recovered of a fit of sickness, 
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Other instances of a similar kind are 
mentioned by Camden, tending to 
show that christianity flourished in 
very early times in these very counties, 
which, according to Domesday, have 
scarcely any church at all. In short, 
this part of the kingdom was famous 
for its veneration of Irish saints, as 
well as their own, insomuch that be- 
tween both there was hardly a town 
but what was consecrated to some one 
of them. The little village of Saint 
Burien’s was formerly called Eglis 
Buriens, i. e. church of Buriand, 
a certain Irish saint ; and it is after- 
wards stated that King Athelstan built 
a church here, and, unless it was after- 
wards destroyed by the Danes, it seems 
improbable that it should not be in 
existence in the Conqueror’s time. 

In the Lansd. MSS. there is a charter 
of liberties conferred by Athelstan to 
the church and town of Beverley. I find 
no mention in Domesday of any such 
church, which (if this charteris genuine) 
must, one would think, have been 
standing at the period of the survey. 
If this charter is to be relied upon, 
Athelstan further endowed the church 
with sac and soc and thol and theim, 
and granted a perpetual college of 
secular canons, consisting of seven 
priests, to celebrate masses and per- 
form the rites of divine service in the 
church ; and Dugdale tells us that the 
right of sanctuary was then first vested 
in the church of St. John by the pious 
munificence of Athelstan, and afridstol,* 
or chair of peace, was placed near the 
altar, as an emblem of protection to 
the refugee. 

If I do not greatly mistake, the task 
would be no very difficult one to dis- 
cover many more such instances of 
omission of churches in Domesday, 
some perhaps from carelessness, others 
designedly, either from the motive IL 





* Camden has preserved the following 
inscription, said to have been engraven 
on the original fridstol. ‘‘ Hee sedes 
lapidea Freedstool dicitur; i. e. Pacis 
Cathedra, ad quam reus fugiendo perveniens 
omnimodam habet securitatem.”” 

A statute of Edward II. provided, 
that ‘so long as the criminals be in the 
church, they shall be supplied with the 
necessaries of life,’? and be permitted 
‘‘ exire libere pro obsceno pondere depo- 
nendo,’’ 
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have already stated, or to answer some 
general scheme of policy, which the 
critical position of the conqueror might 
render expedient. Had either one or 
the other of the two words Ecclesia 
or Presbyter been annexed to the name 
of the towns I have alluded to, we 
might have regarded it as sufficient 
evidence of a then existing church, for 
it is possible that the officers of the 
Exchequer, who abridged the returns, 
might consider the single entry of 
Presbyter as, in most cases, implying 
the existence of achurch. Such in- 
deed we find to be the case in Leicester- 
shire, where we meet with an enume- 
ration of Presbyteri at no less than 
forty-one places in that county, yet 
it is only in the town of Leicester that 
we find the word Ecclesia used. 

There is another circumstance too 
which I find it difficult to explain in 
the survey relating to the tithes of 
churches and circset. I have already 
alluded to the ecclesiastical laws of 
Canute, in which are enumerated all 
the dues payable to the clergy, as tithes 
of corn and cattle, Rome scot, church 
scot, and the payment of them secured 
by various penalties, &c. One would 
have imagined that the support he 
had met with from the see of Rome, 
would have induced the Conqueror so 
far to preserve the appearance at least, 
if not the reality, of respect to the 
church, as to cause inquiry to be made 
on the liabilities of the land to the 
church ; not a word of it is mentioned 
in the instructions to the Inquisitors. 
They were ordered to inquire into the 
name of the place, who held it in the 
time of King Edward, who was the 
present possessor, how many hides in 
the manor, how many carucates in 
demesne, how many homagers, how 
many villans, how many cotarii, how 
many servi, what freemen, how many 
tenants in socage, what quantity of 
wood, how much meadow and pasture, 
what mills and fish ponds, how much 
added or taken away, what the gross 
value in King Edward’s time, what the 
present value, and how much each 
freeman or sochman had or has. 


Such are the exact terms of the In- 
quisition. Historians however, it must 
be confessed, do not entirely agree 
respecting the nature of the returns 
required ; somesaya return was ordered 
to be made “ quot animalia,” others 
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take no notice whatever of any return 
of live stock. The writer of the Saxon 
Chronicle coolly tells us, that not a 
hyde, or yardland, not an ox, cow, or 
hog were omitted in the census; and 
Brompton even adds, ‘‘ quot ecclesiz 
parochiales.” But it is more than 
probable that all these and other varia- 
tions were suggested by a partial ex- 
amination of the returns. Such is the 
opinion of the ablest writers. The 
Saxon Chronicle does indeed assert 
that King William permitted an ac- 
count to be taken of the lands of the 
archbishops, diocesan bishops, and 
abbots ; but those who trace the policy 
of the Conqueror, the speedy deposi- 
tion of these prelates, and the substi- 
tution of foreigners in their place, may 
perhaps not give him much credit for 
this concession. 

One would imagine, from the slight 
mention of tithes in the survey, that 
all such churches as were unendowed 
with land must have derived their 
support entirely by voluntary obla- 
tions, or by church scot or masses. 
In six counties the word ‘ decime” 
is not so much as once mentioned, 
and in none are tithes introduced 
except incidentally ; yet the payment of 
tithes is several times enjoined in the 
Saxon laws, and it is expressly for- 
bidden* that the clergy of one parish 
should entice the parishioners of 
another for the sake of their tithes. It 
should seem that the lay owner was 
at liberty to select such church as he 
preferred, and the consecration of 
tithes made to that church was the 
ordinary practice. By the testimony 
of the two shires of Nottingham and 
Derby, ‘‘ De Stori antecessore Walterii 
de Aincurt d’nt q’d sine alicuj’ licentia 
potuit facere sibi «ccl’am in sua terra 
J in sua soca j suam decimam mittere q, 
vellet.” In another place we find the 
tithe of a ruined church transferred to 
the priest of another parish. It seems 
that from 5 to 20 acres formed the 
usual extent of what was to support 
the church. 

There is one entry in Berkshire both 
of the value of the dues of the church 
as well as the tithes, but they were 
held of the Crown, and a certain 


* In the Liber Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
printed in Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. [. 
p+ 265, dated 994, 
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quantity of land is also mentioned. 
In Suffolk, under Tornai, we have men- 
tion made of a church in King Edward’s 
time of one carucate of land, of which 
Hugo de Montfort has 23 acres, which 
he revokes in favor of a certain chapel, 
which four brothers, freemen of Hugo, 
erected on their own land near the 
cemetery of the mother church; and 
these four brothers were inhabitants 
of the parish of the mother church, 
which was insufficient to accommodate 
the whole parish. One half of the 
burial dues belonged to the church, as 
well as a fourth part of other offerings; 
but whether the chapel had been con- 
secrated or not the hundred were un- 
able to say. Here the chapel was 
built near the cemetery of the mother 
church; but, whether divine service 
was performed in it in the same manner 
as the mother church, or whether one 
or more priest resided in the parish, is 
not said. There was a well-known 
Saxon law, that if a thegn had erected 
a church in his boclande, having a 
place of burial,* he was to give to 
the church one third of his own 
tenths; if he had not a burial place, 
he was to give what he chose out 
of the nine parts. The practice of 
burying within cities commenced 
among the Saxons many ages before 
the Conquest. Cuthbert, the eleventh 
bishop from Augustin, obtained leave 
to make cemeteries within cities. 
The inference to be drawn from this 
is, that before that time the custom was 
to inter the dead at a distance from 
the living. I find in the county of 
Suffolk a church mentioned to which 
nine freemen gave 20 acres for the 
good of their souls ; but the soul sceat 
did not always consist of land; but 
there can be no doubt that the revenues 
of the Church were materially indebted 
to this custom, for it appears in all the 
wills. If the body was buried out of 
the ‘ riht scire ” or parish, the soul’s 
sceat was to be paid to the minister to 
which he belonged. It was to be 





* According to Selden, so essential was 
the circumstance of a cemetery to the cun- 
stitution of a church, that even as Jate as 
Henry III., in a case of guare impedit, 
the issue was not whether it were a church 
or chapel, but whether it had rights of 
baptism and sepulture, 
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always given at the open grave. So 
urgent was the duty of this practice 
felt, that several of their gilds were 
formed for the purpose of providing a 
fund for this purpose. But this prac- 
tice continued many ages after the 
Conquest, and whoever has perused 
the first volume of the Wills and In- 
ventories, &c. of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England from the eleventh 
century downwards, as published un- 
der the auspices of the Surtees Society, 
will find in every part of that very in- 
teresting volume examples of testa- 
mentary liberality to the Church, 
The first will (or rather, as it has been 
with more propriety termed, a mor- 
tuary) contains a list of the splendid 
robes, plate, &c. of William de Kari- 
lepho, abbot of St. Vincent’s in Nor- 
mandy, but, ‘after the Conquest, con- 
secrated Bishop of Durham in 1082. 
These costly ornaments along with 
other articles of value were bequeathed 
to the monks of Durham. But I am 
trespassing upon your pages. There 
remains another source of ecclesiastical 
revenue in the Saxon times, church dues, 
circset or chirchesset,* which was at first 
a quantity of corn paid to the priest on 
St. Martin’s day, as the first-fruits of 
the harvest. It seems, however, to 
have included, especially in later times, 
not only corn but poultry, or any other 
provision paid in kind to the religious. 
This church scot in many cases con- 
stituted the principal support of many 
of the clergy, and yet the sum total 
of the land which is returned as 
subject to this payment is very in- 
significant. There are not a dozen 
names of places in the whole Survey 
where any such payment is mentioned. 
This seems unaccountable on any other 
supposition than that these dues were 
too trivial to be recorded, or if re- 
turned by the local commissioners 
were struck out for the sake of abridg- 
ment, or as irrelevant and unnecessary 


* Fleta (lib.1,¢,47,) thus defines chirch- 
esset, ‘‘ certam mensuram blade tritici 
significat, quam quilibet olim sanctze ec- 
clesize die S. Martini, tempore tam Britan- 
norum quam Anglorum, contribuerunt;” 
and the Leges Ine say, ‘ Ciricsceatta 
reddita sint in festo S. Martini: si quis 
hoc non compleat, sit reus 60 solidorum, 
et duo decuplo reddat ipsum ciricsceat- 
tum,’’ &¢, 
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matter. The jurors in numerous in- 
stances framed returns more compre- 
hensive than was required by the 
king’s precept, and in many instances 
there is reason to believe that the 
Survey handed down to us was less 
circumstantial than the original re- 
turns, from which they were excerpted. 
And when it is considered that, from 
the very nature of the questions pro- 
pounded in the king’s precept, none 
but persons long resident in each 
district could give accurate infor- 
mation, and that to Saxon proprietors 
the most valuable portion of the re- 
turns was due, what more likely than 
that in some more remote and less cul- 
tivated districts, where the inhabitants 
were in a very rude and barbarous 
state, there should be a difficulty 
in many instances in finding persons 
competent to give the requisite in- 
formation; and, admitting that such 
qualified persons were found, the Saxon 
tongue was so little cultivated by the 
Norman scribes, that they were very 
likely to commit a mistake in trans- 
lating or in transcribing such returns. 
One such mistake I find in this neigh- 
bourhood in the name of a village, 
which in the Survey is printed Hep- 
tone instead of Heatone, the letter a 
being changed into p. The village is 
placed in the proper place betwixt 
Leptone and Dalton, and is now known 
by the name of Kirkheaton, a church 
having been erected there subsequently 
by one of the Lacies. Had there not 
been in the survey another village 
spelt Hoptone I should have thought 
it possible that Heptone was a mis- 
spelling for Hopton, another village 
not very distant ; and there are other 
marks, if I mistake not, of careless 
transcribing on the part of the Nor- 
man scribes. 

It has often been a subject of sur- 
prise that Halifax, which is the capital 
of one of the largest and most populous 
parishes in the kingdom, should not be 
named in Domesday when several other 
villages around it are enumerated, such 
as Eland, Ouram, Hipperholm, Stain- 
land, Greetland, Fixby, Rastrick, &c. 
What may, perhaps, add to our sur- 
prise is the well-authenticated fact 
that a church at Halifax is mentioned 
in existence not long after the Con- 
quest, yet after the completion of 
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Domesday, and going under the 
name of a rectory.* How then shall 
we account for the omission? It was 
quite impossible, had such a town or 
even village as Halifax existed at the 
period of the Domesday survey, that 
the Inquisitors should have overlooked 
it, seeing that so many of the circum- 
jacent townships are recorded. The 
truth is that the term Halifax or Hali 
faich or fas, the holy forest, (for fach’ 
is an ancient name for forest,) was 
applied to the forest, in which there 
was an hermitage dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, where, in fact, the 
parish church now stands. In the 
ages before the Conquest it was em- 
bosomed in woods, and the sanctity 
in which the hermitage was held at- 
tracted a constant influx of pilgrims 
from the surrounding districts. Cam- 
den’s account of Halifax tells us “‘ that 
at first it was a hermitage of very great 
antiquity, and the church that now 
is built from, or rather added to, a 
chapel long'since built, was consecrated, 
and dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
who is styled by some ancients the 
first father of hermits; and in which 
place, they pretend, was kept the real 
face of St. John the Baptist ; hence was 
it named Halifax or holy face.’’ Others 
derive the word from the Norman word 
fax, signifying hair, in allusion to an 
idle fable, which, as it is on all hands 
regarded as a monkish invention for 
mercenary purposes, I will not trouble 
your readers with on this occasion. 
But it seems to me that neither of these 
latter derivations is the true one, but 
that the name was given to the place 
from the situation of the hermitage in 
a forest ; hence it was called Halifacht 
or sacer boscus.{ It was situate in a 
dark and solemn grove on the bank of 





* Vide Dr. Whitaker’s Loidis et El- 
mete, p. 331. 

+t In Glossaria of Ducange and others 1 
find the word “‘ fachia”’ interpreted ‘‘ sylva 
ex arboribus inczduis,” that is, a wild wood 
of unpruned trees, a fit site for a her- 
mitage or hermitory. Fachia is also trans- 
lated Gallicé futaye. 

¢ John de Sacro-bosco, author of the 
Treatise de Spherd, is said to have been 
born in Halifax. 

Dr. Whitaker derives the name of Hali- 
fax from Hali, and an old plural noun fax, 
in Norman French denoting “‘ high ways.” 
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a small rivulet, possibly for the con- 
venience of baptizing the early Christian 
converts, and it would have been dif- 
ficult to have found in the whole 
district a place of greater privacy and 
retirement, or (as the face of things 
then stood) one better calculated for 
the purposes of devotion, such as was 
the object of this hermitage. We have 
no account of the period when the 
church or chapel built on the site of 
this hermitage was consecrated, but it 
may have been used, and probably 
was used, as a place of divine worship 
before the Conquest. It is more than 
probable that the number of chapels 
atthe period of Domesday was much 
greater than a perusal of that work 
would lead us to suspect. Where 
capelle are mentioned it is generally 
in connection with some church, but 
that they existed independently of any 
such connection we may be sure from 
the incidental allusions made to such 
chapels. In Norwich, for instance, 
it is stated that the inhabitants had 
forty-three chapels. But we are not 
told how they were supported. It 
must always be borne in mind that the 
churches of the Anglo-Saxons, es- 
pecially in the earlier periods, were 
built of wood. Of such materials was 
the first church in Northumberland 
built, as well as the one of Holy 
Island. Iam aware that many speci- 
mens of ancient Saxon ecclesiastical 
architecture are still adduced in proof 
of the use of stone masonry, but they 
appear chiefly in the instance of a few 
parish churches which existed in Saxon 
times. But the number of such is small 
when compared to the number of 
churches, few as they are, that are re- 
corded in Domesday. Of the great 
majority of unrecorded chapels, ora- 
tories, hermitages, &c. existing at or 
about the period of Domesday, the 
trunks of trees from the surrounding 
forest or the turf, and occasionally, 
perhaps, such stone as might be dug 
on the spot, constituted the whole 
materials of these humble yet holy 
structures. 

Yours, &c. J. K. Wacker, M.D. 
T——1l House, 
March 25. 

IN a book entituled ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Life and Works of the Right 
Honorable Sir John Sinclair, Bart.,”’ 


Mr. Ursan, 
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written by his son, the Rev. John 
Sinclair, M.A., and published at Edin- 
burgh in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1837, 
there is a preliminary account of the 
ancestry of the Baronet, in which an 
indirect attempt is made to engraft 
him on the legitimate stock of that 
branch of the Sinclairs in which the 
ancient Earldom of Caithness still 
exists. The sister of the learned 
writer is well known as the authoress 
of several amusing though inaccurate 
productions; and this lady, without 
the slightest hesitation or demur, is 
incessantly trespassing on the patience 
of her readers with notices of her illus- 
trious ancestors the Earls of Caithness. 
Both brother and sister, however, 
seem to be ignorant of the fact that 
their connexion with the Caithness 
family is one not recognised in law, 
seeing that the founder of their family 
was illegitimate. This ignorance is 
the more remarkable, as the reverend 
gentleman and the lady have a brother 
who follows the calling or occupation 
of a genealogist, and who has given 
the world a tolerable estimate of his 
talents in that line in the publication 
of a treatise on the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ heirs male’”’ in the patents of 
Scotish peers. 

Now this gentleman, whose un- 
ceasing inquisitiveness in all matters 
of pedigree astonishes and delights all 
those who have the honour of his 
acquaintance, should have put his pen 
through the following passage, which 
occurs at page 3 of his brother John’s 
memoirs of his father :— 


‘* George, fifth Earl of Caithness, con- 
veyed, in 1596 and 1603, the lands of 
Ulbster to Patrick Sinclair, whom in both 
grants he designates his cousin. Dying 
without issue, Patrick was succeeded by 
his brother John, styled Master (Ma- 
gister), a title of honour peculiar in those 
times to professional scholars. To this 
learned gentleman the same Earl renews 
the former grants, for the particular love 
and favour that he bears towards his 
cousin Master John Sinclair of Ulbster. 
This charter was confirmed by the Crown 
in 1616.” 


That the eldest son of a Scotish 
baron was termed, and is termed, 
Master is unquestionably true, but 
that the word Magister, or, in ancient 
Scotish parlance, ‘‘ Maister,”” was a 
title of honour in the circumstance 
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here sect forth is altogether prepos- 
terous, as, so far from being esteemed 
an honourable distinction, it was 
uniformly applied to professional per- 
sons. Thus notaries public, a very 
subordinate class, were so termed ; so 
were teachers or dominies; and pro- 
bably the highest grade to whom it 
was assigned were preachers —thus 
the well-known Robert Bruce was 
called ‘‘ Maister,” so was John Knox, 
&c.; the probability is that this John 
was either a notary public or a do- 
minie. The expression consanguineus 
or cousin proves nothing, as it was 
not unusual for the great feudal lords 
of that period to style their vassals or 
retainers so, the more especially where 
they happened to be illegitimately 
connected with them. 

At a subsequent place the Rev. 
John, in treating of the descendants 
of the learned John, records amongst 
the most distinguished of the family 
*€ John Sinclair of Brims, who served 
during the thirty years’ war in the 
Scotish army, and Sir George Sinclair 
of Clyth,” &c. It is therefore a fact 
that Sinclair of Brims was a descend- 
ant of the learned Patrick ; and, as the 
former was an ancestor of the late 
Sir John, it will admit of no contro- 
versy that Maister John Sinclair was 
the common ancestor. 

The question therefore comes to be, 
Who was Maister John? Now in the 
Great Seal Record preserved in the 
General Register House in Edinburgh, 
Lib. 45, No. 18, there occurs a le- 
gitimation dated 20 June, 1607— 
** Patricio et Magistro Joanni Sinclair 
filiis naturalibus quondam WILLIELMI 
Sinclair de Mey.” William Sinclair 
of Mey was succeeded in his estate by 
his younger brother George, the an- 
cestor of the present Earls of Caith- 
ness; it is therefore plain that, had not 
Maister John been a bastard, he would 
have inherited the estate of Mey, and 
his descendant, Sir John Sinclair, 
would have been Earl of Caithness. 

The letters of legitimation are de- 
cisive on the question; their effect, as 
all Scotch lawyers know, was to 
enable a bastard to make a settlement 
of his estate, and the object of the 
royal licence referred to was to enable 
Maister John to succeed to the lands 
of Ulbster. The application, there- 


fore, for such authority was con- 
4 
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clusive as to the illegitimacy of those 
who thought proper to make it. 

To add further authority seems 
almost unnecessary; but for at least 
150 years afterwards the Ulbster 
family bore the distinctive mark of 
bastardy» upon their arms. These 
marks are (at least in Scotland) either 
the baton sinister or the gobonated 
border; thus Nesbitt remarks in his 
Heraldry (1722)—‘“‘ Bastards are dis- 
tinguished either by a border gobo- 
nated, or by a sinister bar.”” Again 
he says—‘‘ This border has not only 
been used by the issue of bastards, 
but even by bastards themselves, so 
that the border gobonated is become 
more suspicious of being a sign of 
illegitimation than any other figure in 
heraldry except the baton sinister.”’— 
p-. 13, vol. 2. Thus the Duke of Beau- 
fort wears a gobonated border, pro- 
bably in consequence of the double 
illegitimacy in his family, whereas 
some at least of the ennobled descend- 
ants of Charles II. bear only the baton 
sinister. 

Accordingly Nesbitt thus describes 
the arms of the Brims family—“ John 
Sinclair of Brimmes, a son of a second 
marriage of Mr. John Sinclair of 
Ulbster, descended of the family of 
May, come of the House of Caithness ; 
his arms are ‘‘ surrounded by a border 
gobonated.” Again, Patrick Sinclair 
of Ulbster has his arms within a 
** bordure gobonated.”’ 

When this distinctive mark of ille- 
gitimacy was removed does not appear, 
yet it could not have been much before 
the time of the late Sir John; indeed 
the circumstance was well known 
among the gentry of the county of 
Caitgness, for during one of the po- 
litical contests for that county, when 
party ran high, the worthy Baronet 
was looked upon as a kind of novus 
homo, and one aristocrat of high 
family, although holding the same 
politics, refused to vote for the great 
agriculturist, asserting that “his 
bonnet was toom”’ (i.e. empty, or not 
tied behind,) meaning thereby, ac- 
cording to the phrase in that part of 
the world, that he came of illegitimate 
stock. 

[ observe in a former number* a 
communication relative to the Caith- 





* Sept. 1843, p. 260. 
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ness pedigree, in which the error as to 
the legitimacy of the Ulbster family 
is pointed out. Probably your corre- 
spondent had not seen the passage 
from the Memoirs of Sir John, as he 
would undoubtedly in that event have 
been more precise in his proofs. 





Yours, &c. LEGITIMUS. 
Mr. URBAN, oe * ape 


YOUR account of Littleborough 
chapel, in your valuable periodical of 
February last (p. 182), and of the 
praiseworthy conduct of the lady 
whose munificence has so much con- 
tributed to the window at the east 
end, induces me to offer to your 
readers a few of the early notices of 
the family of Newall, of whom that 
lady is a member, as well in blood as 
by her marriage with her cousin, the 
present Robert Newall, esq. of Lane 
Cottage, near the family mansion of 
Lower Town House. 

The family of Newall is one of those 
ancient families who have for cen- 
turies resided on their paternal estate; 
but in the retirement of respectable 
life, holding the rank of yeomanry, 
which in former times, and particu- 
larly in the age when the Newalls 
first settled in Lancashire, formed no 
unimportant portion of society: suffi- 
ciently elevated beyond the humbler 
classes to preserve a tolerable degree 
of influence and authority amongst 
them, while they were sheltered in 
their retirement from those political 
storms which distracted the higher 
circles of the community, and which 
led to the ruin of many of the best 
families of the kingdom, and to the 
confiscation of their estates. 

The first mention we find of this 
family is that of Lawrence Newall, in 
a deed, dat. 8th July, 31 Hen. VI. as a 
grantee for life of certain messuages 
in the town of Northowram, being in 
Shipden, in the parish of Halifax, 
co. York, with remainder to his son 
William, and the heirs of the said 
William and Isabella his wife, who 
was the daughter and co-heir of Chris- 
topher Kyrshagh, of Town Houses 
(now called Lower Town House, the 
seat of Mrs. Newall, the widow of the 
late Lawrence Newall, Esq. the eldest 
brother of the present Mr. Robert 
Newall above- mentioned), in the parish 

Gent. Mage. Vou. XXI. 
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of Rochdale, and within the chapelry 
of Littleborough :—* Ita q’d post de- 
cessum d’ci Laurencii omnia p’dca 
mesuagia tr. & ten’ remaneant Will’o 
Newall filio p’dci Laurencii & heredib’ 
inter ipsum Will’m & Isabellam ux’em 
unam filiarum Xp’oferi Kyrschagh de 
eorum corporibus legitime procreat’, ”’ 
&e. 

And also by a deed of the same 
date, Henry Marlond, vicar of Roch- 
dale, and Roger Walmursley, chaplain, 
confirmed to Christopher Kyrschagh 
certain messuages, &c. ‘‘in villa de 
Honersfield” for life, with remainder 
as to a moiety thereof to ‘‘ Elianore 
filie d’ci Xp’oferi ;” and the other 
moiety to ‘Isabella alt’ filiar’ d’ci 
Xp’oferi, habend’ et tenend’ sibi et 
heredib’ inter ipsam & Will’m Newall 
de corp’b’ eor’ legitime p’creat’,”’ &c. 

Town Houses thus came to the 
Newalls by the match with Isabella, 
who was, with her sister Eleanor, the 
wife of Jordan Chadwick, (a quo the 
Chadwicks of Healy Hall,) a coheir 
of her father, Christopher Kyrshagh. 
This William Newall and Isabella his 
wife had issue a son, Lawrence Newall, 
who was living 16 July, 18 Ed. IV, 
when his father gave him certain lands 
in ‘* Schypden infra villam de North- 
owram ;” and also 20 April, 21 Ed. 
IV. as by an indenture of that date, 
by which it appears that ‘divers 
actions have been moved & stirred 
between Laurenc Newall upon that one 
partie, & Jurdan Chadwik vpon that 
other partie, whereuppon there is suffi- 
cient suyrte to performe the ord’nunce 
& dome of vs S*. John Assheton 
knyght, & John Bothe  squyer, 
arbri’, chosen of the p’ties;” and an 
award made to the effect that ‘‘y* 
said Jurdan and Alienor his wyfe, and 
the heyres of the bodye of y¢ said 
Alieno® lawfully begeten, to peacibly 
have all man’, mes’, & londez, the 
queche at any tyme were of Cristofer 
Kyrshawe, withi" y® p’ochie of Rache- 
dale, called the Wyght Ollers Aounden 
the Chogh Milne ;” and that ‘the 
said Laurence & y* heires of his body 
lawfully to be getten to have al’ 
man’ mes’, landes, & ten’, in the 
p’och of Rachdale, y¢ quech were sum- 
tyme of Cristofer Kyrshaw, called the 
Townehousez, & lands in s* p’och, be- 
twene a place called Whitfield and 
another place called Hall-burgh,” 

4G 
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Thelast-mentioned Lawrence Newall 
was party also in the 12 H. VII. & 13 
H. VIII. to several indentures of set- 
tlement on the marriages of his son 
William -Newall, and his grandson 
Lawrence Newall (son of the same 
William), and died anfe 24 H. VIII. 
leaving a widow, Sibill, of whom, 
however, we have no account as to 
her family. William married Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Milne, 12 H. 
VII. by whom he hadason, Lawrence. 
He married, secondly, to Jone, daughter 
of Richard Clayden of Tongton, co. 
Lanc. 13 Hen. VIII.; and by the same 
articles, which were dated 10th Ja- 
nuary that year, he covenanted that 
his son Lawrence, then under the age 
of eight years, should marry Jane, the 
sister of the said Jone. This mar- 
riage, however, was dissolved in 1548, 
by reason of the minority of the par- 
ties, by the Consistory Court of 
Chester. The original instrument for 
effecting that object is now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Robert Newall; the 
seal has the royal arms, and the 
document runs in the name of the 
king, and bears date 15th Feb. 1548, 
2 Edw. VI.* 

William Newall, just named, made 
his will 17th Sept. 1550, describing 
himself of ‘‘ the Logher Town House,” 
and directs his burial to be in the 
parish churchyard of Rochdale, and 
appoints his son, the aforesaid Law- 
rence, his executor. This is the first 
document of a testamentary descrip- 
tion in this collection of evidences ; 
and he states himself to be indebted 
in the sum of eight shillings to ‘‘ ye 
Lytlebrogh chapell.” This will was 
proved 11th Oct. 1550, in the Com- 
missary Court of Chester. 

Lawrence Newall, his son, lived 
about seven years after the decease of 
his father, and in his will, dated 





* All the deeds from which the family 
pedigree has been deduced are in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Robert Newall, of Lane 
Cottage, and are in an excellent state of 
preservation. None of the seals exhibit 
any family armorial bearings, unless the 
seal of Robert Savile, 7 Eliz., who is 
mentioned hereafter, having the impress 
of an owl, be an exception; but, as no 
wreath or coronet occurs, it has not the 
characteristic quality of being a crest or 
armorial ensign. 


April 2, 1557, likewise describes him- 
self of ‘‘ the Logher Town House,”’ de- 
sires to be buried in Rochdale church, 
and gives to the ‘‘ bying of a chalis or 
vestment to y® Lytlebrogh chapell ijs.” 
This will was proved before the Dean 
of Manchester 19 April, 1557. 

Robert Newall, son of the last- 
mentioned Lawrence, was very young 
at his father’s death; for in 1575 we 
find him in the guardianship of “ Ro- 
bert Sayveil of Pullayne,” co. Linc. 
esq. who by indenture dated 6 Feb. 
7 Eliz. grants to ‘‘ Henry Scolfeld of 
Waytorker, in the parish of Rachdale,”’ 
yeoman, the “‘ custody, wardship, and 
marriage of Robert Newall, son and 
heir of Lawrence Newall, late of Lower 
Town House in the parish of Rachedale 
aforesaid, deceased, together with the 
governance of the lands of the said 
Robert Newall, holden of him the said 
Robert Sayvile until the said Robert 
Newall shall be of the full age of 
twenty-one years.” And the instru- 
ment recites that ‘‘ he the said Robert 
Sayvile is very lawfull and rightfull 
guardiane in chyvalrye of the bodye 
of the said Robert Newall.” 

This Robert Newall died 4 Feb. 23 
Elize, seised of Townhouses and 
Castlemore in Hundersfield, as appears 
by an ing. post mortem taken 22 Sep- 
tember, 40 Eliz. at Rochdale before 
Edward Leigh, esq. escheator. He 
left a son, Robert, who was at the 
decease of his father aged only four 
years; and a daughter, Dorothy, who 
became the wife of James Kayes, as 
appears by a bill and answer pre- 
served in the Duchy Court of Lancas- 
ter, amongst the pleadings of that year. 

The will of Robert Newall the father 
is recited in the pleadings just referred 
to. It bears the date 1 Feb. 24 Eliz.* 
The proceedings relate that he died 
seised of a messuage in Hunderstield, 
co. Lanc. as “held by the tenure of 
knight’s service as of the manor of 
Rochedale of Sir John Byron, Knt,” 
and that “the said Sir John Byron, 
after the death of the testator, pos- 
sessed himself of the bodie of the said 
Robert the son, and did by his deed 
grant unto John Belfield of Cleggwood, 
the wardship of the said Robert.” 





* So in the original record in the 
Duchy Office, but the inquisition states 
that he died in 23 Eliz. 
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Robert Newall the son had been 
contracted in marriage when in his 
minority to Alice Belfield of Rochdale ; 
but the marriage, by reason of their 
minority, was declared void 21 Janu- 
ary 1592, and the sentence of divorce 
was registered at Chester. He was 
at that time described of ‘‘Town 
House,” and was then only fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. He died in 
1659, the register of his burial at 
Rochdale fixing that event to be 18th 
February, 1658-9. 

He left by Mary his wife a nu- 
merous family, of whom his eldest 
son, Robert, was baptized at Rochdale 
in 1599. This Robert Newall married 
Mary, the daughter of James Fielden 
of the Haghe in Hundersfield, by 
whom he had Lawrence, his eldest 
son, who died unmarried at the ad- 
vanced age of 87, in the year 1711, 
and who resided on the family estate 
of Lower Town House; his brother 
William Lawrence, who succeeded 
him, also resided there, and from 
whom the present family descend.* 

As the object of this memoir has 
been principally to notice the early 
descents of this highly respectable 
family, with the view of showing the 
importance of preserving family evi- 
dences, it will not be necessary to 
occupy your valuable space with de- 
tails relative to the modern generations ; 
but it may be observed that this is 
one of the comparatively rare instances 
of establishing by clear and satisfac- 
tory documentary evidence, a con- 
tinued and unbroken line of descent 
connected with residence upon the 
family estate for nearly four centuries, 
and of deducing such descent unas- 
sisted by the visitations or any other 
contemporary authority in a tabular 
or compendious form. And, although 
the family in question may fairly boast 
of such a descent, and of retaining 
the estate of Town Houses from the 
time of Henry the Sixth to the present 
day, they may also congratulate them- 
selves on the ‘pride of ancestry ” 
from a still more remote period through 
the Kershaghs, by whom that mansion 





_* Robert Newall, who married Miss 
Fielden, had other children by her, of 
whom Jane married James Dearden of 
Newhouse and Whitfield in Hundersfield, 
gentleman, and became the ancestress of 
the present James Dearden, esq. F.S.A. 
of Rochdale. 
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was brought to them. If not tres- 
passing too much on your limits, I 
will briefly recite some of the incidents 
connected with the Kershaghs, which 
appear equally interesting, as being 
also illustrative of some of the customs 
of former times. 

John de Kyrkeshagh paid a rent of 
two shillings to William de Litholres 
ante 1281,9 Edw. I. His son Matthew, 
who was living at that time, married 
Margery, daughter of William de 
Litholres, and received from his father- 
in-law by deed 9 Edw. I. a circuit of 
land called Longelghheye, Litholres, 
and Milne in Honersfeld, and his 
mother-in-law Matilda, in 6 Edw. 
IIL. released Litholres to him, she 
then being a widow. Margery his 
wife, in 14 Edw. III. also released all 
her claim to her lands in Honersfeld, 
on the river Rache, to Henry de 
Kyrkeshagh their son. 

Henry de Kyrkeshagh had a son, 
“Galfridus del Kyrkeshagh,” living 
44 Edw. III., and who settled all his 
lands in Honersfeld, Butterworth, and 
Castleton on John Tytheler, Vicar of 
Rochdale, his trustee, 14 Ric. Il. 
Henry’s widow, Isabella, in 1408, re- 
leased to her son John de Kyrkeshagh 
all her claim in the lands of Lythollers, 
Belfeld, and Newbold, in the “‘ villes”’ 
of Honorsfeld, Butterworth,and Castle- 
ton. This John de Kyrkeshagh, or 
Kyrshagh, of ‘Town Houses near 
Rochdale,” as by a charter without 
date, had his father’s lands settled on 
him and Margaret his wife, daughter 
of Thomas le Hayward in 1390. He 
was living 2 Hen. VI., and had a son 
Christopher KyrshaghofTown Houses, 
whose daughter Isabella was the wife 
of William Newall, 31 Hen. VI. 

Christopher Kyrshagh had an in- 
dulgence granted to him by Peter de 
Monte, Nuncio of Pope Eugenius IV. 
to him and to his wife Margaret for 
absolution, 18 Hen. VI. 1440; and 
another from Pope Pius II. to them as 
Trinitarians of the Hospital of St. 
Thomas at Rome, 37 Hen. VI. 1459. 
He settled his paternal estates as be- 
fore mentioned, 31 Hen. VI., and died 
about the 18 Edw. 1V.* 

The following arms illustrative of 





* Vide pedigree of Chadwick and 
Kyrshaw, Reg. Norfolk I. 26, and pedigree 
of Newall, Norfolk VIII. 148, in Coll. 
Arm. 
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the family connections to which I have 
adverted have been selected by Mrs. 
Newall, and placed with others in the 
window of Littleborough Chapel. 


KyrkesHaGu, of Town House: Or, 
on achief per pale gules and sable three 
bezants. 

LitHotres, of Litholres: Vert, a lion 
rampant or, semé of caltraps sable. 

NeEwa tt, of Town House: Quarterly, 
first and fourth, Per pale gules and azure, 
three covered cups within an orle or: 
second, Kyrshagh: third, Litholres. 

Cuapwick of Healy: Quarterly, first, 
Chadwick, Gules, an inescutcheon within 
an orle of martlets argent: second, 
Kyrkeshagh: third, Healy, Gules, four 
lozenges engrailed in bend ermine: 
Jourth, Butterworth, Argent, a lion 
couchant azure between four ducal 
coronets gules. 

Buck.iey, of Howarth Parva: Sable, 
a chevron between three bull’s heads 
caboshed argent; quartering Butter- 
worth. (The Chadwicks of Healy quarter 
Buckley of Buckley. Coll. Arm.) 

Ho tt, of Stubley: Argent, on a bend 
engrailed sable three fleurs-de-lis of the 
field. (Also quartered by the Chad- 
wicks. Coll. drm.) 

Be.¥Fie.tp, of Cleggswood: Ermine, 
on a chief gu. a label of five points ar. 


Ten other shields contain the arms 
of some of the ancient families of the 
district, as Bamford of Shore, Ingham 
of Cleggswood, Halliwell of Pike 
House, &c. and those used by the 
bishop of the diocese, the clergy con- 
nected with the parish, and by some 


' of the gentry of the neighbourhood. 


The present mansion of Town House 
was erected about 40 years ago, on 
the site of the old house, of which a 
model and drawings are preserved. 
Several portraits of the ancient members 
of the family are likewise at Town 
House, as also an old family Bible, 
temp. Eliz. in its original binding. 

Yours, &c. R. D. 





Mr. Urgan, Cirencester, Jan. 13. 

IN page 2 of your present volume, 
a correspondent wishes to learn the 
most effectual means of destroying the 
grubs which eat holes in books, and 
of preventing their attacks. Having 
suffered considerable damage in this 
way, the subject was forced on my 
attention, and the result of my expe- 
rience is much at his service. Keep- 
ing books in a damp room, and moving 
them but seldom, will render them 


particularly liable to attack. For 
many years I have employed a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate of mercury 
in clean rain water, applied with a 
pen or feather, to destroy the grubs, 
both in books and furniture, and have 
applied it generally on book-covers, as 
well as on articles of furniture, by 
means of a sponge tied on the end of 
a short stick, to avoid wetting the 
fingers. An ounce of the sublimate 
(which will not cost more than six- 
pence) may be added to a quart bottle- 
full of the water. This quantity would 
saturate an imperial pint of water at 
the common temperature, but boiling 
water would dissolve one-third of its 
own weight; to dissolve it speedily, 
therefore, the water may be warmed. 
This is the solution used by Kyan to 
pickle and preserve timber; but I had 
employed it, long before his patent, in 
consequence of reading in Thénard’s 
Traité de Chemie, tom. iii. p. 643, first 
edition, 1815, of a method first used 
by Dr. Chaussier of preserving dead 
bodies, by putting them into a sa- 
turated solution of this salt. Thénard 
there says he had seen a human head 
thus preserved, which had been ex- 
posed to the sun and rain for a great 
many years, without having undergone 
the slightest alteration. It was but 
little changed in appearance, and was 
easily recognised, although the flesh 
was become almost as hard as wood. 

The mischievous insect which has 
been most injurious in my case ap- 
pears in the hottest days of summer 
as a small mopish beetle of a coffee- 
brown colour, and about the tenth of 
an inch in length; but the greatest 
mischief is done in the spring, when 
it appears in the larva state as a white 
grub, with a brown speck on the head. 
I can immediately detect the beetles 
on the wing. At first they are plump, 
and if crushed exhibit eggs; in a short 
time, probably after their eggs are 
deposited, they may be found dead 
near a window, and merely an empty 
crust. I have bestowed much atten- 
tion upon them, but have been unable 
to detect them laying their eggs, nor 
am I certain that I have found their 
eggs in place before they were hatched. 
They are the prinus pertinax of ento- 
mologists,* the woodfretter, or wood- 
worm. 





* Booth’s Analytical Dictionary, p. 93. 
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The solution should contain less 
sublimate than the proportion before- 
mentioned when used to wash the 
covers of bound books; two drachms 
and a half to a pint of water would be 
sufficient as a preservative. Some so- 
lution may be added with advantage 
to the book binder’s paste. 

Although I have mentioned but one 
kind of insect, this wash is effectual 
against all others. 

Yours, &c. A. MERRICK. 


_—_— 


Mr. Ursan, Yarmouth, March 14. 


I BEG leave to send you the an- 
nexed transcript from the inscription 
upon a brass plate affixed to the wall 
in the church of Westhall in Suffolk ; 
and | flatter myself you may join with 
me in appreciating its historical in- 
terest, and may consider it on this 
account deserving of insertion in your 
valuable repository. On the present, 
as on many other occasions, | have 
felt great cause for regret, that, rich as 
is the county of Suffolk, much as it 
abounds in curious matter of different 
descriptions, and many as are the men 
of talents and learning and research it 
has produced, it should have remained 
to the present day altogether without 
an historian. The Rev. Edward 
Forster, indeed, some fifty years ago, 
proposed to supply the desideratum, 
and issued a prospectus accompanied 
with a list of queries for the purpose. 
The same was done about twenty 
years subsequently by Henry Jermyn, 
esq. and D. E. Davy, esq. conjointly. 
But in neither case has any result 
followed ; and, excepting Kirby’s Suf- 
folk Traveller, and the Beauties of 
Suffolk, and Excursions in Suffolk, all 
of them works of the most meagre 
character, no publication whatever of 
a general nature has at present ap- 
peared in relation to the county.* And 
yet the path of its historiographer 





* We may take occasion to mention 
here the ‘‘ Supplement to the Suffolk 
Traveller,’”? by Mr. Augustine Page, now 
in the course of publication, and nearly 
completed ; and that Mr. Davy of Ufford 
is now contributing to ‘‘ The Topographer 
and Genealogist ’’ a series of descriptions 
of the Sepulchral Antiquities of the 
county, of which the hundreds of Babergh, 
Blackburn, and Blything have already 
appeared.—Epir. 
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cannot but have been considerably 
facilitated by the quantity of materials 
provided to his hand. The Histories 
of the Hundred of Thingoe, of Bury, 
of Ipswich, of Dunwich, of Framling- 
ham, of Lowestoft, of Southwold, of 
Hawsted, and of Hengrave, are already 
before the public in print; besides 
sundry publications more limited in 
their scope, and a General View of the 
Agriculture of Suffolk, by the laborious 
Arthur Young, himself a resident in 
the vicinity of Lavenham. Nor, in 
enumerating these, many and im- 
portant as they are, has mention by 
any means been made of the whole or 
perhaps even of the most valuable 
portioh prepared for the purpose. 
The singular liberality of Mr. Hudson 
Gurney purchased and deposited in 
the British Museum the great mass of 
materials collected by Mr. Jermyn, 
stores not more remarkable for their 
extent than for the laborious and re- 
condite research with which they had 
been accumulated; and Mr. W. S. 
Fitch of Ipswich has formed another 
collection, hardly inferior in quantity, 
but very dissimilar in character, being 
peculiarly rich in ancient charters, 
and rolls, and court-books, and deeds, 
and autograph letters, and drawings, 
and engravings, than which there are 
no more legitimate materials for his- 
tory and topography. Of Mr. Jer- 
myn’s papers a detailed account will 
probably soon be published in some 
volume descriptive of the MSS. in our 
great national repository. Mr. Fitch 
has himself undertaken to illustrate 
his own collection, and has printed, 
though only for private circulation, 
the first moiety of his catalogue. 
This spirited example it is hoped may 
in time be generally followed ; for it is 
difficult to appreciate the advantages 
to be derived from such publications, 
which, by giving notoriety to what 
would else remain in comparative 
obscurity in the drawers and closets 
and shelves of a private mansion, at 
once stimulate inquiry, draw forth 
hidden treasures, teach their possessors 
to know and estimate and preserve 
them, and enable men of similar pur- 
suits to direct their inquiries with the 
greatest prospect of success. 

To return to the parish of West- 
hall, the more immediate object of 
this letter,—what is known of its early 
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history is both small and unimportant. 
The Bohun family, as may be inferred 
from the inscription upon the brass, 
and as is recorded by Kirby, did not 
become possessed of the lordship till 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. From 
that period they continued to hold it, 
till, about twenty years ago, the Rev. 
Francis Browne Bohun, the uncle of 
the present Mr. Bohun of Beccles, a 
descendant in the female line, alien- 
ated it by sale. Their property in the 
parish appears from a manuscript in 
his hands never to have been large; 
but their mansion was one that de- 
noted opulence and importance. It 
was an erection of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, a spacious 
square building, flanked at each 
corner with a small turret, and entered 
by Tudor archways; the whole of 
dull unsightly brick, and altogether 
destitute of any architectural preten- 
sions. One half of it was taken down 
about the year 1808: the part still 
standing is reduced to the compara- 
tively ignoble state of a respectable 
farmhouse, but still retains too many 
decisive marks of its original cha- 
racter to be passed without attracting 
attention. 

Among the members of this illus- 
trious family who resided at Westhall, 
the only individual that has acquired 
any posthumous notoriety is Edmund 
Bohun, the author of the manuscript 
just mentioned, an autobiographical 
sketch of a considerable portion of 
his lifee He was born in 1644, and 
died early the following century. From 
the inscription upon the brass it may 
be inferred that he was the grandson 
of Nicholas Bohun, son of Francis, 
who placed it in the church, and was 
consequently by his mother’s side 
great-nephew of the celebrated Sir 
Edward Coke. Of his works an 
imposing list will be found in 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; but, 
with the exception of his Great His- 
torical, Political, and Geographical 
Dictionary, nearly the whole were of 
a controversial, and consequently an 
ephemeral, character; indeed to such 
a degree, that, numerous as they were, 
they have not even availed to procure 
insertion for his name in the pages of 
the Biographia Britannica. In those 
of the Parliamentary History he stands 
recorded with no enviable notoriety. 


Bohun Monument at Westhall, Suffolk. 
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It appears that for a short time he 
held the office of Licenser of the Press, 
and in the execution of it unfortunately 
incurred the displeasure of the House 
of Commons for having affixed his 
imprimatur to two pamphlets, the one 
entitled 4 Pastoral Letter, the other 
King William and Queen Mary Con- 
querors. The Commons accordingly 
summoned him before them: the times 
were perilous, and probably on that 
account a very severe sentence was pro- 
nounced,—that the books should be 
burned by the common hangman, and 
that the culprit should be reprimanded 
and deprived of his post, and com- 
mitted to prison. Nothing further of 
him is known. 

The church at Westhall is an in- 
teresting building, evidently of the 
Norman era, as are several others in 
the neighbourhood, though they, like 
this, may have undergone so many 
reparations and alterations and addi- 
tions that but little of the original 
structure remains. Mr. Davy, in his 
Architectural Antiquities of Suffolk, 
has figured the arches to the southern 
and western doors of entrance, both 
semicircular, and both richly orna. 
mented, Over the latter are, what is 
very unusual, three smaller blank 
arches of the same style, imbedded in 
the wall. 

Below, you have the inscription 
upon the brass, with which as I be- 
gan so I end, subscribing myself, 

Yours, &c. Dawson TurNER. 


Thomas Plantagenet, Dvke of Bvck- 
ingham and Glocester, sone of Kinge 
Edward the Third, maried Elioner, eldest 
davghter and heire of Homfry Bohvn, 
Erle of Hertford, Essex, and Northampton, 
high Constable of England, whose gravnd- 
mother was a davghter of Kinge Edward 
the First: the sayd Thomas and Elioner 
had issve a davghter, named Anne, sole 
heire. She was first maried to y® Erle of 
Stafford, of whom discended the late 
dvkes of Bvckingham, and the lord Staf- 
ford that now is. Secondly, she was 
maryed vnto S' William Bovrchier, Earle 
of Ewe, by whom she had issve, Henry, 
Will”, John, and Thomas: Thomas be- 
came a priest and was Arch-bishop of 
Canterbvrye: of Henry discended the 
late Earles of Essex and others: of Wil- 
liam is discended the Earle of Bathe that 
now is: the afore named John maried 
the davghter and heire of the lord Barners ; 
and they had issve S' Homphry Bovr- 
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chier, who maried Elizabeth, davghter 
and sole heire of St Fredericke Tylney ; 
and they had issve John Bovrchier; and 
the sayd Hvmphry died in the lyfe of 
his father, and therefore lived not to be 
lord Barners ; and the sayd John Bovrchier, 
lord Barners, after the death of his grand- 
father, maried Katherine, davghter of S™ 
John Haward, Dvke of Norfolk; and 
the said Lord Barners and Katherine had 
issve a davghter, named Jane, their sole 
heire ; she was maried to Edmvynd Knivit, 
Sergeant Porter of the hovse of Kinge 
Henry the Eight; and they had issve 
divers sonnes and davghters, whereof one, 
named Elizabeth, was maried vnto Francis 
Bohvn Esqvire; and they had issve Ni- 
cholas Bohvn, that maried Avdrie Cooke, 
sister to St Edward Cooke, attovrney 
generall to Kinge James; and the said 
Nicholas died in the life of his father, 
leavinge behinde him, begotten of the 
bodie of the said Avdrie, seaven children, 
all infants. 
Novemb: 16, 1602. 


Mr. Urban, 

IN a French work now I believe 
little read in France, and not at all in 
England, called ‘‘ Lettres Historiques 
et Galantes par Madame du Noyer,” 
Amsterdam, 1760, six volumes,* [ 
met with the following account which 
seems very singular and romantic; the 
scene of which is laid in England, in 
the county of Kent, the date of the 
event about 1700. 


‘¢Tl a paru en Angleterre, dans la pro- 
vince de Canterbury, une femme toute 
extraordinaire, et quise vante de guérir 
toutes sortes de maladies par le moyen de 
quelques drogues qu'elle donne gratis ; 
et ce qu’il y a de particulier c’est que non 
seulement elle ne prend point d'argent 
de ses remédes, mais qu’au contraire elle 
fait des charités considerables A ses 
malades, afin qu’ils puissent se nourrir 
commodément, pendant le tems de la 
cure ; ce qui fait que quantité de pauvres 
se mettent entre ses mains, et que plusieurs 
s’en louent. Cette femme ne paroit pas 





* On this work of Madame du Noyer, 
see Voltaire’s Melanges Litteraires, tom. 
iii. p. 365, and Connaissance de la Poésie, 
p- 155, ed. Londres. See also the Life 
of Madame de Maintenon by Beaumelle, 
tom. ii. p. 57, and tom. iv. p. 101, by 
which it appears that the work has been 
copied by all the writers of the history of 
the times of which it treats. My own 
opinion is more favourable to its wit than 
to its truth. 
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avoir plus de vingt ans, e¢ en accusé quel- 
quefois quatre cens. Elle est belle comme 
le beau jour, parle toutes sortes de 
langues, sans qu’on puisse connditre a 
son accent, qu'elle est celle qui lui est la 
plus naturelle. Elle se dit tantét d’un 
pays, tantdt d’autre, et ne repond jamais 
de méme, lorsqu’on lui fait des questions ; 
et cela, parcequ’ elle ne veut point dire 
qui elle est; car lorsqu’on lui fait voir 
qu’il y a de la contradiction dans ses 
reponses, elle dit fort naturellement, que 
n’ayant pas envie de dire qui elle est, ni 
d’ou elle vient, elle se divertit 4 inventer 
tous les jours des contes differents pour 
amuser les curieux, n’étant point obligée 
de contenter leur curiosité. Elle est aussi 
extraordinaire dans son ajustement, que 
dans ses maniéres. Elle porte un just- 
au-corps d’homme, avec une jupe, de 
méme que nos princesses lorsqu’elles vont 
a la chasse ;.mais sous cette jupe elle a 
des culottes. Son just-au-corps est 
ouvert de maniére qu’il laisse voir la plus 
belle gorge du monde ; de grands chevaux 
blonds flottent 4 grosses boucles la-dessus : 
et lorsqu’elle sort, elle met au voile, et un 
chapeau sur sa téte. C’est ainsi qu’elle 
court les champs, comme autrefois Medée, 
pour cueillir des simples. Et quoiqu’elle 
soit tous les jours exposée 4 l’ardeur du 
soleil, elle a pourtant le teint d’un beauté 
enchantée. Trois filles la servent avec la 
méme respect que si elle étoit une reine ; 
et lui gardent un secret inviolable. Ce- 
pendant tout ce mystére avoit extr¢émement 
intrigué les peuples. Les uns, donnant 
dans le merveilleux, pretendoient que 
c’étoit la ce qu’on appelle le juif-errant, 
ou du moins quelque nouvelle prophétesse; 
d’autres, croyant raissonner plus juste, 
assuroient que c’étoit le Prince des Galles, 
ou du moins quelqu’un de sa faction, qui 
vouloit par ses bienfaits attirer le petit 
peuple dans son parti, afin de causer par 
ce moyen quelque revolution dans le pays. 
Sur ces diverses conjectures, on saisit la 
belle dame, et elle risquoit aller au pillori, 
comme les prophetes Camisards, si elle 
n’avoit pas eu assez d’éloquence pour faire 
voir que n’ayant fait tort A personne, et 
ne s’étant point ingérée de dogmatiser, 
ni de parler d’affaires d’état, on ne pouvoit 
sans injustice laretenir en prison. Les 
pauvres qu’elle avoit assistés, criérent 
hautement contre un pareil procédé, et 
comme on ne pouvoit point forme d’accu- 
sation contre elle, on la mit en liberté, 
Elle a fait plus de sejour dans la province 
de Canterbury que dans les autres en- 
droits d’Angleterre, parcequ’elle a trouvé 
un plus grande quantité d’herbes qui lui 
sont necessaires, et qui fait toute son 
occupation, car elle passe presque tout son 
temps ales cueillir, ou Ales éplucher. Au 
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reste, elle ne mange presque jamais; et 
des gens m’ont assuré qu’ils avoient été 
avec elle trois jours de suite, pendant 
lesquels elle n’avoit pas mangé un seul 
morceau de pain. Mais en revanche, elle 
boit beaucoup de vin et de brandevin, 
sans que ces liqueurs fortes alterent sa 
santé, ni faisant impression sur son beau 
teint. Elle loge toujours dans les 
meilleurs cabarets, oti elle fait belle de- 
pense, donnant l’or a pleines mains: ce 
qui me fait croire que c’est une personne 
extrémement riche, qui aime la vie ambu- 
lante, et 4 intriguer les gens, et qui de- 
pense son bien a ce petit jeu ; car, comme 
dit certain poéte, ‘ swa cuique voluptas.’ 
Quviqu’il en soit voila le fait, et il n'y a 
pas moyen de developper ce mystére ; 
pas méme de s’éclaircir du sexe de 
cette personne: car quoiqu’elle ait les 
maniéres fort libres, et que quantité de 
grands seigneurs lui ayant fait la cour, 
il’s n’ont pourtant pu la connditre que 
trés-superficiellement.”’ 


Is the person here described, or are 
any of her adventures mentioned in 
any English paper or register at the 
time? One cannot suppose it to be a 
fictitious history, for if so it would be 
without point or meaning; and, if 
true, it would probably be mentioned 
in some work or other, with other 
circumstances which would assist in 
throwing light on it. I give the entire 
narrative as it may be found in vol. IV. 
p. 104—7. 

Yours, &c. J. M. 





Mr. Ursan, April 9. 

AS I have paid some attention to 
the matters which form the subject of 
Mr. DunxKIN’s communication to you, 
contained in your Magazine for this 
month, I cannot refrain from making 
a few remarks upon it, nor from saying 
it greatly surprised me. 

Your correspondent seems to have 
forgotten, or he suppresses the fact, 
that Cesar fwice invaded this island. 
On the first of these occasions it has 
been computed he was here only about 
twenty-five days, during which period 
his operations were unquestionably 
confined to a portion of Kent. When 
he came here, in the ensuing year, 
with an increased force, he was, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, in the 
island about four months. Mr. DuNKIN 
says that Cesar could not have been 
more than thirty-two days in Britain ; 
yet he asserts he has closely examined 

5 


Czesar’s account of his invasion (not 
invasions.) 

It is a most astounding position, as- 
sumed or asserted by Mr. DunkKIN, 
that many of the kingdoms or states 
of the Britons were within the limits 
of Kent, namely, the Cenimagni, the 
Cassii, the Segontiaci, and the Trino- 
bantes ; and, from his placing Novio- 
magus at Dartford, he means, I pre- 
sume, to include the Regni. All this 
is incredible, and subversive of every 
authority, ancient and modern. 

After such extraordinary notions, it 
cannot be expected that the other 
parts of Mr. Dunk1n’s communica- 
tion (conjectural as they really are, 
but apparently stated as facts) can be 
the subject of any legitimate contro- 
versy or argument. 

There are very few events of our 
ancient history much better attested 
than that Cesar did pass the Thames, 
and (in the absence of direct informa- 
tion) that he did so at Coway Stakes,* 
and marched to Verulam.t 





* How could Cesar’s own words apply 
to the Medway? ‘A mari circiter mil- 
lia passuum octoginta.”’ 

+ Relative to the antiquity of Walton- 
upon- Thames, I had occasion some months 
ago to write what follows :— 

The name itself of WALTON indicates 
the place to have been a Roman station, 
and it must have been the Pontes of that 
people, for the large pieces of wood (stakes 
as said) that have for ages past been found 
in the river there (supposed to have been 
some of the stakes placed by the Britons 
to oppose Cesar) were no other than the 
remains of the Roman bridge (or bridges) 
mentioned in Antoninus as Pontes, and 
of which a tradition in the neighbourhood 
remains. The town, in connection with 
this bridge, was called by the Britons 
Bibrax or Bibract, by the Romans Bi- 
brocum (from Bibroci, the people of this 
tract), and which name is still preserved 
in that of the adjoining village of Biflet. 
The original name of British and Roman 
places is often found in the vicinity of 
their real site, whilst that has obtained 
some Saxon or other name. Many in- 
stances of this can be adduced. It may 
be relied on, in my opinion, that Cesar’s 
passage of the Thames was at Coway 
Stakes, for I submit that the term 
‘*Coway” is a corruption of some Bri- 
tish word signifying concealed or hidden 
(e. g. Copy, Cuppra, Cuppio, &c.) ; or 
it may have arisen from ‘‘ covered’’ or 
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As connected with this subject, 
there is one upon which I am desirous 
of observing, namely, the confusion 
which seems to me to have existed, 
for a very long period, among our anti- 
quaries, with regard to the Roman 
line of road, as expressed: in their 
Itineraries, from LondontoCanterbury. 
This may, for aught I know, have been 
explained in the manner here attempted 
by me, as it is so obvious; but, as J 
am not aware of the existence of such an 
explanation, 1 will submit my view of 
the question, which is as follows: 

It seems very plain to me, that the 
Romans had éwo roads into Kent from 
London. The one (circuitous) by the 
way of Carshalton and Wallington, in 
Surrey (their Noviomagus), and Seven- 
oaks (their Vagniaca), to Canterbury ; 
the other, upon the Watling Street,* 
direct to Rochester, and on to Canter- 
bury. The former of these routes 
forms a portion of the second iter of 
Antoninus, and of the 15th iter of 
Richard of Cirencester. The latter is 
that upon which the third and fourth 
iters of Antoninus and the first iter 
of Richard proceed. 

It is highly probable that the first- 
mentioned road is the one upon which 
Cesar marched on his way to the 
Thames,t and the one spoken of by 
Camden as “‘ the consular way of the 





‘‘ covert’ [Spenser writes it courd]; so 
that I think it may be safely concluded 
that Coway Stakes means the concealed 
or hidden stakes. Vide Bede, Camden, 
Manning and Bray, Brayley’s New His- 
tory of Surrey, and Gent. Mag. for March 
and April 1841, Vol. XV.N.S. Bibrax 
or Bibract (Latinized by Bibrocum) was 
probably the name of the station anterior 
to the Roman invasion, and it is plain 
from Cesar, that where he passed the 
Thames was the usual place at which the 
Britons forded that river, and therefore 
Pontes or Bibrocum, now Walton, was a 
station of remote antiquity. 

* Richard's statement that his first iter 
proceeded on the Watling Street, even 
into Wales, is in a great degree confirmed 
by Camden and Gibson. See the latter's 
edition of the Britannia, pp. 544, 553. 

+t As no Roman roads could have been 
formed anterior to the period of Cesar’s 
invasion, our Correspondent appears to 
presume their previous existence in the 
same direct lines, This, we think, will 
not be readily admitted.—Epir, 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXI, 
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Romans, which formerly (as Higden 
of Chester affirms) went from Dover 
through the middle of Kent.” 

It is observable that the second iter 
of Antoninus differs a little from the 
first iter of Richard in the route to 
Canterbury, as here shown. 


Antoninus. Richard. 
Londinium Londinium 
Noviomagus rd \ Noviomagus 
Vagniacis £ )Vagniaca 
Durobrivis £ ) Madus 
Durolevum © / Durolevum 
Durovernum Cantiopolis, 


*¢ Quee est Durovernum.”’ 


The only difference between them 
is, that in the way to Durolevum [Mil- 
ton] (vid Noviomagus and Vagniacis), 
in the time of Antoninus, Durobrivis 
[Rochester] was passed through; but 
afterwards, as recorded by Richard, 
the way lay through Maidstone 
[Madus] to Durolevum, and avoided 
Rochester; so that it may be fairly 
concluded that Madus was a station 
which had risen into repute subse- 
quently to the date of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. This diversity between 
the Itineraries is to me a great proof 
of the fidelity of both, and of their 
not being of the same era. 

Yours, kc. J.P. 


Mr. Ursan, May. 

I AM so much interested by Mr. 
Dunkin’s account of Cesar’s march 
through Kent in your Magazine for 
March, that I beg to present him, 
through you, with the following little 
paper drawn up many months ago, 
proposing certain inquiries, the neces- 
sity of which, in order fully to elucidate 
this subject, may possibly have escaped 
him; and am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 


Although Julius Cesar’s history of 
his invasions of Britain has often been 
diligently perused, it has not yet, I 
think, been sufficiently contemplated 
in a topographical point of view. I 
beg to suggest, therefore, that such 
local investigation be instituted as may 
truly demonstrate if possible what route 
Czsar took when pursuing the army 
of the Britons at his second invasion : 
what was the river, then called by the 
natives Tamisis, which he forded in 
his advance on the capital of Cassibe- 
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Jaunus : and whether this capital was, 
as said to have been, on the site of 
St. Alban’s, or of some town not north 
of our Thames. 

Unfortunately, however, Czsar’s 
account of these transactions — the 
only account from an eye-witness that 
has descended to us—cannot be impli- 
citly relied on; for several historians, 
almost contemporary with him, have 
given us reason to believe that, either 


‘from want of correct information, or 


from mere jealousy of British bravery, 
he has not always told “the whole 
truth.” 

But in this investigation my chief 
object being to elicit some definite opi- 
nions on the subject, I shall couch my 
remarks in the form of definite ques- 
tions ; and proceed first to ask 

What is the precise locality where 
Cesar landed at his last invasion of 
Britain? 

And as this spot must be calculated 
by its distance—thirty-eight miles from 
the Portus Itius, his place of embar- 
cation—it is important to ascertain on 
what part of the Gaulish coast Itium 
was situated; whether at Calais, at 
Boulogne, or at Wissant, a now 
choked-up port formerly considered 
by Camden, and latterly by Danville, 
Bonaparte, and his engineers, as the 
real Portus Itius. 

But we should previously inquire 
whether the length of a Roman mile 
in Julius Cesar’s time was the same 
as that in the after-times of Strabo, 
which, compared with our English 
mile of 1760 statute yards, we estimate 
at 1635 such yards. And here I beg 
to observe that this inquiry might 
perhaps be best determined by a care- 
ful study of the ancient Itineraries of 
Italy —the sites of ancient Roman 
towns being much better known in 
Italy than in Gaul or Britain. 

My next question is, 

At what river, twelve Roman miles 
from Cesar’s place of landing, did the 
Britons endeavour tostop his progress? 

And this involves the inquiry— 
supposing Cesar not to have been 
resisted as he was, on which of the 
large British towns would he have 
marched; and whether he was other- 
wise acquainted with the situation of 
any such towns (or even their exist- 
ence) than from the information of the 
young refugee British prince Manda- 
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bratius and of certain British mer- 
chants trading with Gaul—but who 
probably could only correctly inform 
him as to the southern coast of 
Britain. 

The great question, however, and 
the only one which has been com- 
mented on with any due attention, 
although hitherto unsatisfactorily, is 
whether the river Tamisis, which in 
the Celtic language merely signifies 
winding- water, be really our Thames, 
or whether it be not the Medway, as 
held by some, or some river in Sussex 
or Surrey? and at what precise spot, 
eighty Roman miles from the sea, its 
only (so Cesar says) fordable part, he 
passed such river; and whether these 
eighty miles are to be reckoned ‘‘as the 
crow flies,” or according to the direc- 
tion taken by the retreating Britons? 

And, lastly, whether the remains of 
certain stakes shod with lead, long 
ago said by Bede to have existed in the 
Thames, vear Walton, at a place now 
called ‘‘ Coway Stakes,” were not 
probably there placed for other than 
hostile purposes at a period subse- 
quent to that of Cesar’s invasion ? 





O. writes— In Lord Brougham’s cri- 
tique on the late Lord Ellenborough, 
March, p. 235, are some remarks on the 
pronunciation of ‘marchant,’ ‘ Hartford,’ 
for ‘ merchant,’ ‘ Hertford,’ &c., saying 
this pronunciation was not provincial but 
old English, We may say the same of 
Barnard, in Barnard Castle, Lord Bar- 
nard, in Surtees’s History of Durham, 
which is also not unfrequently written Ber- 
nard, particularly in Latin. In Bernard 
Gilpin it is generally so written, but even 
there it is frequently deviated from, and 
the a introduced instead of thee. A cu- 
rious coincidence of this kind I lately met 
with. A son of mine, now resident in 
London, a Houghton scholar, and there- 
fore well acquainted with the history of 
Bernard Gilpin, told me that he had seen 
the names Barnard and Gilpin upon two 
contiguous shops in Holborn. My cu- 
riosity was so far excited as to lead me 
also to see it, and behold, I found them at 
No. 38 and 37 Holborn, a little above 
Hatton Garden, on the opposite side of 
the way; No. 38, Barnard, and No. 37, 
Gilpin, and no connection between the 
parties. Here they were on the 25th 
May, 1843, and like the old woman who 
sat under the hill,— 

If they are not gone 
They remain there still.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway. Translated from 
the Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson ; 
with a preliminary Dissertation by 
Samuel Laing, Esq. Author of A 
Residence in Norway, A Tour in 
Sweden, Notes of a Traveller, &c. In 
3 vols. 

THIS is a translation of the whole 
of the Heimskringla, or Sagas of the 
kings of Norway, composed by the 
celebrated Snorro Sturleson in the 
12th century. The original isa series 
of Norse annals, of considerable value, 
beginning with Odin and going down 
to the year 1178. The present trans- 
lation is preceded by a Dissertation, 
which appears to have been written 
principally for the purpose of support- 
ing the singular hypothesis, that in 
the early ages of our xra the Norse 
race had in all things of moment, in 
war, politics, and literature, an abso- 
lute and decided superiority over the 
nations of purely German descent, and 
particularly over the Anglo-Saxon 
occupiers of Britain. Mr. Laing re- 
proaches the English historians with 
gross and wilful misrepresentations, 
andthe public with as gross a credulity, 
on the subject of his Scandinavian 
favourites, and endeavours to shew 
that, during the period of the Danish 
invasions of this country, the Anglo- 
Saxon population were debased and 
effete both in intellect and warlike 
spirit, and were only restored to a 
national character and independence 
by this second northern inundation. 
The causes of this popular decadence 
and debasement are attributed by our 
author to the introduction of Christi- 
anity, Latin, and Church learning ; but 
it will be fairer both to the reader and 
Mr, Laing to let the latter state his 
theory in his own words: 


“The renovation of Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions, the revival of principles and 
social spirit which were exhausted in the 
old Anglo-Saxon race, may be traced to 
this fresh infusion from the cognate 
northern people. * * * * * In Germany, 
the laws and institutions derived from the 


Roman power, or formed under it after 
the Roman empire became christianized, 
had buried all the original principles of 
Teutonic arrangements of society as de- 
scribed by Tacitus, and in France the 
name was almost all that remained of 
Frank derivation. All the original and 
peculiar character, and spirit, and social 
institutions of the first inundation of this 
German population, had become diluted 
and merged under the Church government 
of Rome. * * * * * This abject state 
of the mass of the old Christianized 
Anglo-Saxons is evident from the trifling 
resistance they made to the small piratical 
bands of Danes or Northmen, who in- 
fested and settled on their coasts. It is 
evident that the people had neither energy 
to fight, nor property, laws, or institutions 
to defend, and were merely serfs on the 
land of nobles or of the Church, who had 
nothing to lose by a change of masters.’’ 


There is much more in the same 
style (for Mr. Laing has the fault of 
self-repetition) ; but enough has been 
extracted to shew the nature of the 
extraordinary theory which has taken 
possession of Mr. Laing’s mind; and 
by the perusal of the above extracts 
the reader will discover that the labours 
of Montesquieu and Savigny, and the 
facts of our ancient annals, are either 
totally unknown to our author, or his 
zeal for a crude and unfounded hypo- 
thesis has blinded him alike to evidence 
and common sense; but even in this 
heterodoxy he is not quite original, 
as Pinkerton, though in a more guarded 
form, has preceded him in eulogies of 
the capacity of the piratical Vikings, 
whose real character was only dis- 
tinguished for an enormous and un- 
paralleled thirst of blood and gold,— 
the sole themes of the genuine Northern 
Scalds. 

But to examine the data of this 
theory, as given by Mr. Laing. The 
Roman influence in Germany, though 
overwhelming within its own sphere 
of action, was limited and partial in 
its extent, and never passed the boun- 
daries of the imperial provinces. Jut- 
land and Saxony, which sent out the 
inyaders of our country, retained with- 
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out the slightest alteration the original 
principles of the Teutonic organiza- 
tion, social, political, and judicial, and 
imported them into their new settle- 
ments. TheFrankish laws long existed 
in Gaul, contemporaneously with the 
imperial corpus juriz. The Ostrogoths 
and Lombards of Italy, and even the 
Visigoths of Spain, left behind them 
principles of jurisprudence and govern- 
ment, identical with those of the 
kindred tribes of Germany, and totally 
distinct from the Roman forms of 
either. 

The influence of the Church in the 
early ages, to which Mr. Laing refers, 
is known to have been, without excep- 
tion, salutary and benign, and, to a less 
prejudiced mind than our author’s, the 
** dilution and mersion of the original 
and peculiar character, spirit, and 
social institutions of the first inunda- 
tion of the German population,”’ with 
which he charges it, will appear, as it 
was in reality, the adaptation of the 
nation to the usages of society and the 
duties of a civilizing faith. The forms 
of its government, and of most of its 
institutions, remained the same in 
their great and free principles, whether 
the people were the slaves of the super- 
stition of Woden or the free servants 
of the Christian religion. The Anglo- 
Saxon clergy were remarkable, even to 
a fault, for an adherence to national 
prejudices, and nothing could be feared 
from the interference or cabals of the 
Court of Rome, when, as in the case 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, its hier- 
archy was uniformly composed of the 
higher orders of the native society. 
In a word, the same spirit which had 
impelled Hengest, Cerdic, or Ida, to 
the invasion of these shores, supported 
their descendants in the defence of 
them against the ruthless berserkers 
of the North—the heroes of Mr. Laing. 
The successes of the Northmen against 
the scattered and surprised inhabitants 
of England may be more truly at- 
tributed to their greater concentration 
of force, and esprit de corps, than to 
the low state of English courage. From 
the first invasion of England by the 
Northmen in 787, (Sax. Chron.) during 
the Heptarchy, throughout the reigns 
of Egbert and his sons, whenever the 
former were met in a fair field by the 
Anglo-Saxons, or, to use the phrase of 
our ancestors, whenever there was a 
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folcgefeoht, or an engagement of the 
regular and full fyrd, victory as often 
terminated in favour of our country- 
men as of their enemies. The suc- 
cesses of the Northmen were generally 
against the divided forces of an ealdor- 
man or king’s thegen, who had been 
rash enough to attempt, single-handed, 
a rad against the enemy.* The vic- 
tories of the indomitable Alfred over 
the barbarians upon their own ele- 
ment, the recovery of Wessex, and in- 
corporation of Mercia with that king- 
dom, are sure testimonials in favour of 
Saxon prowess, to which we may add 
the splendid affair of Brunanburh 
under Athelstan, a crowning event, 
which secured peace to England until 
the disastrous days of Ethelred LI. 
when the misrule of the country, under 
the trembling and wnready hand of 
that monarch, encouraged the aggres- 
sions of the Danish Svein and his son 
Cnut, the most talented captains of 
the age; and even in that instance 
treachery and disunion amongst the 
English were better friends to the in- 
vaders than even the bravery and war- 
like spirit of their own ravenous 
hordes ; and their success was not ac- 
complished until the death of Eadmund 
Ironside had left England without a 
native chief fit to govern her. In 
the later days of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy the boasted Northmen, and 
their leader Harald Harfager, were 
signally defeated at Stamford Bridge 
by the usurper Harold, backed only 
by a levy in the Southern provinces, 
without any mixture of the Danish 
population of East-Anglia and North- 
umberland; and the succeeding me- 
lancholy event of Hastings, where 
a small portion of the same forces for 
a time maintained the field against 
the great majority of the army of Wil- 
liam, which was composed of the 
most daring of his warlike subjects, 
and the hungry adventurers of all 
Europe, was acknowledged by the 
Normans themselves, not so much as 
the work of their own hands, as a 
special manifestation of Providence in 
their favour. 

The cause also of this assumed lack 
of courage in the Anglo-Saxons, as 
laid down by Mr. Laing, seems a sin- 





* Sax, Chron, A.D. 871. 
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gular one. He asserts it to have been 
the want on their part of any laws and 
institutions to defend. Yet the re- 
searches of our antiquaries (it might 
have been thought) would have led 
any writer to a different conclusion. 
Mr. Laing’s Sagas, however (none of 
whichareearlier thanthe12thcentury), 
have blinded his eyes or stopped his 
ears to the perception of truth on this 
subject. It is now well known that 
the Anglo-Saxons possessed a free 
constitution adapted to the necessities 
of the times, though the zealots of re- 
publicanism may sneer at the notion, 
and they were in this respect emi- 
nently superior to the Franks and 
other nations of the continent, amongst 
whom the more arbitrary principles of 
feudality had already developed them- 
selves. But, as Mr. Laing states his 
views on this point at great length in 
another part of his “ Preliminary Dis- 
sertation,”’ we will reserve our com- 
ments until we come to it in due course, 
and in the mean time we will consider 
his second charge of inferiority against 
the Anglo-Saxons. After giving a 
curious list of the Sagas of Iceland, 
Mr. Laing proceeds to observe on the 
literature of that country, making it at 
the same time a pretext and vehicle 
for depreciating the efforts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with whose literary 
remains, to say the least, he appears 
to be but slenderly acquainted, though 
we think we might be justified in 
saying that he is totally ignorant of 
them. Mr. Laing says, 


‘* Now we have here a vast body of 
literature chiefly historical, or intended 
to be so, and all in the vernacular tongue 
of the Northmen. It is for our Anglo- 
Saxon scholars and antiquarians to say 
whether in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, or in 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin together, 
such a body of national literature was 
produced, whether such intellectual ac- 
tivity existed between the days of the 
Venerable Bede, our earliest historian, in 
the beginning of the 8th century, and the 
days of Matthew Paris, the contemporary 
of Snorro Sturleson, in the first half of 
the 13th, * * * * * Inthe same 
period in which the intellectual powers of 
the Pagan, or early Christianized North- 
men, were at work in the national tongue 
upon subjects of popular interest, what 
was the amount of literary productions 
among the Anglo-Saxons ?” 
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Our author, however, does not wait 
for the Anglo-Saxon scholars and an- 
tiquaries to answer his question. He 
answers it himself, and thereby in- 
ferentially classes himself amongst the 
number of those gentlemen. But his 
claims to this distinction cannot, we 
think, bear investigation. He says,— 


‘« Gildas, the earliest British writer, 
was of the ancient British, not of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and wrote about the 
year 560, or a century after the arrival of 
the Anglo-Saxons in England. Gildas 
Albanius, or Saint Gildas, preceded him by 
about a century, and both wrote in Latin, 
not in the British or the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. The ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica 
Venerabilis Bede’ was written in Latin 
about the year 731, and King Alfred 
translated this work of the Venerable Bede 
into Anglo-Saxon about 858, or by other 
accounts some time between 872 and 900. 
Asser wrote ‘De Vit&é et rebus gestis 
Alfredi’ about the same period, for he 
died 910. Nennius and his annotator 
Samuel are placed by Pinkerton about the 
year 858. Florence of Worcester wrote 
about 1100, Simeon of Durham about 
1164, Giraldus Cambrensis in the same 
century. The ‘ Saxon Chronicle’ appears 
to have been the work of different hands 
from the 11thtothe 12thcentury. Roger 
of Hoveden wrote about 1200, Matthew 
Paris, the contemporary of Snorro Sturle- 
son, about 1240. These are the principal 
writers among the Anglo-Saxons referred 
to by our historians down to the age of 
Snorro Sturleson, and they all wrote in 
Latin, not in the language of the people, 
the Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

We hasten to assure the reader, who 
might otherwise be tempted to imagine 
we had played him false, that this is a 
faithful excerpt from the author’s 
** Preliminary Dissertation,” vol. I. c. 
1, p. 35. 

We beg leave to inform Mr. Laing 
that it is scarcely surprising that Gil- 
das should have preferred the inditing 
of his querulous epistle in Latin to 
the employment of Anglo-Saxon for 
that purpose, inasmuch as being a 
priest he was well acquainted with the 
one, and, being a Welshman, was 
totally innocent of the other. We also 
assure Mr. L. that Asser, Nennius, 
Samuel, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
were of the same Celtic stock as the 
former, and therefore cannot strictly 
be classed amongst the Anglo-Saxon 
writers, It might have occurred to 
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Mr. Laing that the designation of the 
Saxon Chronicle was given to it from 
the fact of its being composed, to use 
his own words, “‘ in the language of the 
people’ and not in Latin. After de- 
ducting these authors, whose merits 
we cannot as Englishmen ‘assume to 
ourselves, the list of Mr. Laing is 
diminished to only seven “ principal 
writers,” the aggregate amount of in- 
tellectual talent displayed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race from the epoch of 
the invasion of Britain to the year 
1240. 

Is this ignorance or intentional mis- 
representation on the part of our 
author? Under what plea can a 
writer of the 19th century be excused 
who has attempted to mislead the 
public by such baseless assertions ? 

But there is another view of the 
same subject, and for Mr. Laing’s in- 
struction we will give it ;—after pre- 
mising that, although the Anglo-Saxon 
literature had necessarily fallen with 
the decay of the pure dialect in which 
it had been composed, yet at the epoch 
of the Reformation there is little doubt 
that the remains of that literature were 
very extensive, and the few works 
which have come down to the present 
day are only the survivors out of the 
havoc occasioned by that event amongst 
the conventual and collegiate libraries 
of thiscountry. Notwithstanding the 
great national change of language, and 
all its train of literary interruption and 
destruction, we still possess some of the 
earliest and most valuable vernacular 
productions of western Europe. The 
poems of the Anglic hero ‘ Beowulf,” 
(the earliest Gothic epic,) of the battle 
of Finnesburh, and the Traveller’s 
Song, bear internal evidence, of a date 
long prior to the Augustinian age, and 
of an importation from the old German 
soil. After the conversion of the nation 
to Christianity we have the Creation 
of Ceedmon, a work full of beauties, and 
containing many of the first thoughts of 
the “Paradise Lost,” a coincidence of 
mind which should in fairness be im- 
puted to the credit of the Anglo-Saxon 
monk; the poem of Judith, the remark- 
able contents of the Vercelli Codex, and 
the Excter MS., the latter of which 
contains the excellent and highly inter- 
esting historical ballad of the fall of 
Byrhtnoth, the ealdorman of East- 


Anglia. The gospels were translated 
and treatises composed on almost every 
subject of interest in those times in 
the vernacular tongue ; and lastly, we 
possess collections of Anglo-Saxon law 
in the same dialect, which are un- 
equalled in number and extent by any 
of the Continental remains. Notwith- 
standing these works (and we have 
only named a few of those which now 
exist) are all printed (with the excep- 
tion only of part of the Codex Ver- 
cellensis), and well-known to the 
merest dabbler in antiquities, the pre- 
sent writer has the hardihood after- 
wards to assert that, ‘‘ during the five 
centuries in which the Northmen were 
riding over the seas and conquering 
wheresoever they landed, the literature 
of the people they overcame was locked 
up in a dead language, and within the 
walls of monasteries. But the North- 
men had a literature of their own, rude 
as it was, and the Anglo-Saxon race 
had none—none at least belonging to 
the people.” 

Again, to turn to the other side of 
Anglo-Saxon and English literature,— 
the Latin authors, Mr. L.’s list may 
be improved by the following addi- 
tions: — Alcuin, Eadmer, the his- 
torians of Ely and Ramsey, William 
of Malmesbury, Ealred of Rievaulx, 
Henry of Huntingdon, John of Salis- 
bury, Richard of Devizes, William 
of Newbury, Jocelin of Brakelonde, 
Gervase of Canterbury, Ralph de 
Diceto, &c. all included in Mr. 
Luing’s period; and we will also 
in’orm him that many of these writers 
would have dene honour to a later 
age, when the opportunities for learn- 
ing were casier, and that St. Beda was 
not only «n historian, but wrote volu- 
minously and ably upon all the sub- 
jects within the reach of the learning 
of his age. 

Tle next accusation of our author 
is, that we have borrowed from these 
Northmen all we now possess of good 
iu our political and social organization. 
He says (vol. i. c. 3, p. 95)— 


‘(Tf the historical Sagas tell us little 
concerning the religion and religious es- 
tablishments of the pagan Northmen, they 
give us incidentally a great deal of curious 
and valuable information about their so- 
cial condition and institutions; and these 
are of great interest, because they are the 
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nearest sources to which we can trace 
almost all we call Anglo-Saxon in our 
own social condition, institutions, national 
character, and spirit. 
* * % * * 
‘In historical research it is more rea- 
sonable to go to the nearest source of the 
institutions, laws, and spirit of a people— 
to the recent and great infusion into 
England from the North, during the 9th, 
10th, and 11th centuries, of men bred up 
in a rude but vigorous exercise of their 
rights of legislation, and in all the acts of 
their government—than to the most re- 
mote, and to trace in the obscure hints of 
Tacitus, of popular and free institutions 
existing a thousand years before in the 
forests of Germany, the origin of our par- 
liament, constitution, and national cha- 
racter. ‘ a - 
Our civil, religious, and political rights— 
the principles, spirit, and forms of legis- 
lation through which they work in our 
social union—are the legitimate offspring 
of the Things of the Northmen, not of the 
Wittenagemoth (lege Witenagemot) of 
the Anglo-Saxons—of the independent 
Norse, not of the abject Saxon monk.”’ 


If we can understand our author at 
all, he must mean that, prior to the 
Danish ravages of our land, we had no 
civil, religious, or political rights what- 
ever; for, if it can he shown that such 
rights were pre-existent in England, 
they cannot by any sophistry be de- 
nominated the offspring of the Norse 
pirates—the eaters of horse-flesh, the 
pluralists of wives, and the exposers of 
their own children (vide, Mr. L.’s Pre- 
liminary Dissertation), the men who, 
in our author’s dreams, were destined 
to found in this country an Utopia of 
civil and religious liberty, and to form 
the remote source from which the 
divine inspirations of Shakespeare and 
Milton were to be derived. 

Montesquieu says, “Si l’on veut 
lire Vadmirable ouvrage de Tacite, 
sur les moeurs des Germaiiis, on verra 
que c’est d’eux que les Anglais ont 
tiré idée de leur gouvernement po- 
litique. Ce beau systeme a été trouvé 
dans les bois.”” This great writer re- 
garded the observations of Tacitus as 
pregnant data for historical disqui- 
sition, but to Mr. Laing they seem 
obscure hints only. In this instance 
it may be said of the Roman histo- 
rian, Intelligibilia, non intellectum ad- 
fert. The obscurity is to be found in 
the mind of the modern dissertator, 
not of the ancient philosopher. 
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In reply to Mr. Laing’s assertion, 
we also as confidently assert, and with 
better means of proof, that we owe 
no one institution to the Northmen. 
The Witenagemot is as undoubtedly 
the progenitor of our parliament as it 
was itself the descendant of the gene- 
rale concilium of the Germans, spoken 
of by Tacitus. The members of the 
Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot were the 
ealdormen, the thegens, and the hi- 
erarchy of England, which, during all 
ages, has had the character of a limited 
monarchy, while, on the other side, 
the Things of Scandinavia were the 
democratic assemblies of the bonder, 
a class identical with the ceorlas of 
the Anglo-Saxons, though the latter 
were luckily not then admitted into 
the legislature of the country. The 
jury and the judicial constitution of 
the county courts existed here long 
prior to the incursions of the Danes, 
and necessarily so, as they were be- 
yond doubt the imports of the German 
invaders of Britain. The distinction 
of the ranks of society was the same 
as among the old Germans; the legal 
procedure, the tenure of land, whether 
as the fiscal estate or the private allo- 
dium, were developements of principles 
of which the Teutonic mind was cog- 
nisant long before their irruptions 
into the Roman empire, and their oc- 
cupation of this soil. 

The reader will now have seen 
enough of Mr. Laing’s assumptions, 
and we will turn to the translation, 
which is executed with ability and 
precision, indeed more so, we think, 
than the subject merited ; for we doubt 
greatly the necessity or utility of a 
version of the whole, and more par- 
ticularly of the earlier portion of this 
collection. The purpose of Mr. Laing 
would have been better answered by 
selections from the original, and the 
appendage of judicious notes * where 
the text required an elucidation, or 
any analogy of the customs and insti- 
tutions of other Gothic kingdoms sug- 


* Mr. Laing’s notes to the present 
work are not always remarkable for ac- 
curacy; @. g. he says, vol. -i. p. 318, 
speaking of an engagement between the 
West-Saxon king and the Dane Eric, 
the pretender to Northumbria: ‘‘ This 
battle, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
took place 944. It mentions the fall of 
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gested itself. This would have made 
a smaller and more readable book, 
but might not have suited Mr. Laing’s 
literary ambition. 

After what has been advanced by 
Mr. Laing touching the superiority of 
the ancient Norse literati, it will be 
proper to give the reader a specimen 
of the literature which Mr. Laing so 
earnestly extols above the lore of St. 
Beda, the graceful poesy of Alcuin, 
the romance of Beowulf, or the heroic 
history of Byrhtnoth (vol. i. p. 226). 
The following elegant fiction records 
one king Fiolner’s death :— 


‘Once, when Fiolner went to Frode 
in Sealand, a great feast was prepared for 
him, and invitations to it were sent all 
over the country. Frode had a large 
house in which there was a great vessel 
many ells high, and put together of great 
pieces of timber, and this vessel stood 
in a lower room. Above it was a loft, 
in the floor of which was an opening 
through which liquor was poured into 
this vessel. The vessel was full of mead, 
which was excessively strong. In the 
evening Fiolner with his attendants was 
taken into the adjoining loft to sleep. 
In the night he went out to the gallery 
outside, to seek the privy of the house, 
and he was very sleepy and exceedingly 
drunk. As he came back to his room,’’ 
&e. 

Jam satis ! 





A Collection of Civil War Tracts re- 
lating to Lancashire. 

THIS second publication of the 
Chetham Society, edited by the learned 
historian of Cheshire, Mr. Ormerod, 
is in many points of view a valua- 
ble addition to the history of the 
county; consisting, however, of a 
great variety of materials, few of 
which are properly authenticated, 
and many of them abounding in 
errors and mis-statements, derived 
from many sources, and of very dif- 
ferent degrees of authority. It has 
been the aim of the editor to reduce 





a Regenald—Rognvald—and an Anlaf.”’ 
The Chronicle howeversimply states, ‘‘ Her 
Eadmund cyning geeode eal Northymbra- 
land him to gewealde and aflymde ut twe- 

en cyningas, Anlaf Syhtrices sunu and 

egenald Guthferthes.’’ Five years after 
the same <Anlaf is recorded by this 
Chronicle to have returned to Northum- 
berland. 


them to shape, and draw out of them 
a tolerably regular and consistent nar- 
rative of the events of those stirring 
times. It is not at all surprising that, 
in doing this, he should have over- 
looked some of these errors, or have 
made slight mistakes in doubtful 
matters, more especially where a local 
knowledge was necessary to remove 
the difficulties of the original writers ; 
and it is solely with a view of carry- 
ing out Mr. Ormerod’s work that we 
make the following remarks and sug- 
gestions.* 

One of the most curious of these 
tracts is by the German engineer 
Lieut.-Col. John Rosworm, entitled 
“* Good Service hitherto ill-rewarded ; 
or, an Historicall Relation of eight 
years Services for the King and Par- 
liament, done in and about Manches- 
ter and those parts.”” Printed at Lon- 
don in 1649. After detailing certain 
exploits he goes on to say, 


‘*Whilest I was prosecuting these things, 
I was sollicited, April the 1, 1643, by she 
Deputy Lieutenants, to attend and assist 
our forces, against Wiyan; for indeed 
the souldiers declared themselves discon- 
tented, if I went not along with them. I 
went accordingly, being loath that those 
should want any of my service who had 
afforded me such roome in their hearts ; 
nor were we without a happy successe in 
our attempt, for by a gallant assault, 
chiefly of Collonel Ashéon’s men, we took 
that strong town in less than an houre. 
The town being taken, to my best remem- 
brance, we sent 500 muskettiers of Col- 
lonel Ashion’s men to secure Bolton, not 
far from us. Whilest the town was taken, 
the enemy having for a refuge observed 
and fitted the church and steeple adjoyn- 
ing for their advantage, fled thither as 
many as could, and killed from thence, 
I dare say, more men after the taking of 
the town, than we had lost in the whole 
assault besides. Whilest we struggled 
with this difficulty, an alarum was sent us 
from the enemy; I went speedily with 
some few horse to view the state they 
stood in. I found them onely three 
slender troops of horse, who, observing us 
to present a resolute face towards them, 
they instantly tried their heels, and gave 
us language enough in their disorder, to 
tell us we need not trouble ourselves with 
such enemies. [ returned with what hast 





* Communicated by John Robson, esq. 
of Warrington. 
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I could, with the truth in my mouth, but 
found Collonel Holland in such a shaking 
agony of fear, that he was ready to march 
away with all our forces, consisting of 
2000 foot, most part good muskettiers, 
the rest club and bill men, and to my best 
remembrance about 200 or 300 horse, 
besides eight peece of ordnance, and no 
want either of ammunition or provisions. 
And surely with this force I durst have 
seen the face of the greatest enemies we 
had about us, though conjoyned at that 
time. Having this confidence, I earnestly 
desired him not to leave that garrison so 
fearfully, that was won so gallantly ; or, if 
he would not stay himself, to leave me 500 
muskettiers, and one troop of horse, and 
clear me of the prisoners, of which we had 
already good store, and I would entertain 
any attempt of the enemie, and prosecute 
the rest of the service touching the town, 
which was yet unfinished. His answer 
was, Stay that stay would, he nor any of 
his men either would or should stay. I 
could almost have torn my flesh at this 
answer ; yet, suppressing my passion, with 
deep intreaties and repeated perswasions, 
he was at length wrought so farre as to 
promise a stay till I had forced those who 
had possessed the advantage of the church 
steeple wholly to surrender; I having 
assured him that I would either do it, or 
otherwise in one houre blowe them up, 
he gave me his hand to assure me of his 
stay. I thereupon first summoned them, 
but in vain. I prepared for execution, the 
event whereof startling the enemy, they 
all surrendered, being 86 in number. But 
whilest I was receiving their arms, and 
making preparation for their convoy, Col- 
lonel Holland (for, alas ! who can settle a 
trembling heart ?) marched away with all 
the forces, left me with one company only, 
(these also, fearing their inabilitie to deal 
with so many prisoners, forsaking me,) en- 
gaged amongst 400 prisoners, many good 
arms, two great peeces of ordnance, in the 
middest of a town where generally all the 
towns-peoplewere great malignants. Being 
thus wholly forsaken by all, I was forced 
first to run to finde my horse, and to flie 
for my life, which, in such a danger, was 
most strangely saved.’’ pp. 225— 227. 


It is evident that Rosworm, writing 
from memory, has made a mistake in 
the name of the town. Bolton had 
successfully resisted an attack of the 
Earl of Derby in the previous Fe- 
bruary, and was decidedly attached to 
the Parliament. The twenty-fifth 
tract is “ First Assault on Bolton-le- 
Moors by Lord Derby’s Wigan Forces, 
Feb. 16, 1642-3.” But from Tract 
XXXI. and the notes upon it (p. 91), 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XXI, 
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we learn that after the reduction of 
Wigan the Manchester troops ad- 
vanced to Warrington, “ with their 
valued and faithfull German engineer.” 
It was “‘atown of great strength, 
where some write the Lord Strange 
was quartered, where being arrived 
they gave a suddaine a valiant onset 
against the town, which put the said 
earl and his forces to such a non-plus, 
that maugre their resistance they were 
forced into the church to secure them- 
selves, where without all question the 
said earl is surprised or slain,” &c. 
P. 93. The Royalists’ account from 
Mercurius Aulicus is very different to 
this, but describes the same event as 
occurring in the first week of April 
1643. There can be no doubt that for 
Bolton in Rosworm’s ‘‘ Good Service” 
we ought to read Warrington. This 
is plain from the tract ‘‘ Lancashire’s 
Valley of Achor;” the author says, 
“‘we assaulted Warrington the fifth 
day of April, about four of the clock, 
till the night tooke us off. This we 
came to leave our dead, to distress the 
well affected in the towne, to shame 
our courage,” &c. 

The title of Tract xxx1y. is ‘ Ex- 
ceeding Joyfull News out of Lanca- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincoln- 
shire, or an extract of certain letters 
from thence, being a True Relation 
of the Parliament Forces taking the 
Townes of Warrington and Whit- 
church,” &c. London, 1643. From 
the learned editor’s note it appears 
that the only printed copy known was 
in the collection of Mr. Thomas Hey- 
wood, from which a transcript had been 
made by Mr. Baines, (author of the 
History of Lancashire,) to whom Mr. 
Ormerod is indebted for it. 


‘Whether the statements are correct 
or otherwise, the tract,” says Mr. Ormerod, 
‘is of no small interest, from its reference 
to the first parliamentary occupation of 
Liverpool. Itis necessary to read Ashton 
for Aston ; and as Warwick was Admiral 
Jor the Parliament, to make an amend- 
ment by reading Manchester instead of 
‘ Earle of Derby’ as object of his aide. 

‘“‘The reader must, however, be re- 
ferred to the Valley of Achor following 
for a statement respecting Warwick’s 
ship, and the fact of ‘ Liverpool readily 
giving entertainment to it and us,’ (namely, 
the Parliamentarians,) taking no notice 
of the conflicts alleged in the tract. The 
article mentioned wy respect to Wigan 
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is also observable, as it is extraordinary 
that a town covering Lathom, and com- 
manding the centre of South Lancashire, 
which had been twice taken by Manches- 
ter forces, and was in the possession of 
Parliament in a carefully dismantled state, 
should be selected by Ashton as the place 
to send Col. Tyldesley and his Royalists 
to, with ordnance, arms, and ammu- 
nition, 

‘* The time when Liverpool passed into 
the hands of the Manchester forces, how- 
ever, (in whatsoever manner,) would be 
ps last week of May or beginning of June 
1643.”’ 


The blunders in the tract itself are 
quite enough to render it worthless as 
an authority ; but it has betrayed the 
learned editor into one or two errors 
which ought to be corrected. No 
conflict took place at Liverpool at this 
period, and, according to the tract 
itself, it was Col. Tyldesley who 
proposed to Ashton that the Royalists 
should retire to Wigan. Its narrative 
states, that 

“ After the Earl of Derby’s flight 
the Papists, and those who adhere unto 
them, betooke themselves to a towne 
called Warrington, and another towne 
called Whitchurch, which places were 
both very strongly fortified with men, 
ammunition, powder, and ordnance. 

‘‘ Whereupon the Manchester forces 
besieged the said townes, and after about 
ten dayes siege the enemy quitted them- 
selves of part of the towne of Warrington, 
together with the church; for that they 
conceived that in leaving thereof they 
should the more advantage themselves, 
thinking that the Manchester forces would 
not in a few dayes scale their workes, and 
enter into those places which they had 
left.’ 


Certainly the bravery of the Royalists 
in quitting the place could only be 
equalled by the prudence of the Par- 
liamentarians in not entering it. 


‘¢ About which time one of the ships, 
under the command of the Earl of War- 
wicke, strooke into the harbour called 
Leverpoole, into the river of Merse, which 
cometh to the said towne, and put the 
enemy into a great feare; and although 
the ship came in rather by accident than 
with any intent to aide the Earle of 
Derbies forces, yet within two days after, 
the Manchester men having gotten the 
great street, and planted their ordnance 
on the church which commanded the 
towne, the Popish forces sent to desire a 
parley with Coloneil Aston, which was 
commander-in-chiefe of the Manchester 


forces, upon which hostages were delivered 
on both sides, and propositions made to 
Colonell Aston by Colonel Tillesley to 
this effect, viz.— 

‘¢T, That the forces in the towne should 
surrender up the same to Colonell Aston 
for the use of the King and Parliament 
upon quarter. 

‘‘TI, That they should carry away with 
them their ordnance, armes, and ammu- 
nition, and so march away with bag and 
baggage. 

“‘TII, That, without pursuit or inter- 
ruption of the Parliament’s forces, they 
should march to Wiggin, or some other 
place in that county, without molestation. 

‘* Which proposition not being con- 
sented unto, Colonell Ashton made ano- 
ther assault against the enemy, slew many 
of them, and put them into such con- 
fusion, that as many of them as could 
fled away for safety, and the rest were 
forced to yield themselves prisoners. 
There were in the towne about sixteene 
hundred horse and foote, of which about 
three hundred were taken prisoners ; 
and those that escaped were forced to 
leave their armes behind them, and ten 
good pieces of ordnance, besides all their 
bag and baggage. It is reported that, 
from the beginning of the siege, Colonell 
Ashton lost but seven men, and that there 
were slaine of the enemies forces (as it is 
reported by the inhabitants of the towne) 
at least eighty persons, many of them 
being of good quality.’’—pp. 103, 4, 5. 

The whole of this statement refers 
to the second siege of Warrington, 
which, according to Burghall’s Diary, 
commenced on May 21st; the church 
and steeple surrendered on the 26th, 
and the town on the 28th, as stated 
in the ‘Valley of Achor.” What 
has apparently misled the learned 
editor, is the account of the vessel 
coming ‘‘into the harbour called Le- 
verpoole, into the river of Merse, 
which commeth to the said towne”’— 
viz. Warrington, of which the writer 
had just been speaking. 

The letter quoted from Mercurius 
Politicus at p. 287 is dated from Stock- 
den Heath, now Stockton Heath, about 
a mile and a-half south of Warrington, 
on the road to Northwich. 


The Barons’ War, including the battles 
of Lewes and Evesham. By William 
Henry Blaauw, Esq. M.A. 4fo. pp. 
321. 

IF we may ‘‘draw conclusions ” 
from the place whence the preface to 
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the present work is dated, its author 
resides within a few miles of the castle 
and battle-field of Lewes. The “ dis- 
tant view ”’ of these memorable locali- 
ties induced him to examine into ‘‘ the 
causes and circumstances of the great 
event which has given them a place in 
history,”’ and, finally, put it into his 
mind to write this goodly volume, in 
which he has illustrated the ‘‘san- 
guinary contest’ between the barons 
and their sovereign by an inquiry into 
‘the manners and temper of the 
times,” and ‘the characters and 
motives of the chief actors.” In 
carrying out his design Mr. Blaauw 
was greatly assisted by some publica- 
tions of the Camden Society,* but he 
by no means confined himself to such 
authorities as could be consulted in his 
retirement at Newick; the British 
Museum presents a variety of import- 
ant unpublished materials, and many 
of these he seems to have referred to 
and used, so that his book is founded 
upon the best authorities. His sub- 
ject, we need scarely remark, is one of 
great historical importance and curi- 
osity. The hero who was the victor 
at Lewes, and who died as a hero 
ought to die at Evesham, has not had 
justice done to him. His name is one 
of the greatest in our early history, 





* We especially allude to these publica- 
tions not merely because Mr. Blaauw has 
derived a very great deal of his matter 
from them, but because also the allusion 
gives us an opportunity of correcting a 
singular blunder in the last published num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, No. CXLVI. 
p- 527. Our eminent contemporary ex- 
presses his surprise that ‘‘ these Cam- 
deniana should have escaped Mr. Blaauw.” 
Escaped him! Why, all the newest and 
most interesting matter in his book is de- 
rived from them! The critic was led into 
this mistake by Mr. Blaauw, whose re- 
ferences are extremely imperfect and not 
quite fair. No one who finds ‘‘ Polit. S. 
from MS. Harl. 978,” ‘‘ Pol. S. from MS. 
Harl. 2253,”” ‘‘ Pol. S. from MS. 13th 
cent.”’ at the bottom of page after page 
of Mr. Blaauw’s book must suppose, as 
the innocent critic in the Quarterly did, 
that these are proofs of the author’s “ re- 
search.’’ They are all references to the 
Camden Society’s publication entitled “ Po- 
litical Songs,’’ edited by Mr. Wright, 
whose name never appears in Mr. Blaauw’s 
book! All Mr. Blaauw’s references are 
most imperfect, 
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but he opposed his sovereign, and has 
consequently been treated with scorn 
by one class of our historical writers : 
he supported the Church against the 
Pope, and has therefore been traduced 
by another class. Of late years, in- 
deed, a more candid tone has been 
adopted. The calm philosophy of Sir 
James Mackintosh has worked wonders 
in Simon de Montfort’s favour, but 
much yet remains to be done, much 
which the time has not arrived for 
doing. Before his meritsand his mis- 
deeds can be duly appreciated, portions 
of several of the works in MS. referred 
to by Mr. Blaauw, and, above all, the 
letters of Adam de Marisco, must be 
published. Why, let us ask, have those 
letters not yet appeared? We were 
told four years ago, in the introduction 
to Rishanger, that they would ere long 
be printed entire. We know not who 
entertained the design at that time, 
Whoever it was, if he has relinquished 
it, we venture to suggest the publica- 
tion to Mr. Wright and the Camden 
Society;t or, if Mr. Wright’s hands 
are full, Mr. Blaauw would bring a 
very competent acquaintance with that 
particular period to the work of editor- 
ship. 

The book before us wants com- 
pression in some of those parts which 
relate to the minor details of the 
subject, whilst some of its most striking 
points are passed over a little too 
hastily. The narrative is defective in 
what artists term relief. Mr. Blaauw 
has got together his materials with 
care, he has put all his objects upon 
the canvas, but they are not grouped 
with sufficient attention to light and 
shade. The power, however, of pro- 
ducing in historical writing that im- 
pression which is analogous to the 
pictorial effect of the artist, is one of 
a very high order, and many a useful 





+ We would beg, also, to be allowed to 
echo the recommendation of the writer of 
the article in the Quarterly Review, to 
which we have before referred, that Mr. 
Wright should continue his Political 
Songs. His original design was to bring 
the collection down to the death of Richard 
III. and we hope he has not abandoned 
it. The testimony of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, and the use made of the book by 
Mr. Blaauw, establish the value of Mr. 
Wright’s first volume, if such evidence 
had been needed, 
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book is compiled by writers who have 
not arrived at the possession of it. 
Such a book is Mr. Blaauw’s. It is 
generally a full narrative, written in a 
pleasing discursive manner, and that 
part of it of which the scene lies near 
Lewes is illustrated by Mr. Blaauw’s 
local knowledge, and by some interest- 
ing engravings. 

In May, 1264, Henry III. took up 
his quarters at the priory of Lewes, 
whilst in the castle and neighbourhood 
of that ancient town there mustered 
around him an army so numerous, 
that it seemed to justify the contempt 
with which he regarded the com- 
paratively feeble bands of his rebellious 
subjects. His brother the king of the 
Romans, and his galiant son Prince 
Edward, were the leaders of the royal 
host, the sovereign bringing to the 
field only the authority of his name 
and the celebrated royal standard of 
the Dragon, an oriflamme, the rearing of 
which boded death to thousands. The 
opposing army, reinforced by a body 
of London citizens, advanced to Fletch- 
ing, a village ‘‘about nine miles 
north” from Lewes, (p. 120,) and 
from their camp, pitched in the depths 
of an adjoining forest, despatched an 
embassy to the king.* The am- 
bassadors, who were the bishops of 
London and Worcester, offered the 
king a large sum of money if he would 
consent to a reference of the subject 
in dispute to any number of competent 
clerical arbitrators. Confident in the 
strength of the royal army, these terms 
were rejected with scorn, Prince Ed- 
ward declaring that the barons should 
have no peace unless they put halters 
round their necks, and surrendered 
themselves to be hanged or drawn¢ at 
the royal pleasure. 

Such an answer put an end to ne- 
gociation, and the succeeding night 
was spent by the two armies in a 
manner strikingly parallel to that which 
preceded the battle of Agincourt. De 





* Mr. Blaauw gives March 13, 1264, 
as the date of their letter to the king. It 
should be May not March. 

tT Mr. Blaauw says (p. 139,) “for us 
to hang them up or drag them down as 
we please.” The words are, 

*‘et ad suspendendum 
Semet nobis obligent, vel ad detrahendum.”? 
Wright’s Pol, Songs, p. 84. 
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Montfort was the Henry V. and the 
similarity of his conduct proves that 
the great features of heroism are the 
same in every age, in like manner as 
the contempt in which he was held by 
the royalists shews that the lineaments 
of folly are equally permanent. 

Before sunrise the army of the 
barons wasin motion. A silent march 
through the intervening forest brought 
them within sight of Lewes, the sur- 
prise of a solitary sleeping sentinel 
stationed at an important out-post 
put them in possession of information 
as to the disposition of the royal army, 
and, ere its leaders had recovered 
from the festivities of the preceding 
evening, the army of the barons covered 
that part of the range of the South 
Downs which rises abruptly to the 
eastward of Lewes. ‘‘The ground,” 
says Mr. Blaauw, “‘ here branches off 
into three projecting points separated 
from each other by deep hollows, all 
moreorless advancing towardsLewes.” 
(p. 154.) Each of these projections 
became the position of a division of 
the rebel army. On the north or left 
nearly opposite the castle werestationed 
the Londoners; on the south or right 
a division under the command of two 
of de Montfort’s sons; and, between 
those two bodies, the centre, com- 
manded by Gilbert de Clare Earl of 
Gloucester, ‘‘ occupied that branch of 
the hill descending with an unin- 
terruptedslope intothetown.”’ (p. 156.) 
De Montfort himself headed a reserved 
force in the rear (p. 158); and the 
baggage with a car, or ‘‘ chare,”’ which 
an accident had lately compelled de 
Montfort to occupy, were stationed 
apart in a conspicuous position either 
for convenience or by design. (p. 151.) 

Prince Edward began the fight by 
sallying from the castle (p. 167) at 
the head of a gallant body of chivalry 
to meet the advancing Londoners. 
Some insults lately received by the 
queen in passing through the metro- 
polis, and the general evil repute of 
the citizens for disloyalty, gave to the 
prince’s attack something of the bitter 
feeling of revenge (p. 169); he 
‘‘thirsted for their blood,” says an 
old chronicler quoted by our author, 
‘as the hart pants for coolingstreams.”’ 
(p. 171.) ‘* Erect as a palm,” and 
followed by the noblest of the sup- 
porters of the falling monarchy, he 
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rushed forth upon the undisciplined 
and ill-armed citizens, and scattered 
them like chaff before the wind. Their 
flight was homewards “‘ towards Lon- 
don,” says the city annalist, and 
‘‘along the most northern slope of the 
downs numerous bones and arms have 
been found,” proving the simple accu- 
racy of the chronicler, and “ tracing 
the direction of their flight towards 
the west, where the abrupt steepness 
of the ground afforded fugitives on 
foot the best chance of escape from 
horsemen.” (p. 172.) For four miles 
(p. 173) the prince continued his 
murderous pursuit, driving the flying 
wretches into the river on the one 
hand, and cutting them to pieces with 
his cavalry on the other; and thus 
was ‘one entire wing”’ of de Mont- 
fort’s army not only ‘“‘ cleared off the 
ground,” but almost annihilated, and 
apparently without any endeavour to 
aid them on the part of their leader. 

His attention was probably suffi- 
ciently occupied by the proceedings in 
another part of the field, where the 
King of the Romans led a vigorous 
attack upon de Montfort’s left wing. 
The advantage of the ground gave in- 
creased power to the slingers in the 
barons’ army, and not only several 
charges of this division of the royal 
troops were withstood, but ultimately 
they were driven to flight, and 
routed by the tremendous power 
of this apparently simple engine. (p. 
175.) De Bohun, Percy, with Bruce, 
Baliol, and Comyn, the leaders of the 
Scotch auxiliaries, and many other 
noblemen, surrendered themselves as 
prisoners, whilst the King of the 
Romans fled for refuge to a mill, long 
after known as “ King Harry’s Mill,” 
although Mr. Blaauw’s endeavours to 
identify the spot on which it stood 
have been ineffectual. (p. 180.) 

This was the critical moment of the 
day. Placed between his two wings, 
on the one side victorious and on the 
other defeated, de Montfort now threw 
all his force upon the royal centre, 
where the king was stationed, in the 
hope of routing that before Prince 
Edward could return to his father’s 
aid. Although personally unwarlike, 
the king gallantly defended himself, 
but, overpowered by numbers, was 
compelled to retreat to the priory, 
“from whence he had marched in the 
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morning so full of hope and pride.” (p. 
177.) Here the contest was maintained 
until the evening, the superiority of 
the barons and the danger of the king 
becoming more apparent every hour, 
the King of the Romans being com- 
pelled to surrender himself and his 
windmill,* and King Henry being pent 
up in the abbey. 

When the prince had satiated his 
revengeful feelings against the Lon- 
doners he returned with all the 
pride and satisfaction of a con- 
queror, but on his way was attracted 
by de Montfort’s ‘‘ car or chare ” 
stationed, as we have mentioned, with 
his standard and baggage, on a con- 
spicuous position on the downs; and, 
in the hope that he might find his 
great adversary still confined there by 
lameness, he wasted precious moments 
in a vain and inglorious attack upon 
the ‘“‘chare.” It was eight o’clock in 
the evening when he returned to 
Lewes, his men weary and ‘“ journey- 
bated.” 


‘‘ With great joy he turned again, but 
little joy he found.” 


The town was in the possession of 
the barons, although the castle and 
the abbey still held out for the king. 
Ignorant of the disasters which had 
taken place during his absence, the 
prince had no means of ascertaining 
their extent except by fighting his way 
through the ranks of his enemies. 
The great difficulty was at the bridge. 


‘*Many leaped into the river, whilst 
others fled confusedly into the adjoining 
marshes, then a resort for sea-fowl. Num- 
bers were there drowned, and others suf 
focated in the pits of mud, while, from 
the swampy nature of the ground, many 
knights who perished there were discovered 
after the battle still sitting on their horses 
in complete armour, and with drawn 
swords in their lifeless hands. Quantities 
of arms were found in this quarter for 
many years afterwards.” (p. 114.) 


The prince and the more daring of 
his companions succeeded in reaching 
the priory, but a large body of the 
king’s noblest and principal supporters, 





* This circumstance of the windmill 
afforded great amusement to our ancestors. 
It is the principal incident in a song 
against the King of Almaigne, printed in 
Percy and in Wright’s Political Songs. 
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panic-stricken, and believing every- 
thing to be lost, fled in haste to Peven- 
sey, and secured their safety by at 
once crossing into France. In the 
mean time, as the night advanced, 
the contest at Lewes assumed a more 
dreadful form. By some contrivance, 
probably resembling the Greek fire (p. 
185), the garrison of the castle suc- 
ceeded in setting the town on fire in 
several places. The barons retaliated 
by firing the priory, and pillage was 
added to slaughter. In order to stay 
this hideous confusion, de Montfort 
suggested a truce until the morrow, 
(p. 186,) which was consented to, 
and thus the combatants were se- 
vered for the night. When the day 
dawned the utter and hopeless state 
of ruin to which the royal cause 
had been reduced became so ap- 
parent that an accommodation was 
agreed to, which yielded the prince a 
prisoner as a hostage for his father, 
and placed the chief power in the state 
in the hands of de Montfort. How he 
exercised that power belongs to another 
phase of his eventful history, and we 
cannot enter upon it. Our brief nar- 
rative of the sanguinary battle which 
placed that power in his hands will 
have sufficed to show what kind of 
local illustration the subject has re- 
ceived from Mr. Blaauw. 


‘‘The traces of the battle,” he says, 
‘fare deeply stamped upon the history 
and constitution of the country, legible as 
those of Magna Charta, but the only local 
record of the vanquished monarch is the 
simple name of ‘Mount Harry,’ ever 
since popularly affixed to the lofty point 
of the Downs near the field of battle. 
This is so distant from Lewes (nearly two 
miles) that it was probably in the rear of 
de Montfort’s army ; but it may, indeed, 
have been where his car and standard 
were placed, or where the king had posted 
his negligent watch over-night. The low 
mounds caused by the heaps of bodies in- 
terrupting the smoothness of the turf, a 
decayed bone, or a broken weapon, occa- 
sionally found, alone recall the memory 
of the angry thousands once assembled 
there.’’ (pp. 188, 189). 





Minor Poems by Schiller: translated 
by J. H. Merivale. 

IT appears to be acknowledged by 

the Germans that Schiller is the 


greatest of their nativnal poets; he 
who occupied the other twin-summit of 
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Parnassus, being of universal genius ; 
and Madame De Staél’s expression 
concerning him, — ‘‘ Ses ecrits sont 
lui,’””—has been considered so just as 
to have become proverbial; but, as 
Mr. Merivale observes, it is in his 
fugitive pieces that Schiller’s mind 
ought to be studied; for, while we 
often trace him in the personages of 
his drama, in his shorter and lyrical 
poems he is always himself. It ap- 
pears that these poems may be classed 
under two periods of the poet’s life, 
the earlier and the later, and that the 
present translator has given only the 
maturer fruits of the poet’s genius, 
because it was wholly impossible to 
render them in such a manner as to 
create a corresponding impression in 
the minds of English readers: of his 
epigrams also, and short satirical 
pieces, only certain portions have been 
given, though some of these are of 
later date. The first difficulty the 
translator had to encounter arose from 
the form of verse adopted by Schiller, 
after the model of theancient poets; and 
in attempting to imitate their metres he 
felt that no previous efforts had been 
crowned with success. The Germans, 
as is well known, have succeeded in 
introducingaspeciesof rhythm, founded 
on the classical writers, which has be- 
come popular; and Mr. Merivale con- 
ceives that the reason of their success 
is to be attributed to the comparatively 
recent growth of their poetry, and its 
consequent freedom of restraint from 
those conventional rules of prosody 
which long habit has fixed as the 
standard measure of English versifica- 
tion. It is only in this single instance 
that he has not adhered in translation 
to the metrical form of the original 
poems, which he justly thinks to be 
of the greatest importance, having “a 
deep feeling that form is of the very 
essence of poetry, and that the soul it- 
self escapes and evaporates in the 
transfusion of the sentiment into ano- 
ther shape of outward vehicle.”’ Of his 
author’s genius it is to be expected 
that the translator should entertain a 
high opinion; accordingly Mr. Meri- 
vale says, ‘‘That the mind of the 
writer was of the very highest order 
of genius, whose affinity to the greatest 
of our living poets is too remarkable 
to escape the notice of even the most 
superficial observer. In one unhappy 
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particular, and for a brief and stormy 
period of his poetical existence, the 
genius of Schiller may indeed be found 
more closely still to resemble that of 
the most illustrious among the recent 
denizens of our English Helicon; but 
the gloomy and querulous scepticism 
of the ‘ Resignation,’ and the more 
splendid profaneness of the G@tter 
Griechenland, are amply atoned by the 
spirit of Christian humility and sub- 
mission, the deep sense of a superin- 
tending Providence, and the noble 
aspirations after immortality which 
mark so many of the poet’s later effu- 
sions: and his lofty preference of the 
‘things of the spirit’ over the paltry 
objects and allurements of sense, will 
for ever place him at an immeasurable 
distance in respect of moral grandeur 
above our equally distinguished, but 
less fortunate, Byron.’’* 

Mr. Merivale had certainly a task 
of difficulty to execute, and which made 
no common demands on his talents ; 
first, because to transfuse the poetry 
of the German language into our own, 
required that the translator also 
should possess poetical talent and 
feeling, and that of a kind bearing 
affinity to the same qualities in the 
author: and secondly, because these 
poems are of a meditative, thoughtful, 
and reflective character, requiring a 
particular nicety and accuracy of lan- 
guage to express them at once with 
ease andcorrectness. They abound in 
high abstracted feelings of moral 
grandeur,—in bright delineations of 
ideal beauty. To transfuse such poetry 
into another language, and into metres 
foreign to our usage, required no slight 
exercise of the mind, and this the 
translator seems strongly to have felt, 
and he has frequently expressed the 
difficulty he experienced, and the 
doubts of his success. We think, 
however, that success has crowned his 
efforts, and that, on the whole, he has 
given as true and as elegant a reflec- 
tion of the original as could be antici- 
pated, even by those who were pre- 
viously acquainted with Mr, Merivale’s 
taste and poetical feeling. Atthe same 





* This is most true: but we cannot 
acknowledge any of Schiller’s lyrical poems 
to be equal to those of Byron in point of 
genius.— Rey, 
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time we cannot believe that Schiller’s 
poetry will be popular in the English 
dress. The German poet appears to 
us to have written for a smaller and 
more select circle of readers than the 
English press is ambitious to em- 
brace; we think it impossible that 
any public, whether German or En- 
glish, could understand, feel, and ad- 
mire, the essential spirit and thought 
of aims so elevated, of feelings so pro- 
found, and of associations so remote 
from the common track and path of 
their ideas and sentiments, as form 
the very material of these poems. 
They require thought and leisure to 
be reflected on and understood ; their 
beauties do not lie on the surface. 
They very little resemble anything we 
have in our older poetry; except, 
perhaps, some portions of Akenside’s 
poetry that he drew from the fountain 
of Plato, may be thought to resemble 
them. In Wordsworth, and perhaps 
in Coleridge, a much closer likeness 
may be found; and he who would 
study the natural taste and feeling 
of the two countries, and compare 
their relative qualities, what they had 
alike, and in what a difference was to 
be observed, might find no unpleasing 
or unprofitable task in the perusal of 
these respective authors. We have 
no room to quote the longer poems 
entire, as the Song of the Bell, or the 
Cranes of Ibycus—and to give mere 
fragments would be useless; but we 
have selected a few of the shorter 
poems, more as specimens of the 
translator’s skill than of the author’s 
genius; which can only be appre- 
ciated by a patient and thoughtful 
study of the entire volume. 


CASSANDRA, 


1. 
Joy in Troja’s courts abounded, 
Ere the lofty ramparts fell ; 
Hymns of jubilee resounded 
From the golden-chorded shell. 
Now from fields of strife and slaughter 
Rests at peace each valiant head ; 
While to Priam’s fairest daughter 
Peleus’ god-like son must wed. 


2. 
Thence, bedecked with boughs of laurel, 
Where the column’d fanes extend, 
Troop on troop in light apparel 
To the Thymbrian’s altar bend. 
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Thro’ the streets with Bacchic madness 
Rushing comes with hollow swell, 
And on thoughts of silent sadness 
One alone is left to dwell. 


3. 
Joyless most when joy exceeded 
Did Cassandra’s footsteps rove, 
Lonely, desolate, unheeded, 
Through Apollo’s laurel grove. 
’Mid the forest depths slow winding 
Wandered the prophetic maid, 
And, her sacred locks unbinding, 
Flung to earth the mystic braid. 


4. 

* Joy forgotten—bliss forsaken— 
Each exulting bosom shares ; 
And the sire’s new hopes awaken, 

And glad pomp the sister wears. 
I alone must inly sorrow 

When the sweet illusions fly, 
Who behold the fatal morrow 

Winged with ruin hover nigh. 


oe 
‘Lo! atorch! I see it flaring— 
Not, alas! in Hymen’s hand, 
In the clouds behold it glaring, 
But ’tis not an altar brand. 
Lo! the festal board they’re spreading, 
But my full foreboding mind 
Marks the fateful footsteps treading 
Of the gloomy god behind. 
6. 
*¢ And they call my moaning madness, 
And they mock my bosom’s smart ; 
Lonely, then, in silent sadness, 
Let me wear my burthen’d heart. 
By the happy shunned, discarded, 
Scorn of pleasure’s frolic ring, 
Heavy falls thy lot awarded, 
Pythian god—remorseless king. 


7. 
*¢ Wherefore hath thy fatal kindness 
My awakened sense decreed, 
In this land of utter blindness, 
Thy dark oracles to read ? 
Visual sense too perfect lending, 
Why withhold the warding power ? 
It must fall—the doom impending 
Must draw on the dreaded hour. 


4¢ Wherefore lift the veil, when terror 
Darkly hov’ring threats our breath ? 
Life itself is nought but error, 
And to know, alas ! is death. 
Hide, oh ! hide fate’s dreary portal, 
Make mine eyes from blood-stain free ; 
Tis a fearful thing the mortal 
Vessel of thy truth to be. 


9. 
‘* My blest ignorance restore me, 
And the joys that once were mine ; 
Ne’er came streams of gladness o’er me 
Since my voice hath echoed thine. 
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Thou, the thankless future giving, 
Didst the present render vain ; 
Vain the hope, the bliss of living—— 
Take thy false gift back again. 


10. 
‘¢ With the bridal chaplet never 
Might my perfumed locks becrowned, 
Since thy servant, I, for ever 
At the altar’s foot was bound. 
All youth’s spring-tide sorrow-shaken, 
Life consumed in ceaseless smart, 
Each rude shock by Troy forsaken 
Smote on my presaging heart. 


11. 

“Treading light youth’s sportive measures, 
Others wake to life and love— 

All who shared my childhood’s pleasures, 
I can only anguish prove. 

Spring, that clothes the earth with glory, 
Brings no rapture to my mind. 

Who that reads life’s coming story 
Aught of bliss in life can find ? 


12. 
* Polyxene! for blest I hold thee, 
Who, in bright illusions drest, 
Think’st this night he shall enfold thee, 
He of Greeks the first and best. 

See, with pride her bosom swelling, 
Transports she can scarce contain, 
Heavenly powers! yourselves excelling, 

In the dream that fires her brain. 


13. 
‘*T too saw him, when my beating 
Heart its bosom lord proclaimed, 
Saw his beauteous face entreating, 
With the glow of love enflamed. 
Then methought with him how brightly 
Might my days domestic shine ; 
But a Stygian vision nightly 
Stepped betwixt his arms and mine. 
14. 
‘¢ All her pallid spectres yonder 
From the Queen of Night repair ; 
Wheresoe’er I walk or wander, 
Grisly shapes I see them there. 
E’en while frolic youth ran bounding, 
Thronging still they on me pressed ; 
Ghostly crowds my path surrounding— 
No! I never can be blest. 
15. 
‘‘ Murder’s steel—I see it glancing ; 
Murder’s eye—I see it glare ; 
Right or left my sight advancing 
Horror meets me everywhere. 
Tho’ I fain would ’scape, unwilling, 
Knowing, shudd’ring, fix’d I stand ; 
And, my destiny fulfilling, 
Perish in the stranger-land.’’ 
16. 
Scarce the voice prophetic ended, 
Hark! wild clamours rolling spread, 
At the temple gates extended, 
Thetis’ mighty son lies dead. 
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Discord rears her snaky tresses, 
All the gods afar have flown ; 

And the thunder-cloud thick presses, 
Heavily over Ilion. 


ON EMMA. 
Far in misty grey enshrouded, 

Now my vanished gladness lies, 
One pure star alone, unclouded, 

Still attracts my wand’ring eyes. 
Like the stars, alas! its light 
Beams but through the gloom of light. 


Had thy last long sleep oppressed thee, 
Had stern death thine eyelids closed, 
Still my grief would have possessed thee, 

In my heart thou hadst reposed ; 
But thou livest bright and free— 
Livest not, alas! to me. 


Can sweet hopes of love’s inspiring, 
Emma! can they transient prove? 

What is past, long since expiring, 
Emma, say can that be love ? 

Can its flame of heavenly glow 

Perish, like our joys below ? 


HECTOR’S ABSCHIED, 1780. 
Andromache. 
Will my Hector from me part for ever ? 
Go where fierce Achilles, sated never, 

Heaps his offerings at Patroclus’ bier? 
Who, in future years, when thou hast perished, 
Whowill bid thy young hope, fondly cherished, 

Hurl the javelin and the Gods revere? 


Hector. 
Dearest wife, restrain thy tears from flowing, 
For the death-field is my bosom glowing, 

By these arms upheld hath [lion stood ; 
Fate ’ll meet with soul that never falters, 
And, protector of my country’s altars, 

Pass exulting to the Stygian flood. 


Andromache. 
Never more thy clanging arms to listen, 
Idly in the hall to see them glisten, 
Priam’s race of heroes all destroyed ! 
Thou must hence to where no dog-star shineth, 
Where Cocytus midst her deserts pineth, 
All thy love forgot in Lethe’s void. 


Hector. 
All my thoughts, and all my soul’s desiring, 
Will I quit at Lethe’s sad requiring, 
But my love will ne’er resign. 
Hark ! already at the walls ’tis burning! 
Gird my good sword on ! forego thy mourning! 
Hector’s love shall live in Lethe’s spite. 

The History of the town of Gravesend, 
in the county of Kent, and of the 
Port of London. By Robert Pierce 
Cruden. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. 570. 
THIS is not only a very handsome 

volume, but also one of much interest. 

It has the advantage of the generality 
Gent, Maa, Vou, XXI, 
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of works upon local history, from the 
author having taken into his range of 
subjects not merely a provincial town, 
but also the more prominent features 
of our great river the Thames, and the 
annals of the port of the English me- 
tropolis. 

Some doubts seem to hang about 
the name of Gravesend itself. The 
present author tells us, 


‘¢ Gravesend, under the name of Grave- 
sham, is noticed in the great Norman 
survey; but this relates to the manor, and 
does not afford evidence that there was a 
town upon the spot at that time. There 
is, however, some ground for the presump- 
tion that even at that period there was a 
resort to the place, for the benefit of a 
convenient communication by water with 
London, and it is to this intercourse that 
Gravesend owes its origin and advance- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Cruden extracts the Domesday 
accounts of the manors of Milton and 
Gravesham :* and he afterwards states 
(p. 11) that there were three manors 
within the two parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton at the time of Domesday, 
as there are at this day. But we do 
not perceive any authority for the latter 
assertion. Parrock, which is the third 
manor alluded to, is not mentioned in 
the Survey; and, if not, how is its 
existence at that period proved? It is 
stated, indeed, in the survey, that the 
manor of Gravesham (distinct from 
Milton) had been three manors in the 
time of King Edward, held respectively 
by Leuric, Ulwin, and Godwin; “ but 
now,” adds the Survey, ‘‘ it is in one.” 

Parrock, it appears, is the name 
given to the manor vested in the Cor- 
poration of the town, the lands and 
messuages of which it consists being 
interspersed in the parishes of Graves- 
end and Milton. It might be con- 
cluded that the name had been derived 
from the parochia, or parish at large, 
being considered its lord; but we 





* In the latter there is this misappre- 
hension. The words ‘‘T. R. E. valebat 
iiij libras ; quando recep[it] tantundem ; 
modo xj. libras,’’? are translated, ‘‘ In 
the time of King Edward the Confessor it 
was worth 10 pounds, when he received as 
much, now 11 pounds.’’ Three several 
periods are, however, referred to: 1. the 
time of King Edward ; 2. when the manor 
was received (from the Conqueror) by 
Herbert fitz Ivo ; 3. the time of the Survey. 
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must not adopt this interpretation too 
hastily, for it was purchased by the 
Corporation from a private proprietor 
so late as 1694. The name appears, 
however, to have been applied in 
another part of the same county toa 
parochial meeting-place. Somner, in 
his Treatise on Gavelkind, p. 28, 
speaks of “‘ Paroc-time, that is, when 
the lord or his bailiff and friends met 
to hold a Paroc, a court-like kind of 
meeting, not much unlike the Forest 
swain-mote ;” and he adds that such 
was the origin of the name of a place 
by Bleane Wood near Canterbury, then 
called by corruption Paddock, which 
corruption also has sometimes pre- 
vailed (says Mr. Cruden) at Gravesend. 

It appears also that, so early as 
1268, ‘‘ la Parrok” formed the demesne 
of a person named after his place of 
residence, Robert de la Parrok, to 
whom King Henry the Third then 
granted free warren, a weekly market 
on Saturdays, and a fair for three 
days on the vigil, feast and morrow of 
St. Edmund the Confessor, which 
market and fair are still continued. 

We are somewhat surprised that 
Mr. Cruden has not found more to tell 
us of the family of Parrock. His only 
other notice of them is a passage of 
Camden’s Remains, which mentions 
that whilst the baronial family of Say 
bore for arms Quarterly or and gules, 
that of Parrock, of Parrock near 
Gravesend, bore Ermine, a chief quart- 
erly or and gules, in the first quarter 
a chess-rook. We scarcely think that 
Camden meant from this to infer, as 
Mr. Cruden has done, that Robert de 
la Parrok was a member of the family 
of Say. 

Mr. Cruden traces the etymology of 
Gravesend, in its original form of 
Graves-ham, as the dwelling-place of 
the Graaf or Reeve; and compares 
the name with that of ‘‘S’Graaven- 
zande, situated six miles south-west 
of the Hague in the United Provinces, 
in a sandy district ;”’ but as there is no 
sand in our own case, Gravesend may 
be suspected to be an instance of arbi- 
trary corruption to which places on 
the coast* would seem to be peculiarly 





* See a letter in our Magazine for Sept. 
1832, p. 254, showing the alteration of 
Cawshot, near Southampton, from Cer- 
dices Ore. 
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liable. Possibly the term end may 
have recommended itself to the sea- 
faring folk as descriptive of the last 
town on leaving the Thames. 

As a place of transit Gravesend was 
anciently of much importance. Tra- 
vellers to the continent from the me- 
tropolis neither went entirely by sea, 
nor journeyed as far as possible by 
land, but they took ‘‘ the long ferry ” 
to Gravesend, and then made their way 
through Rochester and Canterbury to 
Dover. Whilst Calais remained in 
the hands of the English, that circum- 
stance formed a reason, in addition to 
the narrowness of the straits, for the 
passage from Dover being generally 
preferred. The prosperity of Gravesend 
materially suffered in consequence of 
the loss of Calais in 1557-8, ** because 
of the diminution or discontinuance of 
the common passage between the town 
of Dover and the city of London, of 
old time much frequented and used,” 
as states the preamble of a charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1562 
(p. 190.) 

The prosperity of Gravesend as a 
victualling port is within more general 
recollection ; but this also has been 
subjected to material checks, arising 
from the termination of our naval 
warfare, from the construction of com- 
modious wet-docks in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis, and lastly 
from the abolition of the commercial 
functions of the East India company, 
and the consequent disuse of the 
gigantic argosies which were formerly 
seen to ride at anchor in front of the 
town. 

A third era, however, in the 
prosperity of Gravesend has arisen 
from the discovery of steam navi- 
gation, and the consequent facility 
with which the citizens of the motro- 
polis are enabled to visit a town 
agreeably situated at the mouth of 
their river. This last accession of good 
fortune has led not only to the enrich- 
ment of the tewnsmen, but to the 
material improvement of the town 
itself, by the erection of new streets 
and other buildings of use and beauty, 
together with two handsome landing- 
piers, at which thousands disembark 
to stroll through those streets, in 
which they are invited, on every hand, 
to take ‘‘ tea made with shrimps at 
—d,” a head. 
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We have left ourselves space to 
enumerate but very briefly the various 
subjects of importance and general 
interest upon which Mr. Cruden has 
entered, rather as parts of the history 
of the river Thames than of the town 
of Gravesend alone. He has directed 
his attention to the history of the em- 
bankments by which the river is in 
various placed confined ; to the for- 
mation of the royal naval establish- 
ments at Deptford and Woolwich ; to 
the invention of a rudder affixed to 
the sterns of vessels; and to the 
history of the great Tudor man-of- 
war, the Harry Grace a Dieu, which 
is ascertained to have been built at 
Woolwich. 

In matters of national history he has 
entered at large into the progress of 
Wyatt’s rebellion ; into the defence of 
the Thames during the threatened 
Spanish invasion, temp. Eliz.; and 
into the hostile descent of the Dutch, 
temp. Charles II. His illustrative en- 
gravings are numerous, and include 
views of Gravesend, Greenwich, and 
Woolwich, all drawn in the year 1662, 
by Jonas Moore, gent. afterwards Sir 
Jonas; and alsoa curious plan hitherto 
unpublished of the fort formed at Til- 
bury in the year 1588. 

Ecclesiastical Law. The Constitutions 
of Othobon. By J. W. White. 

LEGATINE constitutions, being 
founded on the asserted right of the 
Papacy to control or modify the 
government of all churches within its 
communion, were necessarily in the 
early ages an important element in the 
formation and spread of the general 
canon law. 

The only productions of this kind 
which relate to England are the con- 
stitutions of the Cardinals Otho and 
Othobon in the 13th century. For, 
though other legates a latere of the 
holy see visited this country as well 
before as after them, nothing emanated 
from their efforts in the shape of 
written canons or constitutions. In 
1125 a legation had been annexed ex 
oficio to the primacy of Canterbury 
by Honorius the Second; but this 
did not preclude his successors from 
sending legates @ latere to England 
when they considered it requisite. 
The first occasion of this kind after 
that epoch was the commission of 
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Henry Bishop of Winchester, during 
the reign of Stephen, and his legation, 
if it did not produce any direct and 
intentional benefit to the country, 
deserves commemoration as the cause 
of the introduction of civil law to our 
shores.* The mission of Pandolf to 
King John is well known, and the 
succeeding reign was honoured by the 
visits of Otho and Othobon. 

All these prelates not only per- 
formed the special duties of their com- 
missions, but also mixed intimately 
in the political affairs of the age. In 
later times Wolsey obtained the 
same dignity, but his curia legatina, 
if we may trust the jaundiced pages of 
Polydore Virgil, was as oppressive to 
the civil rights of the lay subject as it 
was injurious to the real interests of 
the Church. At the Reformation these 
constitutions, not being ‘‘ repugnant 
or contrariant to the laws of the realm 
or the prerogatives of the king,” were 
provisionaliy confirmed by 25 Hen, 
VIII. c. 16, § 3, until a general re- 
vision of the canon law should be 
completed ; but the Reformatio legum, 
though framed for that express purpose, 
was never legalised, and the above- 
mentioned constitutions, under certain 
exceptions, have ever since formed 
part of the jus canonicum of the Angli- 
can Church. The sanction which they 
received at the hands of Henry and 
his reformers could be due only to 
their intrinsic merit and the absolute 
necessity of continuing them for the 
maintenance of the Church. An ap- 
proval, coming from the quarter which 
we have named, being necessarily un- 
prejudiced, naturally carries great 
weight with it; but, notwithstanding 
this high testimony in favour of these 
and the other ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, there have never been wanting 
persons who, as their prepossessions 
against Rome will not permit them to 
distinguish the essential truth and ex- 
cellence of these laws from their 





* The legal disputes which the le- 
gation of Henry of Winchester occasioned 
between that prelate and the Archbisho 
of Canterbury induced the latter to sen 
for Magister Vacarius, the celebrated 
luminary of the civil law, who, on his 
arrival in this country, established the 
first school on that subject at Oxford. 
(Gerv. Dorobornensis Actus Pontificum 
Cantuarensium, X. Scriptor.) 
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casual association with the forms of 
the Papacy, have always regarded 
them as the dangerous relics of a de- 
feated but watchful and still powerful 
foe. 

The present pamphlet forms an ap- 
pendage to the translation of the Con- 
stitutions of Otho, which we noticed 
in a former number in terms of appro- 
bation, and we are happy to accord to 
it the same favourable opinion that we 
expressed in regard to the other. 





Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, 
geographically arranged and described 
by John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 
one of the Secretaries of the Numis- 
matic Society, &c. No. I. Hispanta. 
THIS is the first number of what 

promises to be a large and laborious 

work, but for which neither the in- 
dustry nor the talents of the now long- 
experienced author are likely to prove 
deficient. He has commenced with 
the coins of a country presenting pro- 

bably greater room for novelty of il- 

lustration than any other, in conse- 

quence of their having baffled, in a 

great degree, the learning and the re- 

search of the most eminent numis- 
matists. ‘Even Sestini, whose labours 
have contributed so largely to the stock 
of numismatic knowledge, has failed 
most signally in his account of the 
coins of ancient Spain.” It is to an 
essay of M. de Saulcy, published in 

1840, that we chiefly owe the know- 

ledge now attained on this subject. 

By his persevering researches he has 

been enabled to master the Celtiberian 
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legends which appear on many of the 
coins of Hispania, and thus to restore 
them from the forlorn hope of the in- 
certi to their own cities. Instead of 
assenting to the very high antiquity 
which some authors, in their ignorance, 
have been induced to assign to these 
coins, M. de Saulcy is of opinion that 
they date from a period about two 
centuries before the reign of Augustus. 
The silver coins are evident copies of 
the earlier consular denarii. For the 
types of their brass money they were 
not indebted to the Romans alone; in 
one instance they are found to copy a 
well-known coin of Syracuse. ‘‘ With 
regard to the written language of the 
ancient inhabitants of Spain, there is 
reason to believe that it had its origin 
in Betica, the coins of which have 
legends which read from right to left, 
with the vowels suppressed, a sufficient 
indication of oriental origin.” At 
Emporie and at Rhoda the types and 
legends are palpably Greek, while at 
Gades, Abdera, Malacca, and Sex, 
they are entirely Phoenician. From 
these two extreme points, observes 
M. de Saulcy, the two systems of 
writing probably advanced until they 
met. Hence arose a great diversity or 
gradation of alphabets, of which Mr. 
Akerman has prefixed tables to the 
present portion of his work. These 
discoveries are very interesting, and 
promise to throw some light upon the 
language and the commercial inter- 
course of the Phoenicians, of which so 
much has been written, and so little 
accurately ascertained. 





Remedies suggested for some of the 
Evils which constitute the Perils of the 
Nation. 12mo.pp. xx. 472.—This volume, 
as the title intimates, is a sequel to the 
work which appeared about a year ago 
called The Perils of the Nation. After 
showing the root of the evil, its germi- 
nation, growth, and fruit, the author 
Suggests as remedies, among others, a 
return to scriptural principles, church 
extension, education, and the cottage- 
allotment system. The readers of the 
former work may anticipate the nature of 
this ; but such as have not read it can 
have only a vague idea of the appalling 
contents. It ought to be generally read, 
thought over, and acted upon. We wish 
we could see it become as popular as Dr. 


Brown’s celebrated ‘‘ Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times’’ 
was formerly. The consequence of that 
severe exposure was, as Voltaire observes, 
that the English immediately began to 
beat their enemies in every quarter of the 
globe. Would that we could see the 
comfort of the lower classes, and their 
attachment to the higher (who are after 
all their best friends), promoted by this 
eloquent volume. At page 119, the author 
says, ‘‘ We are inclined to believe that 
the deficiency in right motives, and in 
right practice, is perceptible less among 
those who are wealthy by descent than 
among those who are eagerly pursuing the 
acquisition.”” Atp,. 364 is an expostu- 


lation with lay-impreriators which may 
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do some good. The peculiarities of La 
Vendée (p. 441) must not be understood 
departmentally, as the system by paying 
rent with half of the produce exists in 
Britanny as far north as the department 
of Ille et Vilaine, and so also did the 
feelings which have made La Vendée so 
celebrated, though perhaps not quite in 
the same degree as in that primitive 
district. At pp. 303, 329, the author 
advocates a power of compelling marriage 
in certain cases, as enacted in Exodus, 
xxii. 16, 17, and Deut. xxii. 28,29. Some 
practical difficulty attends the proposal, 
as it has been found, in the case of filiation, 
that to make a declaration sufficient evi- 
dence is holding out an inducement to per- 
jury, and even to licentiousness. The diffi- 
culty might, however, be obviated by adopt- 
ing a principle from the 105th canon, and 
requiring other evidence than the oath of 
the party concerned. Among the descrip- 
tions of commercial fraud and villainy 
which the author has given, particularly 
in the former volume, it seems like in- 
haling a purer air, to read the character 
for honesty borne by the Vaudois and the 
Wickliffites. See p. 76 of this volume, 
and the references. 





The Faith once delivered to the Saints. 
By the Rev. J. Ridgway, M.A. Rector of 
High Roding, Essex. fcp. 8v0. pp. 284.— 
The object of this volume is to exhibit 
‘*the faith once delivered to the saints in 
its distinctive principles and sure results,” 
in a series of six discourses. If they were 
preached, we think that the controversy 
with Bishop Bethell by name was ill- 
judged, and that it would have been better 
done in an appendix. But, perhaps, they 
were only composed for the press. Had 
the author treated the subject of the second 
discourse in a separate tract the book 
would have been improved. On the 
whole, however, they contain some power- 
ful writing, and some pointed statements. 
We particularly recommend to the reader 
the portion at p. 30—33, which is thus 
expressively summed up in the table of 
contents, ‘‘ Divine truths not to be sup- 
pressed nor injudiciously stated.” 





Letters from Canada, and the United 
States. By John Robert Godley, esq. 
8vo. 2 vols.—This book possesses a calm- 
ness and clearness of judgment, a true im- 
partiality, and an absence from prejudice, 
with the exception of those prepossessions 
in favour of the good and the excellent, 
which, if they are to be termed prejudices, 
are most wholesome ones, and are to be 
classed as virtues instead of errors. The 
author, when he speaks of any of the pe- 
culiarities which are to be found among 
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the natives of the United States, does so 
without any asperity or coarseness, and 
pronounces his judgment upon them with 
perfect fairness and candour, without in- 
dulging in a tone of scoffing or ridicule 
which appears to give particular offence 
to the Americans. 

On the great and important subjects of 
religion and politics, however, Mr. God- 
ley shows himself a firm and staunch ad- 
vocate of the church and the government 
of England. A large and by no means 
the least important part of this work is 
devoted to the Canadas. Under this head 
Mr. Godley discusses the capabilities af- 
forded for emigration by that country, 
and states the price of land in different 
districts, the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the difficulties with which 
the settler has to contend. He considers 
that the only way to preserve these colo- 
nies to the British crown will be by ex- 
tending and increasing the influence of 
the Church of England throughout their 
limits. It seems that not a single member 
of the Church of England took any part 
in the late insurrections in Canada, but 
that those rebellious movements were 
confined to the Romanist inhabitants of 
French extraction, and the Dissenters. 
The same, we believe, was the case also 
in the great American rebellion, in which 
not a single member of the Church of 
England was engaged. On the mere 
grounds of expediency alone, therefore, 
it would appear to be the duty of the 
State to extend the means of usefulness 
of the Church in the colonies, without 
viewing those still more grave and im- 
portant obligations which are incumbent 
on every government of increasing the 
spread of true religion, and promoting the 
moral and religious welfare of the people, 
objects which it is almost needless to say 
are to be effected among the dependencies 
of Great Britain by adding to the extent, 
the weight, and influence of that most 
and apostolic Church which is planted 

y the providence of God in this our land. 
There are districts in these colonies which 
are removed by a distance of many many 
miles from a church, the inhabitants of 
which are visited by a clergyman only at 
intervals of several months. At present 
nearly the whole expenditure of the Church 
in the Canadas is supplied from the funds 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Is this worthy 
of a great country? Is it worthy of a 
religious, of a Christian country ? 





Blanche Cressingham. A Tale. 2 
vols.—This tale possesses all the ex- 
cellencies of both the old and the modern 
school of fiction without exhibiting the 
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defects common to either. It has all the 
stirring adventure, the abundance of in- 
cident, and the romantic character belong- 
ing to the former, and the good taste and 
high moral tone observable in the best 
examples of the latter school. It is alto- 
gether one of the best and most original 
novels we have seen for some time. There 
is in it that which may suit every class of 
readers. An admirable domestic tale, 
highly wrought and thrilling adventure, 
pleasing and picturesque descriptions of 
natural scenery, well drawn and well 
sustained character, and good moral les- 
sons ; all these are to be found in these 
two volumes, which, bye-the-bye, contain 
as much matter as would fill four volumes 
of ordinary size. 





The Promised Glory of the Church of 
Christ. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
(Christian's Family Library, No. 40.) 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 412.—The table of contents 
to this volume might be condensed into 
these particulars: the Progress and Tri- 
umph of Divine Truth; the Growing Union 
of all the People of Christ ; the Principle 
of the Future Judgment ; and the Glories 
of the Heavenly Kingdom. The subjects 
are treated deeply and solemnly. Some- 
times, indeed, a text is presented in a point 
of view to which we hesitate to assent; 
but this is seldom the case, and the reader 
has himself to blame if he does not learn 
something, or find his former impressions 
renewed by the perusal. The following 
passage, in which the author endeavours 
to combine two subjects that are too 
often discordantly treated, is excellent: 
‘« The charge that may be brought against 
sinners is two-fold. You have trans- 
gressed the law; you have not truly be- 
lieved the gospel. The first charge is 
met by pleading our faith in Him, and 
the divine promise made, ‘ that those who 
believe in Him shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ The second charge, as 
to the reality of our faith, is met by works 
of love, the invariable effects of faith in 
Him.” p. 191. Compare this with the 
words in the Liturgy, ‘‘ and unfeiynedly 
believe his holy gospel,’’? which we pre- 
sume the estimable writer had in his 
mind. 

Family Prayers, for every Morning and 
Evening in the Month. By the Rev. T. 
Raven, M.4. Fp. 8v0. pp. xx. 244.— 
This volume is introduced by a preface 
from the pen of the Rev. T. Dale, on the 
nature of family prayers and of manuals 
for that purpose. Of the prayers them- 
selves we can say that they possess some 
of the principal requisites for such com- 
positions, being both devotional and plain, 
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There is a sameness occasionally discern- 
ible, which may make it desirable to use 
them alternately with other manuals, so 
as to secure the various advantages of 
different styles. 





A Description, historical and topogra- 
phical, of Genoa, with Remarks on the 
Climate and its influence upon Invalids. 
By Henry Jones Burnett, M.D. Resi- 
dent Physician and late Assistant In- 
spector-general of Hospitals in Spain. 
12mo. pp. 68.—The author of this unpre- 
tending little volume has been for some 
years resident in Genoa, and must there- 
fore be conversant with all that is worthy 
of description in that beautiful city. This 
task he has performed in a very com- 
pendious form, compressing much in- 
formation into a small compass. After 
the struggles of centuries, Genoa was, 
at the Congress of Vienna, annexed to the 
kingdom of Sardinia, whilst Venice was 
assigned to Austria. In a comparison 
which the author makes in his intro- 
ductory remarks between these once rival 
queens of the southern sea, he remarks 
that ‘‘ At the present day Genoa is in 
many respects more fortunate ; for, though 
both are shorn of their dignity as inde- 
pendent republics, Genoa has never ceased 
to be a place of active foreign trade and 
distant maritime expeditions; whereas 
Venice, in a commercial point of view, 
has been destroyed by the trade of Trieste, 
and broods over her grand but deserted 
canals with a melancholy air of regret.’’ 





Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg 
and Krapf, detailing their proceedings in 
the kingdom uf Shoa, and journeys in 
other parts of Abyssinia. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
642.—This is a volume of great value, and 
which, to do it typographical justice, 
should have been printed in a taller form. 
It has widely extended our knowledge of 
Africa. Mr. James M‘Queen has pre- 
fixed a memoir on Eastern and Central 
Africa, partly founded on these journals, 
and partly on the expeditions sent by 
Mahomed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, up 
the White Nile. He has also constructed 
two maps, on a large scale, which are the 
best we possess of these districts, and to 
which future geographers will be greatly 
indebted. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf 
were in the employment of the Church 
Missionary Society, and their journeys 
were performed in the years 1839—1842. 
To quote all the passages of religious, 
local, or social interest, which we had 
marked in the course of reading, would 
be impossible. But we would refer to 
one, as showing the ubiquity of fable; A 
villager told Mr. Krapf that the cele, 
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brated obelisks at Asum ‘‘ were erected 
by people who wanted to go and fight a 
battle with God Almighty.” (p. 508.) 
This is an Abyssinian version of the war 
of the giants, such as might serve appro- 
priately fur a note to Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, bh. 1,1. 151—3. There is a 
slight discrepancy in the language of p. 
479, where Mr. K. says he has never seen 
Jerusalem, from that of p. 468, whence 
we should infer that he Aad, and which 
requires either revision or a note. The 
liberality of the French Consul at Mas- 
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sowah, M. de Goutin, in offering Mr. 
Krapf, though a perfect stranger, as much 
money as he wanted for his journey to 
Aden, is highly to the praise of that func- 
tionary, and shows the respect he enter- 
tained for the missionary character. (p. 
529.) In the preface there are some 
curious remarks on the different modes of 
conducting missions by different parties, 
which remind us rather forcibly of Cato’s 
speech to Sempronius in Addison’s 
drama, 
‘¢ "Tis not in mortals,’’ &c, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht. By Lorp Manon. Vol. 4, 
from the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
Peace of Paris. 8vo. 16s. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest: with Anecdotes 
of their Courts, now first published from 
Official Records and other Authentic 
Documents, Private as well as Public. 
By AGnes STRICKLAND. Vol. 7. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoir of a Mission to the 
Court of Vienna, in 1806, by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Ropert Apatr, G.C.B.: with 
a Selection from his Despatches, pub- 
lished by permission of the proper Au- 
thorities. 8vo. 18s. 

History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Reformation to the Present 
Time. By Tuomas SterHen. Vol. 2, 
evo. 13s. 

Egyptian History, from the Earliest 
Records to the period when it became a 
Roman Province; adapted to the Capa- 
cities of the Young. By M. A. Lro- 
NARD. 12mo. 4s. 

Life of George Brummell, Esq. com- 
monly called Beau Brummell. By Cap- 
TAIN JEssE, Unattached, Author of 
‘Notes of a Half-pay in Search of 
Health.”? 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Anecdotes of Actors, with other De- 
sultory Recollections, &c. &c. By Mrs. 
MatTuews, author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’’ to which this is a 
Supplementary Volume. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoir of Admiral Sir Graham Moore, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. By Major-General 
Sir Roperr Garpiner, K.C.B. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Genealogy. 
Baronia Anglica Concentrata; or, a 


concentrated account of all the Baronies 
commonly called Baronies in Fee, with a 
Glossary of Dormant English, Scotch, 
and Irish Peerage Titles: with References 
to presumed existing Heirs. By Sir T. 
C. Banxs, Bart. N.S. 2 vols. 4to. 
32. 3s.; royal 4to. 57. 5s. 


Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 


Book of Symbols: or, a Series of Es- 
says illustrative and explanatory of An- 
cient Moral Precepts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy. By Joun Stuart 
Mii. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Five Lectures on Political Economy, 
delivered before the University of Dub- 
lin, in Michaelmas Term, 1843. By 
James AntHony_ Lawson, LL.B. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

System of Political Economy. By C. 
H. Hagen, L.L.D. Translated from 
the German by J. P.Smiru. 8vo. 2s. 

Hints towards the Pacification of Ire- 
land, addressed more particularly to the 
Ruling Powers of the Day. By Joun, 
EARL oF SHREWSBURY. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Principles of the Legal Provision for 
the Relief of the Poor; Four Lectures, 
partly read at Gresham College, in Hilary 
Term, 1844. By Wittram PALMER, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law, and Gresham 
Lecturer on Law. 8vo. 4s. 

Remarks on the Expediency of Re- 
stricting the Issue of Promissory Notes to 
a Single Issuing Body. By Sir Wm. 
Cray, Bart. M.P. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Metallic Currency a Barrier to the 
Progress of Civilization, and Primary 
Cause of Restrictions on International 
Commerce; with Suggestions for placing 
the Currency of Great Britain on a new 
basis. 8vo. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 
Views of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
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tral America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. By 
F. Catuerwoop, Architect. With De- 


scriptive Letter-press, by J. L. SrePHENS. 
Imp. folio, 25 plates. 5/. 5s. 

Journal of a March from Delhi to Pe- 
shawur, and from thence to Cabul; with 
the Mission of Lieut.-Colonel Sir C. M. 
Wane, Kt. C. B.; including Travels in 
the Punjab, a Visit to the City of Lahore, 
and a Narrative of Operations in the 
Khyber Pass, undertaken in 1839. By 
Lieut. Wirt1Am Barr, Bengal Horse 
Artillery. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Travels in Kordofan; by IGNnatius 
Patime. From Notes collected during 
a residence of nearly two years. 8vo. 12s. 

Our Indian Empire: its History and 
Present State, from the Earliest Settle- 
ment of the British in Hindostan to the 
close of 1843. By Cuartes MacFar- 
LANE. Vol. 1, square 12mo. 6s. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to 
India, on the North West; including 
Sinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, the 
Punjab, and the neighbouring States, 
(compiled by the authority of the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company.) By Epwarp TuHornTon, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended 
and enlarged from valuable early manu- 
scripts, recently published by the French 
Society of Geography, and in Italy by 
Count Baldelli Boni: with copious Notes. 
By Hueu Murray, F.R.S.E. 5s. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 38, com- 
pleting the Series). 

History of the Oregon Territory and 
British North American Fur Trade : with 
an Account of the Habits and Customs of 
the principal Native Tribes on the North- 
ern Continent. By Joun Dunn. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Journal of a Missionary Tour through 
the Desert of Arabia to Bagdad. By the 
Rev. Jacop SAMUEL. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Visit to My Fatherland ; being Notes 
of a Journey to Syria and Palestine, in 
1843. By Riptey H. Herscue nt. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Jersey as it is: a Translation of an 
Essay in the French Language, to which 
the first Prize was awarded by the Jersey 
Emulation Society on the 10th of May, 
1843. By F. Ropion pe La TREHON- 
NAIS. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

United States of America: their His- 
tory from the Earliest Period, their In- 
dustry, their Commerce, Banking Trans- 
actions and National Works, &c. &ce. 
By Hucu Murray, F.R.S.E. Vol. 3 
(completion). 5s. 

Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By 
Grorce Lewis SmytH. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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Tour in Ireland: with Meditations and 
Reflections. By JAmres Jonnson, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The History of Stowmarket, the ancient 
County Town of Suffolk ; with some No- 
tices of the Hundred of Stow. Compiled 
by the Rev. A. G. H. HoLtincsworts, 
M.A. Small 4to. 12 plates. 15s. 

Historical Sketch of the Priory and 
Royal Hospital of St. Bartholomew, illus- 
trated by W. A. DeLAmorrteE. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Divinity. 

Sermons preached to the British Con- 
gregation at Florence, by their late Chap- 
lain, the Rev. J. TENNANT. 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the World before the Flood. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Burron, LL.D., 
F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. 

The Worship of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Church of Rome contrary to 
Holy Scripture and to the Faith and 
Practice of the Church of Christ through 
the First Five Centuries. By J. ENDELL 
Ty er, B.D. Rector of St. Giles-in-the 
Fields. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Epistle to the Romans 
and others. By THomas WILLIAM 
Autises, M.A. Rector of Launton, Oxon. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Series of Discourses on the proper 
Deity of the Son of God, and the primary 
Design of his Mission. By the Rev. T. 
East, of Birmingham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, 
Bristol. By Joun Foster. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, preached principally at Bog- 
nor. By the Rev. Epwarpv MILLER, of 
Trinity College, Camb. 8vo. 10s. 

Memoir and Remains of the Rev. Robt. 
Murray M‘Cheyne, Minister of St. Peter’s 
Church, Dundee. By the Rev. ANDREW 
Bonar, 2 vols. 8s. 

The Gospel before the Age; or, Christ 
with Nicodemus: being an Exposition for 
the Times. By the Rev. Ropert Mont- 
GomeErRyY, M.A. Oxon. 8vo. 

Sermons, preached in St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, Dumfries. By the Rev. W. 
Pitt M‘Farquuar, B.A. 6s. 

The Religious Life and Opinions of 
Frederick William III. King of Prussia, 
as narrated. By the Very Rev. R. EyLert, 
D.D. Bishop in the United Evangelical 
Church of Prussia. 8vo. 6s. 

The Second Coming of Christ practically 
considered, being Lectures delivered du- 
ring Lent 1844, at St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury. By Twelve Clergymen of the 
Church of England. With a Preface by 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Montague ViL- 
tigers, A.M. 5s. 

Christian Fragments ; or, Remarks on 
the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Re- 
ligion. By Jonn Burns, M.D., F.R.S. 5s. 
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Sermons preached in the Parish Church 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By the 
Rev. Ropert Wiii1am Dippin, A.M. 
12mo. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Saints’ Days, and 
other Festivals of the Church: a Course 
of Lectures. By Henry Curtis Coerry, 
M.A. Rector of Burghfield. Vol. 2, 4s. 6d. 
or the 2 vols. in 1, 9s. 

The Catholic Doctrine of Redemption 
vindicated, or Modern Views of the Atone- 
ment, particularly those of Dr. Wardlaw, 
examined and refuted. By ANDREW 
MarsHatt, D.D.,LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

Church without a Prelate: the Apos- 
tolical and Primitive Church popular in 
its Government and simple in its Worship. 
By the Rev. Lyman CoteMAn. With 
an Introductory Essay by Dr. AuGustus 
NEANDER. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
drawn from the Writings of St. Augus- 
tine: with observations. By RicHarp 
Cuenrevix Trenen, M.A. Author of 
‘* Notes on the Parables.’’ 3s. 6d. 

A Memorial to bring to Remembrance : 
Twelve Sermons preached in Christ 
Church, Barnwell. By the Rev. Joun 
D. Lane, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Past History and Future Destiny 
of Israel, as unfolded in the Eighth and 
succeeding Chapters of the Book of 
Daniel. By the late Roperr Woprow, 
esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Case of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. By the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noet, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

The Thoughtful Year. By the Rev. J. 
SPENCER Knox, A.M. Vicar-General of 
Derry. 2s. 6d. 

Geneva and Jerusalem: the Gospel at 
length preached to the Jews, and their 
Restoration at Hand: a Discourse delivered 
at Geneva, March 12, 1843. By L. 
GAvussEN; with an Introduction by the 
Rev. E. BickerstetH. 12mo. 2s. 

Two Exercises for the Degree of B.D. 
read in the Divinity School, Oxford, April 
18 and 19, 1844. By Ricwarp GELL 
Macmutten, M.A. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Oblation and Invocation in the 
Scottish Communion Office vindicated : 
in answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The 
important Discrepancy between the Church 
of England and the Scottish Episcopal 
Community, by the Rev. E. Craig.”? By 
the Rev. James Curistiz, M.A. 1s. 

Remarks upon Catechising in Confor- 
mity with the Rubric, &c. By D. Stank. 
12mo. Is. 

The Place where Prayer was wont to 
be made. The Re-Introduction of the 
System of Private Devotion in Churches, 
considered in a Letter to the Venerable 
President of the Cambridge Camden So- 
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ciety. Bythe Rev. J. M. Neauz. 8vo. 
ls. 


Poetry. 


Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering. Edited by the Rev. Vincent 
Fosspery, B.A. Post8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect : with a Dissertation and Glossary. 
By Witi1am Barnes. 12mo. 10s. 

The Night Voices and other Poems, and 
the Steward, a Drama in Five Acts. By 
Henry Spicer, esq. author of ‘ The 
Lords of Ellingham.’’ @vo. 8s. 

The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. 
Edited by C. Rocer, from a MS. in his 
possession, and other authentic sources. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Eastern Princess, and other Poems; 
together with Walberg, or Temptation, a 
Drama. By Sorpu1a Mary Smit. 5s. 

Geology, a Poem, in Seven Books. By 
the Rev. Joun Setpy Watson, B.A. 5s. 

Gospel Sonnets ; or, Spiritual Songs, in 
Six Parts; concerning Creation and Re- 
demption, Law and Gospel, Justification 
and Sanctification, Faith and Sense, 
Heaven and Earth. By the late Rev. 
Rawvpu Erskine, Dunfermline. 2s. 6d. 

Who is my Neighbour? a Poem. 12mo. 
3s. 
The Zephyr ; containing a set of original 
Common Tunes and short Pieces : adapted 
to Sunday-School Anniversaries. By 
Tuomas Hirst, author of ‘‘ Music of the 
Church.”’ 2s. 6d. 

Philip: a Tragedy. By ALFIERI. 
Translated by Coas. ORLANDO CHILDE. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hymns of the Church, literally trans. 
lated for the use of English Congrega- 
tions. By ALEXANDER BERESFORD 
Hore, M.P. 1s. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Coningsby; or, the New Generation. 
By B. D'Israeui, esq. M.P. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Constancy and Contrition. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The English Fireside: a Tale of the 
Past. By Joun Mitts, esq. Author of 
the “Old English Gentleman,” &c. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Ellen Middleton: a Tale. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FuLLERTON. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Hoel Morvan ; or, the Court and Camp 
of Hetiry V. By Witi1am S. Brown- 
1nG, Author of ‘‘ History of the Hugue- 
nots,’’ &c. 3 vols. postSvo. 3ls. 6d. 

Claudine Mignot, surnamed La L’ Hau- 
da: or, the Praised One; a Novel. By 
Mrs. Coronet Hartiey. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. . 
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Life: a Romance. By * * *. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby as relates toher Domestic History, 
and the Eventful Period of the Reign of 
Charles the First. Small 4to. 18s; mo- 
rocco, 2/. 2s. 

Rose of Tistelon: a Tale of the Swed- 
ish Coast. By Eminiz Caren. Trans- 
lated from the original Swedish. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 

Facts and Fancies : a Collection of Tales 
and Sketches. By Grorce Gopwin, 
F.R.S. Honorary Secretary of the Art- 
Union of London, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Rustic Bower; or, Sketches from 
Nature. By Witr1am MackeEnzig, 
Author of the ‘‘ Friend of Youth,” &c. 4s. 

Sylvanus, or the Primitive Christian ; 
a Tale of the First Century of the Chris- 
tian Era. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Mothers and Daughters : a Comedy, in 
Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, on the 24th Jan. 
1843. Ey Rogperr Bex, Esq. Author 
of ‘‘ Marriage,’ &c. 8vo. 3s. 


Literature and Language. 


Theocritus. Codicum Manuscriptorum 
ope recensuit et emendavit CuristTo- 
PHORUS WorpswortH, S.T.P. Schole 
Harroviensis Magister. 8vo. 138. Gd. 

Socratis, Scholastici, Historie Ecclesi- 
astice Libri Septem ex recensione H. Va- 
LEsII. vo. 10s. Gd. 

Varronianus: a Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the Philological Study of 
the Latin Language. By the Rev. JouHn 
Wiitt1am 9 Donaxtpson, M.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus; with Notes and Excursus il- 
lustrative of the Manners and Customs 
of the Romans. Translated from the 
German of Professor BeckER. By FreE- 
pERIcK METCALFE, B.A. 12mo. 12s. 

The Discovery of the Science of Lan- 
guages: in which are shown the Real 
Nature of the Parts of Speech, the Mean- 
ing which all Words carry in themselves 
as their own Definitions, and the Origin 
of Words, Letters, Figures, &c. By 
MorGan KavanaGH. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Middle System of teaching Classics : 
a Manual for Classical Teachers. By 
the Rev. H. P. HauGuton, B.A. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part 1. 
the Rev. T. KK. ARNoLD. 8vo. 49, 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Or- 
ford, to Sir Horace Mann, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Resident at the Court of Flo- 
rence, from 1760 to 1785. Now first 


By 


published, from the Original MSS, Vols. 
3 and 4, 8vo. 288. 
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Contributions, Biographical, Literary, 
and Philosophical, to the Eclectic Re- 
view. By Joun Foster, Author of 
«¢ Essays on Decision of Character,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. A New 
Illustrated Edition, with a Life of the 
Author, and a_ Bibliographical Notice. 
By Georce Gopwin, Esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A. and Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. 
21s. 

Selection from the Speechesand Writings 
of the late Lord King. With a Short 
Introductory Memoir. By Earu For- 
TESCUE. 8vo. 12s. 

Remarks on Mr. J. P. Collier’s and 
Mr. C. Knight's Editions of Shakspere. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 8v0. 98. 


Medicine. 


Practical Observations on the Effi- 
cacy of Medicated Inhalations in the 
Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, 
&c. By Atrrep Beaumont Map- 
pock, M.D. Surgeon, &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

On Calculous Concretions in the Horse, 
Ox, Sheep, and Dog; being the Sub- 
stance of T'wo Essays read before the Ve- 
terinary Medical Association. By W. J.T. 
Morton. 8vo. With Coloured Plates, 6s. 

Complete Condensed Practical Treatise 
on Ophthalmic Medicine. By Eowarp 
Octavius Hocken, M.D. Part I. 3s. 

Northern Journal of Medicine: a 
Monthly Survey of the Progress of Medi- 
cal Knowledge, at Home and Abroad. 
Edited by Wiri1AmM Sexier, M.D. and 
T. LinpLey Kemp, M.D. No. I. &vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy, de- 
signed especially for the use of Students. 
By R. Wacner, M.D. Edited by A. 
Turk. Part I. 2s. 


Law. 

Reports and Notes of Cases on Letters 
Patent for Inventions. Royal 8vo. 38s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Evidence of Succession 
to Real and Personal Property and Peer- 
ages. By Jonn Hurpack, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Practice in the Office of the Mas- 
ters on the Plea Side of the Superior Com- 
mon Law Courts at Westminster. By 
Tuomas Dax, esq. one of the Masters 
of the Court of Exchequer. 12mo. 15s. 

Treatise on the Law of Defamation; 
with Forms of Pleadings. By GrorGer 
WInGROVE Cookk, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 14s. 

Collection of Statutes, relating gene- 
rally to the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace. Arranged with Notes, &c. By 
Wo. GoipEen LuMuey, esq. 12mo. 6s. 
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The Law of Parochial Settlements, in 
a Commentary on 6 and 7 Wm. IV. cap. 
96. By Wiitt1am Goipen LuMLey, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Law and Practice in Cases be- 
fore Justices of the Peace in Petty Ses- 
sions, relative to Masters and Servants 
engaged in the Woollen, Worsted, Linen, 
Cotton, and Silk Manufactures. By J. 
Wison. 12mo. 3s. 

Statutes relating to Parishes, &c. By 
Avrrep A. Fry, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
2s. 6d. 

Sir John Stoddart’s Observations on 
the Opinion of Lord Cottenham, deli- 
vered 23rd Feb. 1844, on the Writ of 
Error in the Case of the Queen v. Millis, 
with respect to the Irish Marriage Ques. 
tion. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Present State of the 
Law of Debtor and Creditor: with Sug- 
gestions for its Improvement. By TuHo- 
MAS TURNER A BECKET, Attorney-at- 
Law. 8vo. ls. 


Natural History, &c. 


British Marine Conchology ; being a 
Descriptive Catalogue, arranged accord- 
ing to the Lamarckian System of the 
Salt-Water Shells in Great Britain. By 
CHarteEs THORPE. 12mo. 10s. 


Agriculture and Gardening. 


Treatise on the Practical Drainage of 
Land. By Henry HutcuHinson. 8vo. 
10s. 

Farming for Ladies; or, a Guide to the 
Poultry Yard, the Dairy, and Piggery. 
By the Author of ‘‘ British Husbandry.”’ 
8e. 

The Economy of Waste Manures: a 
Treatise on the Nature and Use of 
Neglected Fertilizers. By Jonn Han- 
NAM. Written for the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society. 3s. 6d. 

Prize Essay on Manures. 
THOMSON, jun. 8vo. ls. 

An Essay on Artificial and other Ma- 
nures, to which a premium was awarded 
by Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. through 
the Cornwall Agricultural Association. 
12mo. 4d. 

Two Lectures on the Theory of Agri- 
culture, and on Farming as practised in 
Cheshire, delivered at Siddington to the 
Tenants of E. D. Davenport, esq. Jan. 
9g By Axsert James BERNays. 

vo. ls, 


By GEORGE 


Science. 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Session 1842—43. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Researches on Light. By Rozert 
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Hunt, Secretary to the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Senate House Problems for 1844 ; with 
Solutions. By Marruew O‘Brienp, 
M.A. Caius College, and Rospert Lrs- 
Liz Er.is, M.A. Trinity College, Mode- 
rators. Roy. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Brief Description of the Characters of 
Minerals ; forming a familiar Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Mineralogy. By 
Epwarp J. CHAPMAN, author of ** Prac- 
tical Mineralogy.”” 12mo. 4s. 

Two Lectures on Machinery, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in Lent 
Term, 12844. By Travers Twiss, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political 
Economy, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

Architecture, &c. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great 
Britain, illustrated by Views, &c. By 
Henry Bowmay, architect, and JAMES 
HADFIELD, architect. Part I. royal 4to. 
3s. 6d. 

Altars prohibited by the Church of 
England. By Witt1am Goopz, M.A. 
F.A.S. Rector of St. Antholin, London. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Church Needlework, with Practical 
Remarks on its Arrangement and Prepa- 
ration. By Miss LAMBERT, authoress of 
the ‘“‘ Hand-Book of Needlework.’’ 8vo, 
9s. 6d. 

An Account of the Restorations of the 
Collegiate Chapel of St. George, Windsor; 
with some particulars of the Heraldic 
Ornaments of that Edifice. By THomas 
WiLteMeEnT, F.S.A. Small quarto. 


Fine Arts. 


Compositions from the Morning and 
Evening Prayer. By Joun BELL, sculp- 
tor. 4to. 36 plates. 21s. 

Companion to the most celebrated Pri- 
vate Galleries of Art in London: con- 
taining Accurate Catalogues, arranged 
alphabetically for immediate reference, 
each preceded by an Historical and Criti- 
cal Introduction, with a Prefatory Essay 
on Art, Artists, Collectors, and Connois- 
seurs. By Mrs. Jameson. Post 8vo. 15s, 

The Miniature Painter’s Manual; con- 
taining Progressive Lessons on the Art of 
Drawing and Painting Likenesses from 
Life, on Cardboard, Vellum, and Ivory, 
By N. Wuittock. 4s. 

Field Sports, 

The Cricketer’s Companion; contain- 
ing the Scores of all the grand and prin. 
cipal Matches of Cricket played at Lord’s 
and other Grounds, in the season 1843, 
By W. Denison, Esq. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A Descriptive History of the Town of 
Evesham, from the foundation of its Saxon 
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monastery to the present time. By 
Grorce May. In 8vo. (Based upon a 
former publication by the same Author.) 

Pictorial Notices : consisting of asketch 
of the Life of Sir Anthony Van Dyck, 
with a Catalogue of the Etchings exe- 
cuted by him, and some particulars re- 
lating to other Artists his contemporaries. 
Collected from documents in her Ma- 
jesty’s State Paper Office, the Office of 
Public Records, and other sources. By 
WitnriamM Hookaam Carpenter. In 
ato. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The Norrisian Prize for the best Prose 
Essay on a sacred subject, has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. Joseph Woolley, M.A. 
of Emmanuel College, and Warden of 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. Subject, 
*¢ By one offering Christ has perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.’’ Hebrews, 
x. 14, 





CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Meeting was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 2d of 
May, Lord Braybrooke, the President, in 
the chair. 

The Council reported that, during the 
past year, by the investment of sums re- 
ceived on account of compositions, the 
stock standing in the names of the trustees 
for the Society has been increased from 
6067. 198. 10d. Three per cent. Consols, to 
7391. 19s. 1d. The Society maintains its 
full number of 1,200 members, and 
amongst the candidates lately proposed 
for admission are several gentlemen re- 
sident in the United States of America 
and in the East Indies; a circumstance 
which may be considered as a proof of the 
wide and general interest excited by the 
publications of the Society. 

The publications of the past year have 
been— 

The first volume of Promptorium Par- 
vulorum sive Clericorum. An English 
and Latin Dictionary of Words in use 
during the Fifteenth Century, with illus- 
trations from other contemporary autho- 
rities. By Albert Way, esq. M.A. Di- 
rector S.A. 

Three Chapters of Letters relating to 
the Suppression of the Monasteries, from 
the Originals in the British Museum. 
oe by Thomas Wright, esq. M.A., 

S.A. 
The Leycester Correspondence. Let- 


ters and State Papers relating to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Earl of Leycester in the 
Low Countries, in the years 1585 and 
1536, derived from a MS. placed at the 
disposal of the Society by Frederick Ouvry, 
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esq. and other sources. Edited by John 
Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 

These works, although not so numerous 
as those of some former years, contain 
more printed matter than those of any 
preceding year; and are of a character 
strictly accordant with the objects of the 
Society, and calculated to maintain its re- 
putation and the general opinion of its 
usefulness. 

A contemporary Translation of Polydore 
Vergil’s History of the Reigns of Henry 
the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and Richard 
III., edited by Sir H. Ellis, is very nearly 
completed, and will shortly be delivered 
to the Members. 

Preparations have been made by the 
Council for many future publications; 
and some of those recently added to the 
list of works suggested promise to be of a 
very important character. Amongst them 
the Council particularly draw attention 
to— 

I. The Original Wills and other Tes- 
tamentary Documents contained in the 
Registers of Archbishops Islip, Langham, 
and Wittlesey, ranging from A.D. 1349 to 
A.D. 1368. These are to be published, 
with the kind permission of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, from the 
Original Registers at Lambeth Palace. 

Il. The Autobiography of Sir John 
Bramston, knight. To be edited by the 
Right Honourable the President of the 
Society. From the Original, in the pos- 
session of Thomas Williams Bramston, 
esq. Member for Essex. 

III. A Selection from the Correspond- 
ence of various Members of the Verney 
Family. From the Originals, in the pos- 
session of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 

The Verney papers, which consist of 
many thousand original letters written 
during the period of the Great Rebellion 
in the reign of Charles I., the Protecto- 
rate, and the reign of Charles II., have 
long been regarded with interest by all 
historical inquirers to whom their exist- 
ence has been known. They contain 
much important and interesting informa- 
tion illustrative of the effects of the public 
commotions of those periods upon the 
social condition of the people generally, 
and especially upon the fortunes of the 
distinguished family to various members 
of which they primarily relate. Sir Harry 
Verney has placed the whole collection 
entirely at the command of the Society, 
and has himself taken great trouble in the 
arrangement and cataloguing of them with 
a view to their being made useful for his- 
torical purposes. The first selection will 
comprise the period ending with the battle 
of Edgehill, where Sir Edmund Verney, 
Knight-marshal to Charles I., was killed 
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in the heroic defence of the royal stand- 
ard. 

The following other publications have 
also been suggested during the past year : 

The Romance of Jean and Blonde of 
Oxford, by Philippe de Reims, an Anglo- 
Norman Poet of the latter end of the 
twelfth century. To be edited from the 
unique MS. in the Royal Library at Paris 
by M. Le Roux de Lincy, editor of the 
Roman de Brut. (In the press.) 

The Metrical Romances of Sir Perceval, 
Sir Isumbras, Sir Dergrevante, and Sir 
Eglamour. To be edited by James Or- 
chard Halliwell, esq. F.R.S.,F.S.A. (In 
the press.) 

The French Chronicle of London, from 
a MS. in the Cottonian Library. To be 
edited by George James Aungier, esq. 
(In the press.) 

The Crosby Papers: a series of Do- 
cuments illustrative of the History of 
Ireland. To be edited by Richard Saint- 
hill, esq. 

The Correspondence of Lady Brilliana 
Harley, during the Civil War. To be 
edited by the Rev. T. T. Lewis, M.A. 

A Treatise on Alchemy, with an Intro- 
duction showing the effect of Alchemical 
Studies upon Metaphysics and Divinity. 
To be edited by the Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

A Collection of Laws relating to the 
Guilds in England. To be edited by 
Thomas Wright, esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

The Chronicle of Ralph de Coggeshall. 
To be edited by Albert Way, esq., M.A., 
Director F.S.A. 

Three English Medical Tracts of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies respectively. With an Introductory 
Notice of the History of Medicine in 
England during the Middle Ages. By 
Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Indications continually present them- 
selves of the effect which this Society is 
producing upon our historical literature. 
Writers of all classes refer with com- 
mendation to its publications, which are 
gradually diffusing sound knowledge upon 
historical subjects, and giving our popular 
literature a higher tone. A striking proof 
of this has occurred in the recent pub- 
lication of a translation of the Chronicle 
of Joscelin de Brakelond, in a form de- 
signed for very extensive circulation. The 
same Chronicle has formed the basis of a 
work of one of our most popular authors. 

The officers and council of the Society 
were re-elected ; with the following new 
members of council in the place of the 
three retiring by the laws of the Society: 
Lord Albert Conyngham, K.C.H., F.S.A.; 
Henry Hallam, esq. M.A., F.R.S., V.P. 
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Soc. Ant, ; and Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 





THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

The third Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held on the 26th of April, at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the Marquess of Conyngham, the Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The following works have been de. 
livered since those enumerated in our 
report of the last Anniversary Meeting 
(June 1843, p. 629) :— 

1. Oberon’s Vision in the ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’’ illustrated by a 
comparison with Lylie’s ‘‘ Endymion,’ 
by the Rev. N. J. Halpin. 

2. The Chester Whitsun-Plays: a Col. 
lection of Early Dramatic Representations 
by the Incorporated Trades of Chester. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, cole 
lated with other public and private manu- 
scripts. Edited by Thomas Wright, esq. 
F.S.A., Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, &c. Part I. 

3. The Alleyn Papers: a Collection of 
Original Documents, illustrative of the 
Life and Times of Edwald Alleyn, and of 
the Early English Stage and Drama: with 
an Introduction and Notes by J. Payne 
Collier, esq. F.S.A. 

4. Honour Triumphant; or, a Line of 
Life: two Tracts. By John Forde, the 
Dramatist. Unknown to the editors of 
his works ; and now first reprinted from 
the original copies published in 1606 and 
1620. 

5. Tarlton’s Jests, from the edition of 
1611; and Tarlton’s Newes out of Pur- 
gatory, from the earliest copy; preceded 
by a Life of that celebrated Clown, and 
an Account of his Jigs and Merry Sayings. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S., &c. 

6. The True Tragedie of Richard the 
Third, which preceded Shakespeare’s Play, 
From a unique copy printed in 1594, 4to. 
in the library of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. To which is added the Latin 
Play of Ricardus Tertius, by Dr. Legge, 
from the Manuscript in Emmanuel cole 
lege, Camb. Edited by Barron Field, esq, 

7. The Ghost of Richard the Third, &c, 
Containing more of him than hath been 
heretofore shewed, either in Chronicles, 
Plays, or Poems. By C. B., 4to. 1614, 
This production is partly founded upon 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, and partly upon 
the Chronicles to which he resorted; and 
it is recommended by introductory Poems, 
signed Ben Jonson, George Chapman, W, 
Browne, George Wither, and Robert Da- 
borne. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. Payne Collier, esq. F.S.A. 

Several others are preparing for early 
delivery; and it is announced that, in 
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order to give facility to the collection of 
every kind of information relating to the 
Dramatic and Poetic Literature of the 
Shakespearean age, the Council have re- 
solved on publishing occasional volumes 
of Miscellanies, to be entitled ‘‘ Transac- 
tions of the Shakespeare Society.’’ To 
this undertaking the Members and others 
are invited to send communications. The 
selection will be made by the Committee 
appointed for the purpose, and a volume 
issued whenever a sufficient number of 
papers are collected. The proposition has 
arisen from the conviction that many in- 
teresting illustrations from our old poets 
and dramatists are lost from the want of a 
means of recording and preserving them. 
Local customs and expressions, and illus- 
trations derived from books or other 
sources, apparently remote from the sub- 
ject, frequently occur, which, if regis- 
tered, would afford to commentators facts 
and hints of value. The communication 
is therefore solicited of such observations 
and facts as may occur either in the course 
of reading, travelling, or residence in 
places where ancient manners and modes 
of speech are preserved, or such other 
elucidations as may be considered worthy 
of record. 

The vacancies in the Council were filled 
up by the unanimous election of Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Rev. W. 
Harness; James Heywood, esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; John Oxenford, esq.; and Edw. 
V. Utterson, esq. F.S.A. 





LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 

May 8. The fifty-fifth anniversary 
dinner of the Literary Fund Society took 
place at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen-street. There were about 200 
gentlemen present, and the chair was 
taken by the Marquess of Northampton, 
supported by Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
M.P., Lord Bolton, Lord John Manners, 
&c. &c. During the last half century the 
Literary Fund has devoted to the relief of 
the unfortunate scholar no less a sum 
than 30,2287. ; and 2076 grants have been 
bestowed upon upwards of a thousand ap- 
plicants. Mr. Amyot read the report of 
the Committee, and the subscriptions, 
which included, from her Majesty the 
Queen, 100 guineas; the Marquess of 
Northampton, the chairman, 25/.; Sir C. 
Metcalfe, Governor-General of Canada, 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord F. Egerton, 
B. B. Cabbell, esq., Sir J. Lubbock, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord R. Grosvenor, 
General Pasley, Professor Sedgwick, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Professor Barrow, 
Messrs. Hansard, Dr. Hawtrey, Profes- 
sors Twiss and Greaves, 107. each, and 
amounted in the whole to upwards of 800/, 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 29. The annual meeting of this 
society was held at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street. The Right Hon. Frank- 
land Lewis presided. The report stated 
the total income during the past year, 
13,2281. 5s. 7d. ; the expenditure 12,8532. 
15s. 9d. The assets, including 10,642/. 
9s. 7d. funded capital, amounted to about 
12,0002. and the liabilities to upwards of 
3,000/. The auditors directed attention 
to the continued diminution of the sum 
received from annual subscriptions, the 
amount for 1843 being 4877. 5s. less than 
in the year 1842. The auditors applauded 
the economy enforced by the council in 
the ‘‘ ordinary expenditure,’’ in which 
there was a decrease of 10187. 188. 3d. 
The extraordinary expenditure was neces- 
sarily large, from the sums expended on 
the highly important buildings, the mu- 
seum and the carnivora dens. 

The report of the council detailed at 
great length the animals presented to 
the society for its museum, by persons 
residing in various parts of the world ; the 
works presented to the library, and animals 
given to the menagerie. It was stated 
that the removal of the animals at the 
gardens to better ventilated dens and 
cages, and the absence of artificial heat, 
had contributed greatly to their health. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The committee appointed by Mr. Web- 
ster, of the Haymarket Theatre, to award 


‘a prize of 500/. for the best prose comedy 


illustrative of modern British manners 
and customs, concluded their labours on 
the 20th meeting, by unanimously adopt- 
ing the piece entitled Quid pro Quo, or 
the Day of Dupes. This production is by 
Mrs. Gore, a lady well known to literary 
fame. There were 98 competitors. The 
award was signed by all the members of 
the committee. 

At a meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Mr. Pusey, M.P. Chairman of 
the Journal Committee, reported the ad- 
judication of the Society’s prize of 501. 
for the best report on the Agriculture of 
Wiltshire, to Mr. Edward Little, of Lower 
Sheldon Farm, near Chippenham. 

The trustees of the ‘‘ Acton Endow- 
ment,” left by the widow of the late Sa- 
muel Acton, the architect, are empowered 
on the Ist Jan. 1845 to pay the sum of 
105/. as a reward to the person who shall, 
in the judgment of the committee of ma- 
nagers for the time being of the Royal 
Institution, be the author of the best essay 
illustrative of the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Almighty, in such department of 
science as the committee of managers for 
the time being shall in their discretion s¢. 
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lect; such essay to be written and pro- 
duced subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the committee of managers shall 
prescribe. 





Virtuosi Provident Fund and Dealers 
in Works of Fine Art Benevolent Insti- 
tution.— Under this title a society was 
formed nearly two years since, having for 
its design the relief of distressed dealers 
in objects connected with the fine arts, 
and their widows and children. The se- 
cond annual meeting took place on the 
30th April, at Mr. Graves’s rooms, in 
Pall-mall, and was numerously attended 
by many of the influential metropolitan 
dealers and other parties connected with 
the fine arts. Mr. Graves having been 
called to the chair, the report of the com- 
mittee was read, by which it appeared that 
the society was making slow but steady 
progress, and that after paying all ex- 
penses upwards of 100/. remained in hand. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. S. C. 
Hall in an eloquent speech advocating the 
objects of the society ; after which Mr. H. 
Graves was elected President, Mr. W. 
Smith Treasurer, and other respectable 
dealers members of the committee. The 
meeting separated about ten o’clock. 

Printers’ Almshouse Fund.—A meet- 
ing of the friends of this valuable institu- 
tion was held May 6, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute in Chancery-lane, the chair being 
taken by Richard Taylor, esq. who, after 
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having shortly addressed the assembly, 
called upon the Secretary to read the re- 
port, by which it appeared that they had 
in hand the sum of 1140/7, 14s. 6d. so that 
the committee hoped that at their next 
annual meeting they would be ina posi- 
tion to lay before the public a plan for the 
commencement of the necessary erections. 
It was then resolved that the society be 
forthwith enrolled. The thanks of the 
meeting being carried to the Treasurer, 
&c. Mr. R. Taylor responded, and said he 
hoped the master printers of the metropo- 
lis would follow the example which had so 
liberally been shown them by his young 
friend on the right (W. Clowes, jun. esq.) 
He hoped that not only the master 
printers, but that the booksellers and all 
the lovers of literature, would lend their 
assistance in rearing some commodious 
dwellings for the repose of a body of men 
to whom the world was so largely indebted 
for their most important services. 





The Original MSS. of the Clarinda 
Correspondence.—These interesting me~ 
morials of Burns have been sold by Messrs. 
C. B. Tait at Edinburgh. A spirited 
competition fully showed the great interest 
attached to these relics of Scotland’s poet. 
As specimens of the prices, the letter No. 
64 of the recent publication, containing 
the ‘‘ Lament of Queen Mary,” brought 
51. 5s.; No. 65 brought 17. 16s.; No. 66 
brought 1/. 11s. ; No. 69 brought 1/. 10s. ; 
and the others corresponding prices. 





FINE 


MR. SEGUIER’S PRINTS, PICTURES, &C. 
During the last half century no man 
in any way connected with the fine arts 
bore a higher reputation for accurate ac- 
quaintance with the merit and value of 
pictures, and for thorough probity in his 
dealings, than the late Mr. Seguier. He 
was the Keeper of the National Gallery 
and of the Royal collections, and his advice 
was always most eagerly sought after and 
followed by all the distinguished amateurs 
of this country. Under these circum- 
stances the sale of his private collection 
at Christie’s attracted extraordinary at- 
tention, and the prices at which his 
pictures and prints have sold fully justified 
the high opinion that had been formed of 
his taste and knowledge. His collection 
of prints was chiefly rich in the pro- 
ductions of Dutch and Flemish artists. 
The works of Rembrandt were nearly com- 
plete, and generally ofextraordinary beauty, 
as the following prices will amply prove :— 


ARTS. 


Lot 233. Portrait of Rembrandt draw- 
ing, unfinished state on India paper.— 
212. Smith. 

246. Angel appearing to the Shepherds, 
probably the finest impression known.— 
251. 4s. Smith. 

252. The Presentation, in the dark 
manner, on India paper.—15/. 15s. Colo- 
nel Thwaites. 

260. The Flight into Egypt, in the 
style of Elsheimer, a matchless impression, 
on thick India paper.—65/. 2s. Smith. 

299. St. Jerome praying, first state on 
India paper, from Mr. Sheepshanks’ col- 
lection.—16/. 16s. Graves. 

407. Beggars at the door of a House.— 
10/. 10s. White. 

431. Landscape, known under the name 
of ‘‘The Three Trees,’’—23/. 12s. Gd. 
Hawkins. 

439. The Irregular Landscape, so called 
from its being etched on an uneven piece 
of copper: on India paper.—24/. Smith. 
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452. The Cottage with the White Pales, 
first state. —217. Mr. Coningham. 

458. Two small Landscapes, one of 
them in the first state. —29/. 8s. Tiffin. 

586. The Burgomaster Pix, a magnifi- 
cent impression of Rembrandt’s finest 
portrait.—66/. 3s. White. 

590. Young Man ina Cap, a beautiful 
rint, in an undescribed and unique state.— 
51, 10s. Smith. 

There were besides several fine prints 

by other distinguished Dutch masters : 

622. The Complete Works of Ostade, 
one of the finest sets known. After a 
very spirited competition this lot was 
knocked down to Mr. Coningham at 3091. 
14s. nearly double the price that Mr. 
Seguier paid for it at Mr. Esdaile’s sale, 
about three years since. 

139 and 140. Two beautiful sets of 
Naiwinox’s Etchings, unique proofs before 
the numbers.—70/. 7s. Tiffin. 

159. Cattle descending a Hill, a fine 
etching, by Paul Potter.—23/. 12s. 6d. 

505. Head of Vandyck, by himself, first 
proof, the etching only.—8/. Smith. 

516. Waverius, by Vandyck, unique, 
and a mostexquisite production.—14/. 14s. 
Mr. Ball. 

Of the etchings by Claude, Mr. Seguier 
possessed the most perfect collection that 
has ever been brought to sale, and they 
were, with few exceptions, in capital con- 
dition. The following were the most 
important :— 

689. The Dance, proof, from Con- 
stable’s (the painter) collection.—13/. 2s. 
6d, Graves. 

697. The Dance under the Trees; a 
brilliant first impression. An admirable 
specimen.—29/. 8s. Graves. 

708. Landscape, with Two Men under 
a Tree, one of whom, probably Claude 
himself, is making a drawing of the 
prospect before him. No other impression 
of this beautiful print is known to exist, 
and it excited considerable competition. 
It was eventually knocked down to Mr. 
Smith for 36/. 15s. 

No purchases were made for the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Seguier’s pictures were submitted 
to public competition a few days after, 
but none were of great importance. The 
collection consisted entirely of cabinet 
specimens of a pleasing class, one of the 
most important being the original picture 
by Wilkie of the scene from Sir Walter 
Scott’s Abbot, engraved in the author’s 
own edition of his works. This brought 
110 guineas. Two admirable little bits 
by Ruysdael were bought by Lord Nor- 
manton at 76 and 91 guineas. A small 
Vandevelde produced 33 guineas, and a 
minute Teniers 39. Hoppner’s small 
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portrait of Mr. Pitt, purchased by Mr. 
Seguier at the artist’s sale, sold for 41 
guineas. 





MR. JEREMIAH HARMAN’S PICTURES. 

The sale of this important collection of 
pictures took place at Christie’s rooms 
on the 17th and 18th of May. Its pro- 
ceeds were upwards of 27,000/. The 
following are the prices at which some of 
the principal lots sold:—Lot 27. River 
Scene in Guelderland—325 guineas: Lord 
Normanton. 30. Cuyp; a group of four 
cows—400 guineas: Mr. Baker. 34. His 
own Portrait, by G. Dow—70 guineas: 
purchased, we believe, for the National 
Gallery. 38. Rubens, The Elevation of 
the Cross, the original design for the 
altar-piece of the church of St. Walburge 
at Antwerp—750 guineas : Mr. Buchanan, 
for, it is said, Mr. Holford. 42. Back- 
huysen ; a View from the Shore, looking 
out to Sea—515 guineas: Mr. Farrer. 
45. View in the Apennines, by S. Rosa— 
570 guineas. 46. La Quenouille a Filer, 
by Karl du Jardin—360 guineas: Mr. 
Buchanan. 50. Halt of the Cavaliers at 
a Blacksmith’s Shop—220 guineas: Mr. 
Newienhuys. 53. Embarcation of the 
Queen of Sheba, by Claude—200 guineas : 
Mr. Lloyd. 54. Wilson’s View of Rome— 
310 guineas: Mr. Norton. Eastlake’s 
Roman Peasant—265 guineas: Mr. Pen- 
nell. 65. Titian’s Boy leaning on a Bank, 
fondling a Pigeon—155 guineas: Mr. 
Ellis. 79. The Cat, by Snyders—105 
guineas. 87. Carlo Dolce, The Magdalen 
contemplating the Cross—690 guineas : 
Mr. Pennell. 94. Cuyp; View of Dordt, 
from the River—1010 guineas: Mr. 
Foster. 99. The Virgin and Child, by 
Garofalo—240 guineas: Mr. Buchanan. 
100. Le Menage Hollandais, by Ostade— 
1320 guineas: Mr. Foster. 23. Rem- 
brandt, Portrait of a Jewish Rabbi—410 
guineas: Mr. Farrer—sold, we under. 
stand, subsequently, to the National 
Gallery. 103. The Tabby Cat—260 
guineas: Mr. Newienhuys. 102. Paul 
Potter ; a View of Haerlem—800 guineas. 
109. Jan Steen, Peasants regaling in a 
Guinguette—600 guineas. 108. Land- 
scape by Rubens—501 guineas. 110. 
Le Coup de Canon, Vandevelde—1380 
guineas: Mr. Foster. 111. Portrait of a 
Noble Venetian Lady, by Sebastian del 
Piombo—430 guineas. 113. The Age of 
Innocence, by Sir J. Reynolds—1520 
guineas: Mr. Vernon. 114. Hobbema’s 
Peasants crossing a Ford—1850 guineas; 
and 115. Claude’s picture of Aineas, with 
his Father and Son, visiting Helenus, at 
Delos—1750 guineas: by Mr. Newien- 
huys. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May1. The Rev. H.S. Burr, Ch. Ch., 
presented Rubbings of Brasses from Roy- 
don Church, Essex; and the Rev. W. 
Grey, of Magd. Hall, Drawings from the 
Churches of Chittlehampton, Devon ; and 
Allington, Newton Tony, and Cholderton, 
Wiltshire. 

A paper was read by J. E. Millard, esq. 
of Magdalene College, on monuments and 
gravestones, recommending the revival of 
flat monumental stones, or of coped stones, 
ornamented with crosses of various forms, 
with inscriptions if necessary, or with em- 
blems expressing the profession or employ- 
ment of the deceased, according to the 
ancient custom. The average cost of an 
ornamented coped stone is estimated, by 
a person well versed in such matters, at 
four pounds, while that of a common 
head-stone is usually three guineas, and 
even a small brass would cost ten pounds. 
The paper was illustrated by a number of 
drawings of stone coffin-lids and flat grave- 
stones, ornamented with a great variety of 
devices, of which, however, the cross ge- 
nerally formed the leading feature, and of 
a curious boss in the cloisters of Norwich 
Cathedral, on which a funeral is repre- 
sented, with eleven monks surrounding a 
stone coffin in the act of lowering the lid. 
The Chairman observed, that the adoption 
of these flat grave-stones, though very de- 
sirable, would be attended with much in- 
convenience in crowded churchyards, and 
that their use must necessarily be almost 
confined to the top of brick graves ; but, 
wherever their use is practicable, they are 
infinitely preferable to the modern tombs 
with which our churcbyards are disfigured. 
He thought, however, that head-stones, 
made ornamental according to such de- 
signs as those furnished by Mr. Paget and 
Mr. Armstrong, would often be found 
more convenient than flat stones. A mem- 
ber observed, that for the graves of the 
poor, which Mr. Millard appeared to have 
chiefly in view, the simple wooden cross 
at the head, with the name or initials and 
the date, a custom scarcely yet obsolete, 


was preferable to any memorial of greater 
pretension, or of a more lasting material. 

May 15. Mr. Millard presented a de- 
sign for a wooden cross of gothic character 
at the head of a grave. 

A paper was read by the Rev. W. Grey, 
of Magdalene Hall, on Garsington Church, 
Oxfordshire, illustrated by a number of 
drawings. The tower of this church is of 
transition Norman character, with more 
of the early- English features than Norman ; 
the pillars and arches on the north side of 
the nave are of the same period, though 
perhaps more decidedly early-English. 
The rest of the church is Decorated, late 
in the style, but very plain, without even 
cusps to the chancel windows; the side 
windows of the aisles are square-headed, 
with good segmental heads inside; the 
east window of the south aisle is good De- 
corated, with flowing tracery. The south 
porch is open timber-work of the Perpen- 
dicular style. The clerestory windows are 
small foliated circles, with four-centred 
arches inside ; the roofs are of later cha- 
racter, having been rebuilt in the time of 
Charles II., when several buttresses were 
also added. On doth sides of the chancel, 
under the westernmost windows, are low 
side openings which retain the old iron- 
work, and have evidently been glazed, 
though long blocked up within to accom- 
modate modern pews. The circumstance 
of these openings being found on both 
sides of the chancel, and having been 
originally glazed, contradicts most of the 
theories that have been stated respecting 
the use of them. None of those men- 
tioned at a recent meeting of the Society 
seem to agree with these examples ; still 
less will the name of Lychnoscope apply 
to them. 

A set of drawings of St. Bartholomew's 
Chapel on Cowley Marsh, with an accu- 
rate calculation of the cost of building a 
fac-simile of it, was laid on the table. 
Also a design by Mr. Cranston for a 
wooden church, according to the sug- 
gestion of the Bishop of Newfoundland. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 2. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 
T. W. King, esq. F.S.A. Rouge-Dragon 
Pursuivant of Arms, communicated some 
Remarks upon the Stall-Plates of the 
Order of the Garter, existing in St. 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XXI. 


RESEARCHES. 


George’s Chapel at Windsor. It ap- 
pears that, on an examination made in the 
year 1757, there were no plates for 146 
of the ancient Knights, and of those which 
exist many are not contemporary with the 
Knights whose achievements they re- 
present. Mr. wert” remarks were di- 
4 
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rected first to the point of the shields 
of arms being surrounded by the Garter : 
which is not the case in the oldest plates. 
The first so represented is that of the 
Duke of Burgundy, K. G. from 1469 to 
1477. The plate of Lord Lovell in 1 Rich. 
III. is the first English subject whose 
arms are so encircled, and many of later 
date have no garter. The fashion became 
prevalent in the reign of Henry VII. and 
constant in the next reign. Mr. King 
remarked secondly upon the form of the 
helmet. The side-standing close helmet 
now assigned to the rank of Esquire, is 
found used by a peer (the Earl of Derby) 
in 13 Eliz. and by two other knights in 
the next reign. The barred helmet is 
first used by a Baron (Lord Knollys), in 
1615, and gradually became universal with 
Peers. This distinctive use of helmets 
appears in fact quite a modern notion, 
nearly if not entirely subsequent to the 
actual use of helmets in the field of battle. 
May 9. W. 8. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
Extracts were read from a third letter 
of William Roots, esq. to Mr. Hamilton, 
dated May 6, respecting the relics ex- 
tracted from the Thames by the ballast- 
heavers near Walton. Two articles re- 
cently found are, a portion of a dagger or 
small sword, and a pocket-piece of Charles 
the First and Henrietta Maria. Mr. 
Roots is inclined to attribute the former 
to the same age as the latter, and thinks 
that both are memorials of the conflict on 
Surbiton Common, in which Lord Francis 
Villiers was killed, not a quarter of a 
mile from the place of their discovery. 
Thereading was concluded of Mr. King’s 
paper on the Stall-plates of the Garter. 
His remarks were directed to, 2. the use 
of coronets. Many Earls and Viscounts 
have no coronet in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., and its use did 
not prevail until the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 4. Supporters. Among the 
privileges of the Order of the Garter is 
that of using supporters, whether the 
Knights are Peers or not. Supporters are 
not, however, of high antiquity. The plate 
of the Marquess of Dorset (afterwards 
Duke of Somerset), K.G. in 20 Hen. VI. 
which has supporters, is not contemporary. 
That of John lord Dinham in 1 Hen. 
VII. has supporters, which (as in many 
other ancient achievements) really sup- 
port the helmet and crest, not the shield. 
But there are only five plates with sup- 
porters to the 29th Hen. VIII. after 
which time they are universal. 
Charles M. Joplin, esq. communicated 
a memoir on the remains attributed to the 
Druids in the neighbourhood of Furness 
in Lancashire. His descriptions were 
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illustrated by several drawings, which re- 
present, 1. Various monuments at Stone 
Walls, Urswick, consisting of ruins of an 
oblong inclosure, a square one, a third of 
an extraordinary wheel-like form, and 
two cromlechs ; 2. A temple of two circles 
of stones, called Sunbrick, at Birkrigg ; 
3. Accircular temple or camp called the 
Kirk at Kirkby Moor, accompanied by a 
cairn, which, on being opened, disclosed 
atomb and a stone chest ; 4. The Moot 
at Aldingbam, an artificial hill now situated 
on the brow of a high cliff above More- 
cambe Bay; 5. A British camp at Apple- 
by Slack, Birkrigg ; and 6. three stone 
hammers or celts found at Lindale and 
High Haums. 

May 16. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Charles Tucker, 
esq. of Harpsford, co. Devon; Major 
John Arthur Moore, of Queen Anne 
Street; and Frederick William Fairholt, 
esq. of Grosvenor Cottage, Regent’s Park. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a gold ring containing a miniature paint- 
ing, supposed to be a contemporary 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. It be- 
longs to R. B. Aldersey, esq. of Chigwell 
Row, Essex; and its descent is traced 
for a century and a half. 

W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. exhibited 
from W. Roots, esq. two relics drawn 
from the bed of the Thames just above 
Kingston, one of them a spear head. 

Dawson Turner, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated five drawings ; the subjects of 
which are as follow: 

1. An urn found at Burgh Castle, the 
Gariononum of the Romans; it was ex- 
humed on the 29th Dec. last, in the same 
field, called the Brick-kiln field, on the’ 
eastern side of the castle walls, as were 
three figured by Ives, p. 35; and was 
partly filled with bones, which were ac- 
companied by four iron nails. 

2. A Pax, from the same village, carved 
in front with the Holy Rood, the Blessed 
Mary, and St. John. 

3. A Roman sacrificial instrument, or 
prefericnlum of brass, found at Hering- 
fleet, in July 1842; it is inscribed quaT- 
TENVS F. Its length is 10} inc., and its 
diameter 6 inc. 

4. A gun of wrought iron, of the time 
of Henry VII. or VIII. found in the sea 
near Lowestoft, and now in the possession 
of George Edwards, esq. Others have 
been found near the same spot, and 
probably from the wreck of the same 
vessel. Its total length is 9 feet. 

5. A wooden shield, 24 inc. long, and 
three quarters of an inch thick, found in 
the wall of a house at Yarmouth. It is 
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carved with the quarterings of the Prince 
of Orange, and painted in colours. 

Richard Almack, esq. F.S A. of Mel- 
ford, communicated a letter written by 
Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, co. 
Notts, to Lord Burghley in 1588, relative 
to the funeral of his mother, Lady Stan- 
hope, the widow of Sir Michael Stanhope, 
one of those who suffered with the Duke 
of Somerset in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. The lady was lying dead at Not- 
tingham. Mr. Almack supposed this 
document to be indorsed by Lord Burghley 
himself; but the indorsement is in the 
writing of one of his secretaries. 

Edward Hailstone, esq. communicated 
transcripts from the register of trials be- 
fore Major-Gen. Lambert and the Council 
of War sitting in Yorkshire in the year 
1647. 

May 23. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Walter Hawkins, esq. exhibited an 
ancient sword fouad in the bed of the 
river Thames in 1739, at the building of 
Westminster Bridge. It resembles the 
large swords of state of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The silver furniture 
of the sheath (itself decayed), adheres to 
it by the rust, and is impressed in several 
places with the motto wift i and a stag’s 
head. It is probable the sword itself 
was a century at least older than the 
sheath. Its length is 5 feet GZinc. It 
has been welded, and it may be presumed 
has lost something by the mending. 

The Rev. J. B. Reade, of Stone, near 
Aylesbury, exhibited an impression in tin- 
foil of a Norman font recently placed in 
his church, (to which it is suitable in 
style,) after having been long since re- 
moved from its original site, the church 
of Hampstead Norris in Berkshire. It 
has been for some years in a garden of a 
southern suburb of London, and was pre- 
sented to Mr. Reade by J. Y. Akerman, 
esq. F.S.A. Mr. Reade noticed a state- 
ment in Dr. Lipscomb’s History of Buck- 
inghamshire, which asserts that Stone 
church was erected on an artificial mound, 
whereas it has been ascertained to be a 
natural sand-hill. 

The Rev. John Webb, F.S.A. com- 
municated a memoir upon a Preceptory of 
Templars, (andafterwards of Hospitallers, ) 
at Garway in Herefordshire, which is 
neither described nor enumerated, even 
in the new edition of the Monasticon, but 
of which he has collected many very in- 
teresting notices, both historical and 
architectural. Their church (of Norman 
architecture) remains, and extensive in- 
dications of the site of their mansion, to- 
gether with a remarkable dove-cote, which 
is still perfect, It is built of stone, the 
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wall of rubble rough-casted without and 
lined with ashlar within, of circular form, 
measuring 17 feet 3 inc. in diameter, and 
16 feet in height. There are twenty tiers 
or compartments for the birds, forming 
altogether 666 holes. From the follow- 
ing inscription over the door, it is shown 
to have been erected in the year 1326. 


A° D’NI MCCC 
xxvi fact’ fuit i¢ co 
lumbarium per fratrem 
Ricardum. 

The two last lines being somewhat ob- 
scure, from the wear of centuries. On 
the interior face of the building occurs in 
one place the name 

GILBE 

RTVS 
and on other stones are carved the double 
cross of the Templars, accompanied in 
one instance with the letter R, of the 
scriptorial form. 

Adjourned over Whitsuntide to the 
6th of June. 





The Congress of the French Archro- 
logical Society will be opened at Saintes 
on the 15th of June next. 

The 12th Scientific Congress of France, 
of which one section is for the investiga- 
tion of historical and archeological mat- 
ters, will meet Ist Sept. at Nisme; and on 
the 15th the Italian Scientific Congress 
will assemble at Milan. 





ETRUSCAN CITY. 


An ancient city has recently been dis. 
covered in the Tuscan Maremma. In 
cutting a road through the low ground 
between Magliano and the sea, some 
blocks of large size were found below the 
surface, and the engineer, perceiving them 
to be the foundation of walls, and being 
in want of rocky materials for his road, 
continued to unearth them, following their 
line till he had traced the entire circuit of 
the city. This he ascertained to be about 
six miles in circumference. The size and 
form of the blocks composing its walls, a 
few of which were still entire, various ar- 
ticles found within the city, and especially 
in tombs excavated in its neighbourhood, 
which have yielded pottery and bronzes, 
and a few of which have paintings on the 
walls, prove it to have been an Etruscan 
city. No Roman remains have been found 
within the city, which seefhs to mark it 
as having ceased to exist before, or at, the 
period of the Roman conquest of this part 
of Etruria. It is difficult to believe that 
a city situated at so short a distance from 
the sea, and of such an extent—one of the 
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largest of Etruscan cities, not inferior in 
size to Veii or Volterra—could have been 
passed over in silence by the writers of 
antiquity; but it is equally difficult to 
pronounce which of the Etruscan cities 
whose sites are yet undetermined this 
can be. It may be the long-lost Vetu- 
lonia, ‘‘ once,’’ as Silius Italicus informs 
us, ‘‘ the glory of the Etruscans,’’ which 
first gave to Rome the twelve lictors with 
their fasces, the curule chair, and the 
purple robe of state. (Communication 
of Mr. George Dennis of Hackney to the 
Atheneum.) 

An extraordinary discovery of antique 
sculpture was made on the 14th May, by 
Mr. Fox, of the King’s Head Inn, at Ep- 
worth, Lincolnshire. In digging a hole 
in his stack-yard to bury a pig, the head 
and body of a stone image were found, 
and, on a further search being made, up- 
wards of fifty stone figures of angels, saints, 
martyrs, bishops, &c. were brought to 
light. None of them are perfect, but the 
stone of which they are made is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 





Many urns, some glazed and orna- 
mented, were lately found in levelling the 
ground behind the old church at Scar- 
borough. Some of them were hermeti- 
cally closed, and contained ashes and burnt 
bones, and are supposed to have remained 
there since the time of the Romans. 





A few weeks since, as some labourers 
employed on Crickstone Farm, in the pa- 
rish of Horton, Gloucestershire, were 
ploughing over a mound on an elevated 
piece of ground, called Church-hill, the 
earth suddenly gave way under one of the 
horses, and it was found that an entrance 
had thus been effected into a rude chamber 
measuring four feet in each direction, and 
containing the remains of six or eight 
human bodies, together with a vessel of 
very primitive shape, made from a blue 
sort of earth, and apparently baked in the 
sun, as it evidently had not been subjected 
to the action of fire. Some charred hu- 
man bodies were also found, which had 
probably been the occupants of the vessel 
in question, as they were found near the 
same spot. The falling in of the earth 
and stones, and the unscientific exploration 
of the workmen, however, render an accu- 
rate description impossible. The bodies 
seemed to have been indiscriminately 
placed, and appeared as though they had 
been in a sitting posture. The size of the 
chamber would not allow of their being 
extended at length. The sides and top 
were formed of single flat stones, around 
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and outside of which smaller stones had 
been loosely built up in the form of a wall. 
Connected with this, and lying at right 
angles on the eastern side, was another 
opening similar to the former. The di- 
mensions were about six feet by two feet 
and a half; in this, also, were the remains 
of two bodies. Supposing that this was 
not a solitary vault, openings were made in 
several places in the mound, which was of 
about forty feet in diameter, and appeared 
throughout to be constructed of loosely- 
built-up stones, of the same description 
as those dug up from the neighbouring 
quarry; and about a week afterwards 
another chamber, similarly formed to the 
last, of about six feet by four, and lying 
about twelve feet distance to the west, 
was discovered. In this were fourteen or 
fifteen human skeletons, all with heads to 
the east. The bodies must have been of 
all ages and sizes. 





SEPULCHRAL EFFIGIES FOUND AT 
BRISTOL. 

On the removal of the pews and wains- 
coting of St. Stephen’s church, Bristol, 
on the 6th May, three arched recesses 
have been discovered in the wall of the 
North Aile. The two easternmost are 
plain and unoccupied, but the other is en- 
riched with half-trefoils, and bosses of 
leaves starred. It contains an altar tomb, 
with recumbent effigies of a man and 
woman. The front of the tomb is orna- 
mented with a succession of shields, and 
under them is a series of niches, contain- 
ing whole-length figures, within decorated 
arches. The monument was shamefully 
mutilated for the purpose of fitting the oak 
panneling to the wall. The projecting 
portions of the arch, the right shoulder of 
the male figure, with part of the arm as 
far as the elbow, the head of the lion at 
his feet, the ledge of the slab on which 
the effigies rest, and the surface of the 
shields, have been cut away. The arms of 
both the figures are raised in a supplicatory 
position, but the man’s hands are lost. 
Both his legs are also fractured, but are 
entire. With these exceptions, both ef- 
figies are in remarkable preservation. 
The church was new-pewed with ma- 
hogany in 1733, but the wainscoting by 
which this monument had been concealed 
was of oak; no information appears to 
exist as to the period of its introduction 
into this building; but, from the style of 
carving on some of the boards, it is con- 
jectured to have been here upwards of two 
centuries, 

It was surmised that the male effigy 
was that of John Shepward, an eminent 
Bristol merchant, whe rebuilt the tower of 
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St. Stephen’s church ; but he lived nearly 
a century later than its costume, and by 
his will dated 14 Dec. 1473, desired to be 
buried in the chancel. The male figure is 
habited in what was the prevailing dress of 
the higher classes in the reign of Edward 
the Third. It is a close-fitting body gar- 
ment, called a coat-hardie, buttoned all 
the way down the front, and reaching to 
the middle of the thigh. Below the 
sleeves, which descend to the elbow only, 
are seen the sleeves of an under vest or 
doublet, buttoned from thence to the 
wrist ; an ornamented military belt, then 
worn by every knight, is buckled across 
the hips, terminating on the left side at 
the end of the garment, but without any 
appendage. On the right are indications 
which would appear to denote that a 
dagger had been attached to the belt. The 
legs are covered with a thin elastic mate- 
rial unto the ankles, which are surrounded 
by a narrow band, interlaced on the in- 
side, affording for the feet a similar co- 
vering, attached to short pointed slippers. 
The feet are curved, adhering closely to 
the concave body of the lion, on which 
they are supported. 

Of the female figure, at whose feet re- 
clines a dog, the emblem of nuptial fidelity, 
many diversified opinions have been ex- 
pressed, and it is generally supposed to 
belong to a later date than that of its com- 
panion; if, however, we examine the 
costume, we shall find mapy indications 
which render it not improbable that it is 
of a contemporary era. The gown fitting 
remarkably close to the waist—its length 
in front, which conceals the feet, and the 
general straightness of the apparel, 
added to which, the oblong indentations 
like buckles, intended to represent 
pockets, as may be seen in illuminations 
of this period, are all consistent with the 
costume of the male figure. Opposed to 
this may be advanced the square head- 
dress, the most remarkable feature during 
the reign of Henry the Fourth ; but exam- 
ples, it is well known, occur of its occa- 
sional introduction much earlier. 

We will now endeavour to ascertain 
how far the character of the altar-tomb 
will accord with the period we have as- 
signed to the effigies. The side is re- 
lieved by six compartments or niches, 
surmounted with decorated pediments, 
each containing a sma!l sculptured figure 
—the mullions by which they are divided 
terminating at the head with ashield. The 
figures seem to be emblematic of sorrow, 
and attired in the mourning habit of 
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about the year 1337. This style of se- 
pulchral architecture commenced in the 
reign of Edward the First, and was com- 
mon during the whole of the 14th ceutury. 
Although, therefore, the tomb is not 
adapted to the recess in which it is in- 
serted, and although the effigies them- 
selves, from removal and other causes, 
have been disunited, and would appear as 
not originally intended as companions, we 
cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion 
that they each have a just right and title 
to the tomb on which they are laid. 

We are not at present prepared to ad- 
vance to whom these effigies may with 
certainty be attributed,—they might have 
been benefactors to the old church, of 
which the earliest notice occurs in 1304, 
and removed, at its re-building, between 
the years 1450 and 1490 into the recess 
where they are now placed. 





On the 22d March, in a small field in 
the immediate vicinity of Closeburn Lime- 
works, near Edinburgh, belonging to Sir 
Charles Menteath, and until very lately 
in a state of nature, the plough turned up, 
about six inches from the surface, many 
thousands of silver coins, consisting of 
silver pennies and groats. Of the latter 
some are English of King Edward, 
coined at London, and others Scotish of 
King David, coined at Edinburgh. The 
pennies are partly of the London and 
partly of the York mint. 





On the 29th March, in demolishing the 
Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(by av order of the town council of that 
borough), which was formerly the Hospital 
of Saint Mary the Virgin, were found 
four coffin-lids, and part of another, en- 
graved with crosses flory in outline. 
One of them has a wheel-headed cross 
between a large knife and a sword. 





At Crag Hall, Fesmond, near New- 
castle, the residence of Mr. Charles Adam- 
son, whilst the gardener was leveling and 
trenching the ground for a grass-plot in 
front of the house on the 27th March, he 
discovered two graves built with flat stones 
set edge-ways, so as to form the sides of 
them, having a flat stone laid on the top 
as a cover. In these were discovered 
four ancient British urns of an early date, 
containing fragments of bones and fine 
earth. Unfortunately only one of the 
number was got out whole. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 


March 22. In Committee on the Fac- 
Tory Bill, two divisions took place, which 
led to no satisfactory result. A motion 
of Sir James Graham that ‘‘ No young 

erson or female adult be employed in a 

‘actory in one day more than twelve 
hours,” was negatived by 186 to 183; 
and an amendment of Lord Ashley of 
ten hours, was negatived by 188 to 181. 

March 25. On the motion of Sir 
Robert Peel a Select Committee was 
appointed, to consider the Acts now in 
force with respect to the trial of Con- 
TROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

March 27. The Factories Bill was 
withdrawn by Sir James Graham, anda 
new Bill presented, and read the first 
time ; as was also a Bill for the more 
easy Recovery of Small Demands in the 
County Courts of England ; and a Bill 
for regulating the Bailiffs of Inferior 
Courts. It is proposed that the County 
Courts’ jurisdiction shall extend to the 
sum of 15/. The jurisdiction will refer 
to simple cases of contract debt—damages 
for a breach of the peace—unlawful hold- 
ing of property, rendering the party liable 
to an action of trover. It is proposed to 
introduce this measure gradually, accord- 
ing to the wants and demands of certain 
localities, without incurring any great in- 
crease of expense. 

April |. Lord Eliot obtained leave to 
bring in two Bills, one for the Registra- 
tion of Parliamentary Electorsin Ireland, 
and the other to alter the qualification of 
Burgesses in Municipal Corporations and 
of Voters in the election of Municipal 
Commissioners in Ireland—In a Com- 
mittee of Suppty, 100,000/. was granted 
for Civil Contingencies; 112,190/. for 
Public Buildings ; 5,420/. for Temporary 
Houses of Parliaments, 60,0007. for New 
Houses of Parliament, and 7,000/. for 
Trafalgar Square. Among the resolu- 
tions reported was one of 37,987/. to 
defray the charge of the British Museum 
for the year ending March, 1815.—Bills 
were read the first time, for the better 
prevention of Fire in the Metropolis, 
and to provide for the establishment and 
regulation of Charitable Pawn Societies. 

April 2. In a Committee on the Law 
oF Partnersuip, &c., it was resolved 
that Bills be brought in, 1, for the regu- 


lation of Joint Stock Companies ; 2. for 
facilitating and improving the Remedies 
at Law and in Equity in reference to 
Joint Stock Companies; 3. for enabling 
private Partnerships to register the names 
of their Partners, and to sue and be sued 
in the name of their firm.—Adjourned 
over Easter to April 15. 

April 18. The CuaritaBLe Pawn 
Socteti£s Bill was withdrawn, 

April 23, A Bill to prohibit the hold- 
ing of Vesrries in Churches was read 
the first time. 

April 26. A Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Colony of New Zeavanp, and the pro- 
ceedings of the New Zealand Company, 

April 29, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a committee of Ways and 
Means, brought forward the Budget. 
After showing that his anticipations last 
year were more than borne out by the 
result, he proceeded to explain the points 
in which his estimate had fallen short of 
or exceeded the actual returus. He had 
estimated the Customs at 19,000,000Z., 
the actual sum realised was 21 ,426,000/ ; 
the estimate of the Excise was 13,000,000/., 
the sum realized 12,960,000/.; Stamps 
were estimated at 7,000,000/., the return 
was 7,011,000/.; ‘Taxes, estimated at 
4,200,000/., produced only 4,192,0002. ; 
t'.e Post-office cstimate was 600,000/., the 
produce 628,000/.; Crown lands, esti- 
mated at 130,000/., produced 147,000. ; 
Miscellaneous Estimates, from which 
he anticipated 250,000/., produced 
268,0007.; and China money, calcu- 
lated to produce  870,000/., only 
realised 803,0007. The total estimate 
was 50,150,0007., the total produce 
52,¢.35,1242. He was happy to say that 
the «stimate of the expenditure had ex- 
ceeced the actual expense incurred. The 
House was aware that last year there 
was a deficit of revenue to meet the ex 
penditure to the extent of 2,400,000., 
and he was happy to announce that not 
only had the whole of it been cleared off 
and discharged, but there remained a sur- 
plus exceeding 1,400,000/. The right 


hon. gentleman then proceeded to state 
his view of the prospects of the country 
for the ensuing year, in which he endea- 
voured to guard against being too san- 
guine. He estimated the 
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Customs at R « £21,500,000 
Excise i - 13,000,000 
Stamps ‘ ;. - 7,000,000 
Taxes ° - 4,209,000 
Property Tax : - 5,100,000 
Post Office ‘ ‘ 600,000 
Crown Lands. e 130,000 
Miscellaneous . 250,000 


Total of about £51,790,000 
He now came to the expenditure. He 
estimated the interest on the debt, which 
was last year 29,130,0007., at only 
27,697,000/., showing an apparent reduc- 
tion of 1,400,000/. This, however, was 
not a saving to the public of that sum, 
for it was to be attributed to the alteration 
in the periods for the payment of the 
dividend, the real saving in consequence 
of the reduction of the Three-and-a. 
Half per Cents. being for this year only 
313,000/. His estimate of expenditure 
stood thus : 
Charges on the con- 
solidated fund, in- 
cluding deficiency 


bills, &e. . - £30,097,000 
Army . ‘ . 6,616,000 
Navy ° 6,250,000 
Ordnance 1,840,000 
Miscellaneous . 3,000,000 
Extraordinary _—ex- 

penses connected 

with China . . 400,000 


The total expenditure he estimated at 
51,790,000/., which would leave an appa- 
rent surplus of 4,146,000/., but a real one 
of 2,376,0007. He had received applica- 
tions, in consequence of the satisfactory 
state of the revenue, to reduce the duties 
upon almost every article of revenue, and 
there were some items of taxation which 
he thought might be reduced or repealed 
without trenching much upon the revenue. 
The first article he proposed to deal with 
was Glass ; and he believed a great facility 
might be given to that trade by abolishing 
the distinctive duties between bottle and 
flint glass, by reducing the duty on the 
latter from 2d, to 3d. per lb. He caleu- 
lated the loss from this alteration at 
45,000/., but this year it would be only 
35,000/., as the reduction would not com- 
mence until July. He also proposed to 
repeal altogether the duty on Vinegar, by 
which he would lose 25,000/. The duty 
on Marine Insurances he proposed not 
only to reduce, but to alter the scale by 
which they were levied; and, though he 
estimated from this an immediate loss of 
100,0002., he did not think it would be an 
ultimate loss to the revenue. 

There were minor reductions, such as 
on stamps on agreements, and on proxies 
for voting at the election of railway direc- 
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tors, upon which he would not dwell, but 
turn at once to articles of customs. He 
proposed to reduce the duty on currants 
from 22s. per ewt. to 15s., being the dut 

now paid on raisins. From this he anti- 
cipated in the first instance a loss of 
90,0007. but the increased consumption 
would tend to decrease that loss. He 
proposed to lessen the distinctive duties 
upon English and foreign coffee, by re- 
ducing the latter from 8d. to 6d.; and 
this measure he would accompany with 
one for an increased duty on chicory, 
which was extensively used for the adul- 
teration of coffee. From this reduction 
he expected a loss of 50,0007. There was 
but one other reduction, which was the 
most important of them all, and which 
would imply a loss of 100,0007.—he meant 
the duty on wool, which he proposed to 
repeal altogether. All of these reductions 
would cause a loss of about 400,000/. to 
the revenue. He wished to state dis- 
tinctly, but without going into the details, 
the principle upon which he intended to 
deal with the sugar duties. As the 
Brazil treaty would expire in November, 
they would be at liberty to adopt his 
recommendation, for they would be no 
longer bound to continue that country 
in the position of the most favoured 
nation. He would propose, then, that 
from November they should admit into 
this country sugar from all those foreign 
sugar-producing states which were exempt 
from the taint of slavery, at a differential 
duty of 10s. per cwt. The duty on 
British colonial sugar would be 24s., and 
the foreign duty 34s. When the proper 
time came he would, of course, place the 
matter more fully before the House.— 
Mr. F. Baring said the right hon. gentle. 
man should have told the House what 
the state of the revenue would have been 
if it had not been for the property tax ; 
and asked if it was intended that it 
should terminate at the end of three 
years ?—Sir Robert Peel said the income 
tax would expire next year, and that 
would be the time to consider whether it 
was necessary, or otherwise, to continue 
it for the five years orignally contem- 
plated. 

April 30. Mr. Fox Maule moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
administration of Oaths in the Univer. 
sities of Scotland. The motion was ne- 
gatived by 128 to 101. 

May 2. The Chancellor of ihe Ex- 
ehequer moved for a Bill to amend the 
laws relating to Savincs Banks. Deposi- 
tors now obtained a higher interest than 
could be derived from the funds. He, 
therefore, proposed to reduce the interest, 
which was 24d, per day per 1007. to 2d. 
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per day. He also proposed to limit the 
amount of deposits to 20/. in one year, 
instead of, as at present, to 30/.; and no 
further deposits to be received after it 
amounted to 120/., and all further in- 
terest to cease when the principal and 
interest amounted to 150/.; also to regu- 
late the mode of investing by trustees, 
and other minor details. 

May 3. On the order for Committee 
on the Factories Bill, Mr. Roebuck 
moved an amendment that, ‘it is the 
opinion of this House that no interference 
with the power of adult labourers in 
factories to make contracts respecting 
the hours for which they shall be em- 

loyed be sanctioned by this House.” 

he House voted for going into Com- 
mittee by a majority of 282 to 76. 

May 10. The Facroriss Bill was 
read athird time. A debate commenced 
on consideration of the Eleven Hours’ 
Clause, proposed as the medium between 
the ten and twelve hours, negatived on 
the former Bill ; it was adjourned to 
Monday May 13, when a division took 
place, and the ministerial proposition 
was carried by the large majority of 297 
to 159. The Bill afterwards passed by 
124 to 29.—On the motion of Mr. 
Baring Wali, a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the building of the New Hovussrs 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

May 14. Mr. Sharman Crawford 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
extend the PARLIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE, 
and to secure the free representation of 
the people. Dr. Bowring seconded the 
motion; upon which the House imme- 
diately divided, and it was negatived by a 
majority of 97 to 31.—Mr. Watson moved 
for a Select Committee for inquiry into 
the orders of compensation, made in pur- 
suance of the 5 and 6 Vic.,c. 103, on the 
abolition of the Six Clerks’ Office in the 
Court of Chancery. The Solicitor- 
General objected to the motion, and Sir 
James Graham contended that these 
officers had a prescriptive right to com- 
pensation, and that the Act by which it 
was secured to them had passed with all 
the usual precautions. Upon a division, 
the motion was negatived by a majority of 
84 to 68. 

May 20. In Committee on the Bank 
oF ENGLAND CHARTER it was resolved 
that it is expedient.—l. To continue to 
the Bank of England, for atime to be 
limited, certain of the privileges now by 
law vested in that corporation, subject 
to such conditions as may be provided 
by any Act to be passed for that purpose. 
2. That the Bank of England should 
henceforth be divided into two separate 
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departments ; one exclusively confined 
to the issue and circulation of notes, the 
other to the conduct of banking business. 
3. To limit the amount of securities 
upon which it shall henceforth be lawful 
for the Bank of England to issue pro- 
missory notes payable to bearer on de- 
mand, and that such amount shall only 
be increased under certain conditions to 
be prescribed by law. 4. That a weekly 
publication should be made by the Bank 
of England of the state hoth of the Cir- 
culation and of the Banking Departments. 

To repeal the law which subjects 
the notes of the Bank of England to the 
payment of composition for stamp duty. 
6. That, in consideration of the privi- 
leges to be continued to the Bank of 
England, the rate of fixed annual payment 
to be made by the bank to the public 
shall be £180,000 per annum, to be de- 
frayed by deducting the said sum from 
the sum now payable to the bank for the 
management of the public debt. 7. 
That, in the event of any increase of the 
securities upon which it shall be lawful 
for the bank to issue such promissory 
notes as aforesaid, a further annual pay- 
ment shall be made by the bank to the pub- 
lic over and above the said fixed payment 
of £180,000, equal in amount to the net 
profit derived from the promissory notes 
issued on such additional securities. 
8. To prohibit the issue of promissory 
notes payable to bearer on demand by x 4 
bank not issuing such notes on the 6t 
day of May 1844, or by any bank there- 
after to be established in any part of the 
United Kingdom.—9. To provide that 
such banks in England and Wales as on 
the 6th day of May 1844 issued promis- 
sory notes, payable to bearer on demand, 
shall continue to issue such notes, subject 
tosuch conditions and to such limitations 
as to the amount of issue as may be pro. 
vided for by any Act to be passed for that 
purpose.—10. That it is expedient to 
provide by law for the weekly publica- 
tion of the amount of promissory notes, 
payable to bearer on demand, circulated 
by any bank authorised to issue such 
notes.—11. That it is expedient to make 
provision by law with regard to joint 
banking companies. 

May 24. On the motion of Sir James 
Graham a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administration 
and operation of the law for the relief of 
the Poor in Unions formed under the 
Act 22 Geo. III., e. 83, commonly called 
Gilbert’s Act. This is with the view of 
inquiring into the expediency of main- 
taining or dissolving such unions.—Ad- 
journed over Whitsuntide to the 30th 


May. 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 

The dispute between the Government 
and the Clergy continues. The latter 
wish to engross the education of the 
whole people; but Louis-Philippe is re- 
solutely bent on opposing their preten- 
sions. 

In the Chamber of Deputies M, Guizot 
lately declared that it was the determina- 
tion of the Government to abolish negro 
slavery in the French colonies, and that in 
their course they would be guided by the 
example and experience of Great Britain. 

Sprain, 

The Bravo ministry haviug resigned on 
the 2d of May, another has been appointed, 
and General Narvaez is now President of 
the Council and Minister of War. This 
country does not boast among its public 
men a single mind possessed of sufficient 
energy to enable it to meet the circum. 
stances under which it is at present in- 
volved. A levy of 50,000 conscripts has 
been ordered. Queen Isabella and her 
mother are seeking by every means to 
ingratiate themselves with the army. The 
Queen has rewarded the services of Ge- 
neral Rocali, who shot so many of his 
countryment at Alicant, with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Fernando, 


PortuGaL.. 


The revolt has terminated. Almeida 
surrendered on the 29th April. The 
troops gave up their arms and marched 
to the place whither they were ordered, 
and the officers escaped into Spain. 

Haytt. 

The new President Herard marched 
with a large army for the city of St. 
Domingo, to quell the insurrection in the 
eastern portion of that island. Taking 
advantage of the absence of the General 
and troops the black people rose en masse 
on Sunday the 3lst March, and com- 
menced a slaughter of the brown popu- 
lation. The National Guards of Aux 
Cayes went with two cannon to suppress 
the rebellion ; but their own General de- 


NEWS. 


livered up the ordnance to the blacks, and 
joined them himself. Thus strengthened 
they drove the National Guard back to 
Aux Cayes, entered the town, and mur- 
dered every brown person they encoun- 
tered. The inhabitants crowded in num- 
bers to the foreign shipping in the harbour, 
and many of them were afterwards landed 
at Jamaica. 


INDIA. 


The dissatisfaction which had existed 
among some of the native troops has sub- 
sided, but the 47th Madras regiment, 
which had shown a mutinous spirit in 
Bombay, has been sent to garrison Aden. 
Scinde is tranquil and comparatively 
healthy. 

A civil war is raging in Lahore. The 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company have, in the exercise of the 
discretion reposed in them, superseded 
Lord Ellenborough in his office of Go- 
vernor-General of India. At a Court of 
Directors held at the East India House 
May 6th Lieut.-General the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. was unani- 
mously appointed Governor-General. 


ALGERIA. 


On the 24th April an engagement took 
place between the Kabyles and the co- 
Jumn commanded by the Duke d’Aumale 
in person. A dense fog which prevailed 
at the time caused a panic among the 
soldiers of the Goum, who marched on 
the flank of the main body, and their 
precipitate retreat occasioned some con- 
fusion in the ranks. The Arabs were 
repulsed, but not without a serious loss 
on the side of the French. During the 
mélée the Duke d’Aumale, closely pressed 
by the assailants, was saved by a field- 
officer. His horse had been pierced by 
three bullets, and that of an officer riding 
close to him by five. The march of the 
expedition under the order of Marshal 
Bugeaud continued to be impeded by bad 
weather. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 11. A fire broke out at Hilling- 
don House, Uxbridge, the mansiun of R. 
H. Cox, esq. (of the firm of Greenwood, 
Cox, and Co.) which destroyed a great 
portion of the building, including the 
drawing-room, in which Her Majesty was 
entertained to luncheon about three weeks 
before. ‘The damage is estimated at 
15,0002. 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XXI, 


May \. A fire broke out at a black- 
smith’s in the village of Stretham near 
Ely, which eventually destroyed twenty- 
five houses and tenements, including three 
large farms, being about one-third of the 
place, and depriving 160 persons of their 
dwellings. 

May 7. The Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, was — by fire. It wasa 
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property held in shares, and cost in its 
erection about 10,7007. It was insured 
to the extent of '7,6007. which it is feared 
will not cover the loss ; and Mr. Roxby, 
the lessee, was uninsured for his properties. 
The stage was a square of 66 feet feet 6 
inches, 

May 11. A very destructive fire broke 
out in the town of Lyme Regis, Dorset- 
shire, commencing with some furze on 
the premises of Mr. G. Sellus, baker, in 
George’s Court, adjoining the stables of 
the George Inn. This, withthe Victoria 
inn, the Cups Hotel (the principal inn in 
thetown), the Pilot-boat inn, the Custom- 
House, the Commercial and the Conser- 
vative Reading-rooms, the New-inn, the 
clock-tower of the shambles, and in all 
about forty houses were destroyed. The 
last great fire in the town was on the 5th 
Nov. 1803, when the whole of Mill Green 
was destroyed. 


Domestic Occurrences—Promotions, &c. 


[June, 


May 18. A fire occurred at Naworth 
Castle, Cumberland, the ancient mansion 
of the Earl of Carlisle, which must be 
deeply regretted as defacing one of the 
interesting remains of the olden time. It 
is supposed to have originated in a flue 
near the porter’s lodge. The small eastern 
tower, containing the apartments and 
chapel of Belted Will, escaped, but its 
furniture, books, &c. were thrown out, 
and consequently injured. 

Plymouth Breakwater. — The light- 
house on the breakwater being completed, 
the lights will be first exhibited on the 
evening of Saturday the Istof June. The 
light will burn on an elevation of 63 feet 
above the level of highwater spring-tides, 
and will appear red in all directions sea- 
ward, and white within the line of the 
breakwater. A bell will be rung at in- 
tervals in foggy weather. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazerre Promotions. 


Feb: 6. East Suffolk Militia, Henry Bence 
Bence, esq. to be Colonel; Charles Blois, esq. 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 29. West Middlesex Militia, Right 
Hon. George Stevens Byng to be Colonel. 
April 30. Brevet: mg Thomas Ryan, 50th 
Foot, E. W. Bray, 39th Foot, G. L. Christie, 
3d Foot, James Stopford, 40th Foot, Marcus 
Barr, 29th Foot, P. J. Petit, 50th Foot, Henry 
Havelock, 13th Foot, and C. T. Van Strauben- 
zee, 39th Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonels in 
the Army; Captains Patrick M‘Kie, 3d Foot, 
FitzHerbert Coddington, 40th Foot, J. B. Oli- 
ver, 40th Foot, A. W. F. Somerset, Grenadier 
Guards, M. G. Nixon, 39th Foot, and W. L. 
Tudor, 50th Foot, to be Majors in the Army ; 
Majors H. C. Barnard, 5ist N. Inf., J. G. 
Drummond, 6th N. Inf., Hope Dick, 51st N. 
Inf., Owen Phillipps, 56th N. Inf., W. H. 
Earle, 39th N. Inf., William Mactier, 4th N. 
Cavalry, William Garden, 36th N. Inf., E. J. 
Smith, Eng., Joseph Nash, 43d Light Inf., 
William Geddes, Art., Thomas Sanders, Art., 
H. J. White, 50th N. Inf., C. E. T. Oldfield, C.B. 
5th Light Cav., James Alexander, Art., and J. 
T. Lane. Art. (all of the Bengal Army), to be 
Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army, in the East 
Indies; Captains Patrick Grant, 59th N. Inf., 
Birnie Browne, Art., H. M. Graves, 16th Gre- 
nadiers, Charles Grant, Art., Bradshaw York 
Reilly, v Frederick Brind, Art., Henr 
Clayton, 4th Light Cay., R. J. H. Birch, 17th 

- Inf., B. J. Guyon, 3lst N. Inf., James 
Saunders, 50th N. Inf., J. H. M‘Donald, Art., 
George Campbell, Art., Richard Cautley, 10th 
Light Cav., Iph Smith, 28th N. Inf., Peter 
Innes, 14th N. Inf., Philip Harris, 70th N. 
Inf., Charles Ekins, 7th Light Cav., N. A. 
Parker, 58th N. Inf., F. R. Evans, 26th N. Inf., 
J.G. W. Curtis, 37th N. Inf., Thomas Young, 
2d Grenadiers, and George Dalston, 58th N. 
Inf., (allof the Bengal Army) to be Majors in 
the Army, in the East Indies. 

May2. Ma or-Generals John Grey and H. 
G. Smith, to be Knights Commanders of the 
Bath ; Colonels James Dennis, 3d Foot, and 
Thomas Yaliant, 40th Foot, Lieut,-Colonels 


Alex. Campbell, 9th Lancers, Thomas Wright, 
39th Foot, C. R. Cureton, 16th Lancers, G. J. 
M. Macdowell, 16th Lancers, Joseph Anderson, 
50th Foot, J. O. Clunie, 3d Foot, E. W. Bray, 
39th Foot, and James Stopford, 40th Foot, to 
be Companions of the said Order; also, Ma- 
jor-Generals James Rutherford Lumley, (Ad- 
jutant-General), and John Hunter Littler, 
Bengal Infantry, to be Knights Commanders 
of the Bath; and Lieut.-Colonels Walter A. 
Yates, G. E. Gowan, Alexander Pope, Edward 
Biddulph, and Charles Hamilton, of the Ben- 
gal Army, to be Companions of the said Order. 

May 3. Charles Fitzgerald, esq., Comman- 
der R.N. to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s settlements in the 
Gambia.—1st Foot, Capt. Thomas Graham to 
be Major. 

May 4. Viscount Mahon and the Right Hon. 
T. B. Macaulay to be additional Commissioners 
for inquiring whether advantage might not be 
taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament for promoting and encouraging the 
Fine Arts. 

May 6. Royal Marines, brevet Major J. 
R. Coryton, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May9. Capt. Robert Maunsell, C.B. to be 
one of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, vice Locker. 

May 13. Rear-Adm. Wm. Bowles, C.B. to 
be a Commissioner of the Admiralty vice Sir 
G. F. Seymour.—Knighted by patent, James 
Annesley, esq. of the Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment. 

May 13. William Lyon, esq. to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Vaughan. 

May 14. Richard Mansel Oliver, of Melton 
Lodge, co. Leic. gent. and Margaret-Elizabeth, 
his wife, only child and heir of the late Rev. 
Millington Massey-Jackson (formerly Massey), 
late of Warmiuster, and formerly of Dunham 
Massey, co. Chester, to take the name of Mas- 
sey after Oliver, and bear the arms of Massey 
in the first quarter. 

May1l7. Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bart. to be 
Her Majesty’s Secretary at War.—Unattached, 
brevet Col. Cecil Bisshopp, from 11th Foot, to 
be Lieut,-Col, ; breyet Col, Sir T, H, Browne, 
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from Om. h. p. 28d Foot, to be Major; Capt. 
R. B. Wood, from 10th Light Dragoons, to 
be Major. 

May 18. 11th Foot, Major William Cham- 
bre to be Major.—Durham Militia, R. 8. Sur- 
tees, esq. to Major. 

May 20. Rev. Charles Loder Stephens, of 
Kencot, co. Oxf. to use the name of Loder 
only, in compliance with the will of Charles 
Loder, of Lechlade, esq.—James Weale, of 
Sparchford, in Diddlebury, co. Salop, a minor, 
in compliance with the will of Wm. Beddoes, 
late of Sparchford, esq. to take the name of 
Beddoes instead of Weale. 

May 21. Lord Arthur Lennox to be a 
Commissioner of the Treasury, vice Young, 
appointed ey" 

May 23. The Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fre- 
mantle, Bart. sworn of the Privy Council. 

May 24. 15th Foot, Capt. George Pinder to 
be Major.—Unattached, brevet Colonel G. H. 
Zuhicke, from Major h. p. Portuguese service, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Col. Sir William 
Chalmers, from Capt. h. p. 57th Foot, and 
brevet Col. Charles kwith, from Capt. h. p. 
Rifle Brigade, to be Majors.—Brevet, Capt. W. 
L. Peard, 41st Foot, an — Charles Agnew, 
11th Foot, to be Majors in the Army. 





NavaL Promotions. 


Lieutenants.—F. R. Coghlan (1814), of the 
Anson convict ship, at Van Diemen’s Land, 
to be Commander, retaining his charge of 
that ship; Arthur Vyner (1841,) acting, of 
the Wolf, to be Commander ; Thomas Burd- 
wood (1807), to be a retired Commander ; 
Lieut. Henry Briggs, to be Commander. 

SS John Hay, b. to 
the Prometheus ; Commander Henry Layton, 
(1825), to the Crt, fitting at Sheerness ; 
Commander C. B. Hamilton to command 
the Frolic, 16. Lieut. Bassett Loveless, to 
be Lieutenant in Greenwich Hospital (1844.) 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Abingdon.—Frederic Thesiger, esq. 

Buckingham.—Right Hon. Sir Thos. F. Fre- 
mantle, Bart. re-elected. 

Chichester.—Lord Arthur Lennox, re-elected. 

Horsham.—Robert Henry Hurst, esq. 

Launceston.—Rear-Adm, William Bowles. 





EcciestAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Bland, to the Archdeaconry of Lin- 
disfarne. 

Rev. J. Bond. to be Preb. of Cudworth in the 
Church of Wells. 

Rev. J. Garbett, to a Prebend of Chichester. 

Rev. H. G. Adams, Cornwood V. Devon. 

Rev. G. S. Barrow, Thorpe-next-Haddscoe, R. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. W. K. Betts, Christchurch P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. A. Boddy, St. Thomas’s, Cheetham, 
P.C. near Manchester. 

Rev. J. Burdon, English Bicknor R. Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. J. Carter, Glaisdale P.C. near Whitby, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. T. Carter, Clewer R. Berks. 

Rev. T. Clowes, St. Lawrence R. Norwich. 

Rev. H. J. Cooper, Ewhurst R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. L. Darell, Fretherne R. Glouc. 

Rey. W. Ellis, Luddington Y. Linc. 

Rey. E. Everard, Bishop’s Hull P.C. Som. 

Rey. R. Exton, Hemley R. Suffolk. 

Rey. D. E. Fearon, Assington V. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. L. Fellows, Lingwood P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Fox, Haile P.C. Cumberland. 

Rey, H, Golding, Stratford St. Mary R, Suff. 
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Rev. J. Gunton, Marsham R. Norfolk. 

Rey. Hon. S. Hay, Netherbury V. with Beau- 
minster, Dorset. 

Rey. A. B. Hill, Wonston R. Hants. 

Rev. W. W. Hobson, Hales and Heckingham 
P.C. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. G. Hulton, St. Paul’s P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. T. Jackson, Wadworth V. Doncaster. 

Rev. W. B. James, Fen Ditton R. Cambridge. 

Rey. T. Lamb, St. Mary P.C, Preston. 

Rev. O. Leach, Hubberston R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. C. Lendon, St. John’s, Lacey Green, 
Princes Risborough P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. W. D. Longlands, Guerraus, R. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Maude, Hasheton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. M. J. Mayers, Langham-Bishops V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. C. W. A. Napier, Evercreech V. Somers. 

Rey. J. B. Phillips, St. Andrews P. C. Man- 
chester. 

Rev. J. Piccope, Farndon P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. R. Powell, Bury V. Sussex. 

Rev. B. Richardson, Egton P. C. near Whitby, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Robinson, Muncaster R. Cumberland. 

Rey. O. Sadler, Brancaster R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Sinclair, to the new Church, Notting 
Hill, P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. K. Stubbs, Measham P.C. Derb. 

Rey. J. Turner, Lancaster V. Lanc. 

Rey. H. Ward, St. Nicholas, East Grafton, P.C. 
Great Bedwin. 

Rev. R. White, Wribby-with-Wray P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. G. S. Woodgate, Pembury V. Kent. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. A. Heartley, B.D. to be Bampton Lec- 
turer for 1845. 

Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

Lord Granville Somerset to have a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

John Young, esq. M.P. to be Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

John Deacon, esq. (late Deputy Marshal) to 
be Marshal and Serjeant-at-Mace of the High 
Court of Admiralty. ; 

John Clarmont Whiteman, esq. elected a Di- 
rector of the East india Company, 

Mr. Wild (late Secretary to the Statistical So- 
ciety) to be Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Society. 

Dr. Richard King to be Secretary to the Sta- 
tistical Society. 

The Rey. H. B.S. Harris to be Master of the 
Earl of Leicester’s a Warwick. | 

Henry Mildred Birch, B.A. to be Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

Rey. E. Brine to be Second Master of the Free. 
Grammar School, Kidderminster. 

A. H. Frost, B.A. to be Mathematical Master 
in the Manchester Free Grammar School. 
Rev. T. F. Layng, to be Head Master of the 

Cathedral School, Hereford. 

Rey. H. A. Oram, B.A. to be Head Master of 
the Modern Free School, Macclesfield. _ 
Rev. Richard Wall, B.A. to be Vice-Principal 

of the Training College, Chester. 





BIRTHS. 
March 14, At Southampton, the wife of the 
Rev. ae Almack, D.D. a son.——31. At 
U 


Chesham, Bucks, the wife of Wm. Lowndes, 
esq. a dau. 
April 5. in Woburn-pl. Mrs. W. Hallowes, 


a son.—10. At Wilbraham Temple, Mrs. 
Hicks, ason.——1ll. The wife of J. M. Key, 
esq., of Alderholt-park, Dorset, a dau.——15. 
At Canterbury, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hankey, 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a son,——19. At 
Dane-court, Wingham, the wife of E, R, Rice, 
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esq. M.P. for Dover, a son.——21. At Earis- 
wood-lodge, near Reigate, the wife of Major 
E. P. Lynch, K.L.S. a dau.——23. At Ball’s- 
park, Herts, the wife of John Henry Pelly, esq. 
a son and heir. At the Manor House, 
Hallaton, Leic. the wife of Thomas Vowe, 
esq. a dau.— 27. At the vicarage, Loders, 
Dorset, the wife of Rev. F. MacCarthy, a dau. 
-——At Wolverton-house, Bucks, the wife of 
Richard Harrison, esq. a son.—28. At Rush- 
den-hall, Northampton, the wife of Frederick 
Sartoris, esq. a son.—At Notton, Lady Aw- 
dry, a son.— 29. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Augustus Maitland, esq. a son.—At Hin- 
wick-house, Beds.j the wife of R. L. Orlebar, 
esq. a dau.—30. at Venbridge, Cheriton 
Bishop, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lethbridge, a 





son. 
Lately. At Dublin, the wife of Sir Gilbert 
King, Bart. a dau.——At Upton-court, near 


Slough, the wife of W. S. Browning, — a 
dau.—— At St. Leonard’s, Lady Haddo, a dau. 
——At High Elms, Lady Lubbock, a son,—— 
At Belvedere, Salop, the wife of Geo. Harper, 
esq. a son and heir. 

May 2. At Weymouth, the wife of Col. Mel- 
ville Browne, a dau.——At Noseley-hall, Leic. 
the wife of Sir A. G. meaerag, Bart. a dau. 
——i. At Bilbrough-hall, co. York, the wife 
of Capt. Childers Thompson, a dau.—8. At 
Fawley-court, the wife of William Peere Wil- 
liams Freeman, esq. a dau.——1]. At Kemp- 
town, Brighton, the lady of Sir William Follett, 
M.P. a son.——13. At the Marquis of London- 
> Wilmington-crescent, the Marchioness 
of Blandford, eldest dau. of the Marquis, a son 
and heir.—1l4. The wife of Robert John 
Barnard, esy., Kineton, a son and heir.—aAt 
Wanstead rectory, the wife of the Rev. W. P. 
Wigram, a son.——15. Viscountess Hereford, 
a dau.— 16. _In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the wife 
of Peter Bellinger Brodie, esq. a son.— 19. 
At Goldings, Lady Townshend Farquhar, a 
son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 21. At Parramatta, New South Wales, 
Henry Watson Parker, esq. Private Sec. to the 
Gov., youngest son of T. W. Parker, esq. of 
Lewisham, to Emmeline-Emily, youngest dau. 
of the late John Macarthur, esq. of Camden, 
in that wr" 

Jan. 2. At Perth, Western Australia, Edward 
Caleb Souper, esq. clerk of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils, &c. to Elizabeth-Bennison, 
eldest dau. of George Spencer, esq. of St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

Feb. 26. At Calcutta, William Maples, esq. 
Bengal, C. S. second son of T. F. Maples, esq. 
of Crouch-end, to Henrietta, third dau. of 
Henry Westmacott, esq. of Finchley. 

March 28. At Naples, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Hay, commanding the 19th regt. fourth son of 
the late Gen. Sir James Hay, K.C.H. to Ellen, 
second dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
Ashworth, K.C.B., K.T.S. 

April 8. At Kidlington, the Rev. D. M. 
Evans, of Summertown, to Jane, dau. of the 
late John Fawdry, esq. of Salford, Lanc. 

9. At Sidbury, Devon, Thomas 8. Hodge, 
esq. of Sidmouth, to Jane, third dau. of Wm. 
Larkins, esq. Sidbury, and late of Blackheath. 
——At Capel St. Mary’s, Suffolk, the Rev. E. 
J. Lockwood, of St. Mary’s, Bedford, to Mari- 
anne, second dau. of the late Robert Barthorp, 
esq. of Hollesley. 
‘10, At Marylebone church, William Henry 
Gardner, esq. surgeon, of Hastings, to Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Geo. ummerston, 
esq. and niece of the late Adm. Scott, of 
Serer inns bom Rey. William B. Ade 


; - y: 
Vicar of Little Baddow, near Chelmsford, to 


Marriages. 


[June, 


Emily, dau. of the Rev. B, H. Bridges, Rector 
of Danbury.——The Rev. Edmund Tew, B.A. 
Curate of Stone, Isle of Omeh Kent, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard Walter, of 
Woodford-cum-membris.—— At St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, the Rev. Christopher Heath, to Ellena- 
Gratiana, second dau. of Henry Campbell 
White, esq.——At Paris, the Baron de Bondé, 
to Lady Augusta Margaret Fitzclarence, 
youngest dau. of the late Earl of Munster. 
The Rev. C. A. Heurtley, B.D. Rector of 
Fenny Compton, Warw. to Jane, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. W. B. Harrison, M.A. Vicar of 
Goudhurst, Kent.——At Tintagel, Cornwall, 
to the Rey. Edwin Mountifort Sandys, Ann- 
Emma-Charlotte-Sophia, dau. of the Rev. R. 
S. Bree. 

ll. At Camberwell, James Oldham, 
Brighton, to Anna, second dau. of T. 
field, esq. of Champion-hill——The Rev. W. 
D. Wilson, M.A. Curate of Bircham Magna, 
Norfolk, to Mary-Frances, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. W. Wilson, Vicar of Walthamstow, 
Essex. —— At Tormohun, Devon, the Rev. 
Joseph King, of Sternfield, Suffolk, to Sarah- 
Martha, only child of H. Parker, esq. M.D.— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mr. George 
Francis ‘Trollope, of Parliament-st. to Con- 
stance, youngest dau. of the Jate William 
Haward, esq. of Battersea.——At Eton, the 
Rev. William Warren, Rector of Wroot, Linc. 
to Anne-Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. George 
Bethell, Rector of Worplesdon, Surrey.— 
At Yeovil, the Rev. William Nicholson, son 
of the Rev. William Nicholson, of Clos- 
worth, Dorset, to Eliza, only surviving 
dau. of Henry Penuy, esq. of Yeovil.——<At 
New York, Edward Hodges, esq. Mus. _ 
late of Bristol, to Sarah-Anne, dau. of the late 
William Moore, esq. M.D. and niece of Dr. 
Moore, formerly Bishop of New York.——At 
Babworth, near Retford, John Barker, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and of Aylesbury, to Susanna, 
youngest dau. of Richard Hodgkinson, oy td 
Morton Grange.—-At Kensington, John Lis- 
ter, esq. M.D. of Beaumont-st. to Louisa- 
Ann, only dau. of the late Major Charles 
Grant, of St. Vincent.——At Upton, Bucks, 
Capt. Wm. Cotterell Wood, R.N. to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Sted- 
man, M.A. Vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
and Widow of the late Rev. Edward Pole- 
hampton, M.A. Rector of Greenford, Middle- 
sex.—At St. Pancras, Alfred Langdale, esq. 
eldest son of Marmaduke R. Langdale, of 
Gower-st. and Mountfield, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late W. 
C. L. Keene, esq. of Gower-st. and Lincoln’s- 
Inn,—At Blandford St. Mary, Dorset, the 
Rev. W. M.S. Marriott, Rector of Horsmon- 
den, Kent, and second son of Sir J. W. Smith, 
Bart. to Frances, third dau. of Robert Rad- 
clyffe, esq. of Bath, and Foxdenton Hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Francis Russell, seventh son of the late Duke 
of Bedford, to Miss Peyton, dau. of the Rev. 
Algernon Peyton, and niece of Sir Henry Pey- 
ton, Bart.——At Wandsworth, the Rev. James 
Ind Welldon, M.A. of Tunbridge, to Elinor, 
dau. of the late Michael Turner, esq. of yo & 

15. John Dalton, esq. of Slenningford Park, 
Yorkshire, and a Castle, Linc. to 
Catherine, dau. of Charles Smith, > of 
Plainville, and granddau. of the late Sir John 
Sylvester Smith, Bart. of Newland Park. 

16. At Westbourne, Charles Lavington, 
only son of the Rev. John Pannel, of Alds- 
worth, Sussex, to Matilda, dau. of the late 
Adolphus Meetkerke, of Julians, Herts.——At 
Chaddesden, near Derby, Henry Brodhurst, 
esq. of Woodhouse-place, near Mansfield, 


esq. of 
.O 


Notts, to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev, 
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John Clarke, of Worksop.——At Shrewton, 
Wilts, Evan H. Greene, second son of the late 
Wm. Greene, esq. of Bennesar, to Christiania, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. John Matthews, Vicar 
of Shrewton.—aAt Dartford, James Hunter, 
jun. esq. of Islington, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late John Hall, esq. of Dartford. 
——At Lambeth, Richard Minshull, esq. 
Abingdon-st. Solicitor, to Charlotte, only child 
of the late Henry Parr, esq. of Stockwell- 
villas. 

17. At Launceston, Capt. W. H. Anderson 
Morshead, R.N., C.13. second son of the late 
Col. Anderson Morshead, of Widey Court, 
Devon, to Jane, second dau. of the late Edw. 
Archer, esq. of Trelaske, Cornwall. —— At 
Long Crendon, Bucks, Mr. Lewis Lovegrove, 
of Blackwall, to Arabella, youngest dau. of 
the late John Reynolds, esq. of Nottley Abbey, 
Bucks.— At Southampton, Robert Witham, 
eldest son of Win. Witham, esq. of Eaton-sq. 
esq. to Dorothy Mary Maxwell, of Kirconnell 
House, near Dumfries. —— At Handsworth, 
Staffordshire, the Rev. William Henry Flowers, 
B.A. to Anne, only dau. of the late Thomas 
Fletcher, esq.——At Sherborne, Dorset, George 
Singer, esq. to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. kK. Burney, of Rimpton, Somerset. 
—At Stoke Damerel, the Rev. Edward Mon- 
tague Hamilton, second son of the late Cheney 
Hamilton, Receiver-Gen. of Jamaica, to Susan, 
dau of the late John Carne, esq. of Falmouth. 

18. At Tilehurst, Berks, Maurice Wemyss 
Midlane, esq. of the Admiralty, to Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Routh, 
3.D. Rector of Boyton, Wilts. At Sid- 
mouth, Devon, Capt. Dennis, E.1.C.S., to 
Louisa, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Ramley, of Arcot- 
house, Devon.—At Brislington, Frederick 
Russell, esq. to Anna, second dau. of the late 
Philip John Worsley, esq.—aAt St. Mary- 
lebone Church, George Higgins, esq. of Brick- 
hill House, Bedford, to Caroline-George, eldest 
dau. of the late John Colburn, esg. of Cork. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Wentworth Bowyer, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Wm. Wells, R.N. of 
Holme Wood, Huntingdonshire. ———At Al- 
dingbourn, Sussex, Herbert Schomberg, esq. 
Commander R.N. eldest son of Vice-Adm. 
Schomberg, to Sarah, third dau. of the Rev. 
W. 8. Bayton, of Westergate-house, near 
Chichester.———At Seaton, Frederick, son of 
John Elton, esq. of Weston-super-mare, So- 
merset, to Anne-Jane-Rice, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. C. I. Glascott, Vicar of Seaton and 
Beer. —— At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, the 
Rey. W. L. Suttaby, Vicar of Poslingford, 
Suffolk, to Catharine, youngest dau. of the late 
Mr. Seeley, of Fleet-st. and Thames Ditton. 
—At Beckenham, Henry-Lancelot, eldest 
son of Lancelot Holland, esq. of Langley 
Farm, to Martha-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Peter Cator, esq. of Beckenham.——At Plump- 
stead, the Rev. Wm. Hornby, of St. Michael’s- 
on-Wyre, Lane. to Susan, third dau. of Capt. 
Phipps Hornby, R. N. C.B. Controller-Gen. of 
the Coast Guard.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sy. Major A. M. Tullock, of the War Office, 
Gen. Superintendent of Military Pensioners, 
to Emma-Louisa, youngest dau. of Sir W. H. 
Pearson, of Hanover-sq.——At All Saints’, 
Norwood, Francis-Henry, fourth son of the 
Rey. James Hogg, Vicar of Geddington, North- 
amptonshire, to Frances, dau. of John Robin- 
son, esq. of Norwood. 

19. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. R. P. Col- 
lier, esq. eldest son of John Collier, esq. of 
Grimston, co. Devon (late M.P. for Plymouth), 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of W. R. Rose, esq. of 
Eaton-pl. and Wolston Heath, Warwickshire. 
——At St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, James Raw- 
lings, esq. of the Close, Exeter, solicitor, to 
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Harriet-Maria-Beckley, eldest dau. of Alfred 
Baker, esq. late of Hayne House, near Silver- 
ton.—At Christ Church, by the Rev. M. 
Gibbs, Thomas Cowper, esq. second son of the 
late Wm. Cowper, esq. formerly of Gibraltar, 
to Charlotte-Anne, relict of the late Henry 
Blankley Rogers, esq. formerly of Gibraltar. 

20. At St. Leonard’s, John Tyrrell, esq. to 
Jessie-Louisa, relict of the late J. C. Warren, 
esq. and youngest dau. of Richard Meade 
King, esq. of Pyrland Hall, Somerset. 

22. At Paris, Charles Mallett, esq. to Lucie, 
dau. of Baron James Mallett.——At Crondall, 
Hants, the Rev. E. Y. White, eldest surviving 
son of the late Rev. E. White, Vicar of Newton 
Valence, to Ann, only dau, of the late Rev. J. L. 
Crane, Vicar of Crondall.—aAt St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Mr. Talbot Clifton, eldest son of 
Thomas Clifton, esq. of Lytham-hall, Lan- 
cashire, to Miss Lowther, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. Colonel and Lady Eleanor Lowther. 

23. The Rev. Henry Thompson, B.A., late 
of Magd. hall, Oxford, to Julia Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Sir Wm. Walter Yea, Bart. of Pyrland 
hall, Somerset.—At Derby, the Rev. Henry 
Peach, Vicar of Tutbury, eldest son of Thomas 
Peach, esq. of Langley, to Florence-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Mellor, of Derby. 
At Brewood, Staff. the Rey. W.G. t: 
Wasey, Perp. Curate of Quatford and Mor- 
ville, Shropshire, to Eliza-Leonora, second 
dau. of the late Philip Monckton, esq¢.———At 
East Stoke, Notts. John Henry Elwes, esq. 
eldest son of Henry Elwes, esq. of Colosburne, 
Glouc. to Mary, dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir R. 
R. Bromley, Bart ———At Balgove, near St. 
Andrews, Andrew Young, esq. of the Madras 
college, St. Andrew’s, to Maria-Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Mr. John Mivart, of Melton-st. Lon- 
don. ——— At Ripon, Wadham Locke, esq. of 
Ashton Gifford, to Albinia, fourth dau. of Foun 
Dalton, esq. of Keningford hall, in the co. of 
York, and of Fillingham-castle, Lincolnshire. 
—At St. Mark’s, Kenington, Charles Thick, 
esq. of Lombard-st. and South Lambeth, Soli- 
citor, only son of Charles Thick, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of Tho- 
mas Green, esq. of Clapham-road. At 
Streatham, William-George, youngest son of 
the late Douglas Johnson, esq. to Caroline, 
fifth dau. of William Borrodaile, esq.—aAt 
Eccleston, near Chester, the Rev. W. Moxon 
Mann, B.A. British Chaplain at Coblenz, t 
Clara, youngest dau. of Digby Thomas Car- 
penter, of Hawke-house, Sunbury, esq. Capt. 
Gist, and niece of Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
——At Wherwell, Sir William Eden, Bart. to 
Elfrida S. H. lremonger. youngest dau. of 
Col. Iremonger, Wherwell Priory, Hants.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles C. Grey, 
Commander R.N. to Caroline Nesbitt Macan, 
eldest dau. of the late a Turner Macan, of 
Carriff, co. Armagh, lreiand.——— At Walcot 
church, Capt. Bailard, 9th “x eldest son of 
the late Rear-Adm. Ballard, C.B. to Emiiy- 
Sarah, second dau. of J. R. Spencer Phillips, 
esq. of Riffhams Lodge, Danbury, Essex.—— 
At Ampney Crucis, Glouc. the Rev. Edward 
Jenyns, Rector of Swaffham, and third son of 
the Rev. G. L. Jenyns. Canon of Ely, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. E, A. Daubeney, Rector 
of Ampney Crusis. 

25. At Woodchester, Gloucestershire, Geo. 
Henry Hilland, esq. of Dumbleden, to the 
Hon. Charlotte Dorothy Gifford, eldest dau. of 
the late Lord Gifford. At Leyton, Essex, 
Cnarles, eldest son of Nicholas Charrington, 
ean. of Leytonstone, to Marianne, elder dau. 
of William Keating, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.——At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. F. Elliot Voyle, esq. of the Bengal 
N.I. to Caroline-Sarah, youngest dau. of Rear- 
Adm, Noble-——At the chapel of the French 
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Embassy, Pierce-Alfred, son of the late Ro- 
bert Netterville, esq. of Cruisewrath, co. of 
Meath, to Julia-Frances, second dau. of the 
late Henry Robinson, .— of Hyde-park-pl. 

At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Walter- 
John, only son of Joshua Brownjohn, esq. of 
ae", Wallop, Hants. to Frances-Louisa, dau. 
of T. A. Gale, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 
——At Clevedon, Thomas Onesiphorus Tyn- 
dall, esq. of the Fort, Bristol, to Caroline-Lucy, 
dau. of Sir C. A. Elton, Bart., of Clevedon- 
court, Somerset. At — Langford, 
Wilts, William Danger, esq. of Maddington, 
to Jane, dau. of John Swayne, esq. of the for- 
mer place. ‘At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, the 
Rev. Charles Ward, Rector of Maulden, Bedf. 
to Elizabeth, only child of the Rev. A. Foster, 
Vicar of Kingston, Somerset, and widow of the 
late A. F. Melliar, esq. of Wells.——At Wood- 
bridge, the Rev. Edw. James Moor, only son 
of Major Moor, of Great Bealings-house, Ito 
Harriet-Jane, the youngest dau. of Char es 
Moor, esq. of Woodbridge.———At Evesham, 
Thomas Colmore, esq. of Sheldon, Warw. to 
Anne, third dau. of the late Thomas Blaney, 
esq. of the Lodge, Evesham.——At West Til- 
bury, George, son of the late Thomas waa 
esq. of Woodlands, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest 

u. of J. T. Knight, esq. Ordnance Store- 
— of Tilbury Fort and Gravesend. 

. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Archi- 
bald Boyd, esq. eldest son of John Boyd, esq. 
of Broadmeadows, Selkirkshire, to Elizabeth- 
Hay, eldest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Dud- 
dingstone, of Earlsferry-house, Fifeshire. 

27. At Kensington, Richard, eldest son of 
Richard Valpy, esq. of Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, to Emily-Anne, only dau. of Daniel Sut- 
ton, esq. of s-terrace, Kensington, and 
Champneys, ae Herts.——At St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, J. M. Philipps Child, esq. late of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth- 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Chal- 
lenor, of Richmond, Surrey.——At Heavitree, 
Antonio Sarti, esq. of Florence, to Susan-Parr, 
third dau. of Wm. Parr Pope, esq. 

30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sy. Mark 
Saurin, esq. youngest son of the late Lord 
Bishop of Dromore, to Margaretta-Sutton, of 
Kilwendeage, in the co. of Pembroke, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Jones, of Penlan, 
co. Cardigan, and neice and heiress of the late 
Morgan Jones, esq. of Kilwendeage. At 
Brompton, George-Henry, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Stoke, Linc. 
to Maria, only surviving child of the late Mi- 
chael O’Brien, esq. At Bentley, Hants, 
Thomas Irwin, esq. of the Audit Office, to 
Frances-Agnes, eldest dau. of William Jerdan, 
esq.——At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, William 
Henry Wyatt, esq. of Harrington-sq. to Maria, 

















eldest dau. of Henry Wild, esq. of St. Martin’s- - 


lane ——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
Wesley Doyle, esq. to Margaret, only dau. of 
the late Sir Neil Campbell._—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Albert Way, esq. Director 8. A., 
son of the late Rev. Lewis Way, of Stansted- 
park, Sussex, to the Hon. Emmeline Stanley, 
dau. of Lord Stanley of Alderley.——At Bris- 
tol, Thomas, son of the late John Bush, esq. of 
Beach, Glouc. to Frances, dau. of the late John 
Brickdale Ward, esq. of od —_ in the 
same county. At illey, Shropshire, 
Viscount Newport, to the Hon. Selina Louisa 
Forester, youngest dau. of the late Lord Fo- 
rester. 

Lately. At East Pilton, Col. Malcolm Nugent 

ss, K.S.F. youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. John Ross, at Castlecraig, Ross-shire, to 
Sarah Frozggat, of Astley-hall and Bedford, 
Lancashire, widow of Capt. John Adam Durie. 

May i. At'Yaplow, Bucks, the Rev. Alfred 
Baker Stretteli to Miss Laura Vansittart Neale, 
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dau. of the Rev. Edward Neale, Rector of Tap- 
low.—The Rev. W. H. Empson, Vicar of 
East Wellow, Hants. to Emily-Frances, dau. 
of W. H. Rawson, esq. of Sowerby, Yorksh. ' 

2. At Rotherfield, Sussex, Henry Hoyle 
Oddie, esq. of Somers-pl. a eldest 
son of Henry Hoyle Oddie, esq. of Portland-pl. 
and Colney-house, Herts, to Caroline-Dorcas, 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Gream, M.A., Rector 
of Rothertield.——-At Whitby, William Frank- 
land, esq. of Fern Hill, banker, to Jane, 
only dau. of James Wilkinson, esq. banker, 
of Whitby.———At Stillington, near York, 
George Joseph Huband, — Capt. Unat- 
tached, late Capt. in the 8th Hussars, to 
Marianne, youngest dau. of Rear-Admiral 
Croft, of that place.——At Hastings, Robert 
White Wrightson, Bengal Estab. youngest 
son of the late William Wrightson, esq. of 
Neasham-hall, Durham, to Anna-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late J. F. Lumley, esq.— At Tam- 
worth, Baron-Dickinson, second son of Joseph 
Webster, esq. of Penns, Warwickshire, to 
Anna-Maria, second dau. of Stanley Pipe Wol- 
ferstan, esq. of Statfold, Staffordshire.——At 
Fulham, Edward Hawley Palmer, esq. to Jessy- 
Fanny, fourth dau. of Capt. Greville, R.N.—— 
At Wimbledon, Thomas, eldest son of James 
Wilson, esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey, to Ann, 
only dau. of Thomas Watney, esq. of Wimble- 
don, Surrey.——At Islington, William Bowyer 
Morgan, esq. eldest son of the Jate John Mor- 

an, a. of Highbury, to Marianne-Elizabeth, 
ourth dau. of Robert Heintz, esq. of Canon- 
bury.———At Alli Saints’, Norwood, William 
Carpenter, esq. of Toft Monks, Norfolk, to 
Catherine, dau. of the late Edward Grainger, 
esq. and widow of Richard Keys, esq. of Lea- 
mington. Alexander Bramwell Bremner, 
esq. to Ann, third dau. of the late George 
Harris, esq. of Surrey-sq. and the Stock Ex- 
change. At Newnham, Northamptonsh. 
‘Thomas West, esq. M.D. to Maria, dau. of the 
late R. Marriott, esq. 

4. At Budleigh, Devon, Dr. Samuel Budd, of 
Exeter, M.D., to Cordelia-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. James Turquand, Bengal 
Civil Service, and grand-dau. of the late Capt. 
Wm. James Turquand, R.N.——At Pavenham 
Beds. William Stewart, esq. of Prince Edwar 
Island, son of the late Attorney-gen. of that 
island, to \nnie-Eliza, dau. of the late Henry 
Green, esq. of t ‘tley, Herefordshire. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Philip 
Vauncefote Duncombe, esq. only son of 
P. P. Duncombe, esq. of Great Brick-hill Ma- 
nor, Bucks, to Sophia-Caroline, dau. of T. P. 
Maunsell, esq. M.P. of Thorpe Malsor. 

7. At Andover, a Jones, of Trafalgar- 
square, R.A. to Gertrude-Anne, second dau. 
of the late Major Loscombe of Andover, and 

rand-dau. of Robert Russell, = late of 

ixcter.——At Laugharne, Carmarth. George 
Wi''iam Mason, esq. eldest son of the Rey. G. 
Ms..on, of Cuckney, Notts. to Marianne-Ather- 
ton, eldest dau. of S. G. Mitford, esq. H. E. I. 
Co’=. Service.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Wi..iam, eldest son of Col. Lremonger, of 
Wherwell Priory, Hants. to Mary Ann Wid- 
more, only child of W. H. Kilpin, esq. of 
Kingsclere, Hants.-——-At Streatham, Edward 
Foss, esq. to Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
William Hutchins, esq. of Streatham.——Elias 
Mocatta, jun. esq. of Devonport-st. to Rachel, 
second dau. of the late Alex. Goldsmid, esq. 
of Tavistock-pl.———At Dagenham, Edward 
Hanson Denison, esq. only son of Joseph De- 
nison, esq. of Stock-grove, Bucks, and of 








Rusholme, Lane. to Helen, only dau. of the 
Rey. T. L. Fanshawe, of Parsloes, Vicar of 
Dagenham, Essex.-——At Leyton, Essex, Sir 
Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., to Louisa-Ann, 
dau, of John Hubbard, esq. Forest House, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Kine or SWEDEN. 

March8. At Stockholm, His Majesty 
Charles John XIV. King of Sweden and 
Norway, and Sovereign of the Order of 
the Seraphim. 

Of all that brilliant race of warriors and 
of statesmen called into sudden life by the 
terrible forces of the French revolution, 
and sent forth by the energy of revolu- 
tionary war to scour and sack the plains 
and cities of Europe, few were gifted 
with the more dignified and enduring 
energy which survived the crisis of their 
youth—one alone retained by his own 
deserts the kingly prize which had been 
flung to him. Of all the phantasmagoria 
of the French revolution, and the King- 
vassals of Imperial France, Bernadotte 
alone preserved to our day the position to 
which he had been raised; but he pre- 
served it because, in a country jealous of 
its ancient liberties and of its national in- 
dependence, he learned faithfully to ob- 
serve the conditions of a constitutional 
government, and to maintain, even at the 
sacrifices of his personal sympathies, the 
honour and freedom of the land which had 
adopted him. 

John Baptiste Julius Bernadotte was 
born at Pau, the capital of Bearne, Jan. 
26, 1764. His parents were humble, but 
not of the very humblest condition, as ap- 
pears from the superior education they 
were enabled to give him. Some accounts 
say that he was designed for the bar ; but, 
in his 16th year, he suddenly relinquished 
his studies, and enlisted as a private sol- 
dier into the Royal Marines. Notwith- 
standing his superior acquirements and his 
good conduct, the year 1789 found Ber- 
nadotte only a sergeant; but after the 
revolutionary torrent swept away the ar- 
tificial distinctions of society, and cleared 
the military stage for the exhibition and 
success of plebeian merit, his rise was 
most rapid. In 1792 he was Colonel 
in the army of General Custines. The 
year following he served under Kleber 
with so much ability and zeal, that he was 
promoted to the rank of General of Bri- 
gade, and almost immediately afterwards 
to that of General of Division. 

In the ensuing campaigns, the new 
General served both on the Rhine and in 
Italy, and on every occasion with distin- 
guished reputation; but he kept aloof 
from the conqueror of Italy—having even 
thus early taken up an ominous foreboding 
of his designs, 


The weakness of the existing govern- 
ment, the talents, nape and character 
of the hero, and, above all, the contempt 
which he exhibited for the orders of the 
Directory, when opposed to his own 
views, might well create distrust in a 
mind so sagacious as Bernadotte’s. He 
was so little disposed to become the in- 
strument of Buonaparte’s ambition, that, 
after the peace of Campo-Formio, he 
flatly refused to serve in the army of 
England. With some difficulty he was 
persuaded to accept an embassy to Austria, 
from which he shortly returned. On the 
establishment of the Consulate, he received 
the staff of a Marshal of France, and in 
1806 the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo 
was added to his other honours, In the 
German campaigns, as well as in the 
command which he held for a short time 
against the Chouans in the west of France, 
he was distinguished from all his military 
comrades by his consideration and ge- 
nerosity towards the conquered enemy. 
From 1806 to 1809 he commanded the 
first corps d’armée in the north of Ger- 
many ; and it is recorded that his personal 
kindness to a body of 1500 Swedes, who 
had fallen as prisoners into his hands, first 
awakened amongst the younger officers of 
that nation those feelings of gratitude 
which led to his nomination as a candidate 
for the reversion of the crown of Sweden. 

Of all the Imperial generals (for the 
sterner Republican spirits of the army 
had long been removed from the scene 
Bernadotte was the least inclined to yiel 
to Napoleon that servile deference which 
he so strictly exacted. The blemishes of 
the Imperial regime, the abuse of military 
power, and the jealousies which had 
sprung up between the grandees of that 
transitory court, had alarmed his caution, 
and, perhaps, offended his sense of justice. 
Suddenly, and by a personal impulse rather 
than by any subtle combination of policy 
or intrigue, his name was mentioned at 
the Diet of Orebro, where the deputies of 
Sweden were assembled to choose a suc- 
cessor to Charles XIII. The consent of 
the Prince de Ponte Corvo had already 
been privately implied ; that of the Em- 
peror Napoleon was, not without mis- 
givings, extorted from him. Bernadotte 
said, with characteristic acuteness, ‘* Will 
your Majesty make me greater than your- 
self, by compelling me to have refused a 
crown?’ Napoleon replied, ‘‘ You may 
go; our destinies must be accomplished.”’ 
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From that hour Bernadotte, or, as he 
was thenceforward styled, Charles John, 
Crown Prince of Sweden, turned with no 
divided affection to his adopted country. 
The first acts of his government were to 
refuse to recruit the French fleet at Brest 
with Swedish sailors, and to struggle 
against the oppressive exigencies of the 
continental system. In 18)2 a secret al- 
liance was formed between Sweden and 
Russia; and in the following year the 
Crown Prince assumed the command of 
the combined forces of Northern Ger- 
many against the French Empire. The 
reward of these services which he bad ren- 
dered to the cause of European freedom, 
and to the armies of Sweden, was his 
undisputed succession to that crown, 
which he owed neither to the sword 
nor to the arbitrary policy of his for- 
mer master, but to the deliberate choice 
of the Swedish people. He showed 
himself worthy of the confidence of 
Europe by his undeviating adherence to 
those principles of order, justice, and 
forbearance, by which the maintenance 
of the general peace has been happily 
secured ; and, by his frank and judicious 
compliance with the obligations imposed 
upon a sovereign by the free constitu- 
tions both of Sweden and of Norway, 
he earned the unbounded veneration 
of those nations. If we look back upon 
the annals of Sweden in the preceding 
half century, we are confounded by the 
perpetual revolutions which agitated the 
state and menaced the existence of its 
Kings. But since the accession of Charles 
John to the throne of Sweden, although 
the whole of Europe has at various times 
been shaken by important changes in the 
internal constitutions of its states, Sweden 
has continued to enjoy uninterrupted 
tranquillity and prosperity. 

It was on his birthday in the year 1840, 
after a reign of nearly 30 years, that 
Charles John XIV. took occasion, in a 
speech from the throne, to survey with 
parental satisfaction the condition of his 
dominions. The population of the king- 
dom was so much increased, that the in- 
habitants of Sweden alone are now equal 
in number to those of Sweden and Fin- 
land before the latter province was torn 
from the former. The commerce and the 
manufactures of the country have been 
doubled, agriculture improved, instruction 
diffused, the finances raised from a state 
of great embarrassment to complete pros- 
perity, the national debt almost paid off, 
a civil and a penal code proposed for pro- 
mulgation, the great canals which unite 
the ocean with the Baltic have been com- 
pleted, and, lastly, the secular hostility 
of the Swedish and Norwegian nations 
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has given way to mutual confidence, ce- 
mented by kindred institutions, and the 
enlightened government of the same 
sceptre. 

Such are the claims of the late sovereign 
to the respectful and grateful recollections 
of his people. Of all the princes of his 
time, he sought most steadily and effec- 
tually to concentrate the whole energy of 
his government on the internal duties 
which it had to perform. He found 
Sweden exhausted by centuries of foreign 
war, which were followed by endless re- 
verses abroad and convulsions at home; 
he has left her at the head of the se- 
condary powers of Europe, and well pre- 
pared to uphold her interests and her 
dignity in those important questions which 
the course of events may, at no distant 
period, open for discussion on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

A very interesting memoir of Berna- 
dotte will be found in the volume entitled 
“The Court and Camp of Napoleon,” 
but it is too long and too well known to 
be transferred to our columns on this oc- 
casion. 

Bernadotte married the sister of the 
wife of Joseph Buonaparte. His son and 
heir has assumed the royal authority, 
under the style of Oscar the Second, and 
announced his intention of continuing the 
government of Sweden and Norway in 
the footsteps of his late father. The 
Prince of Vasa, the heir of the old 
dynasty, has written from Darmstadt to 
all the great powers, to say that, * in the 
present position of affairs, he should 
certainly abstain from all demonstration ; 
but that he did not intend, on that ac- 
count, to forego his own claim, as well 
as that of his family, to the throne of 
Sweden.” 





Lorp ABINGER. 

Aprii7. At Bury St. Edmund’s (to 
which town he bad come in the circuit), 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Sir James Scar- 
lett, Baron Abinger, of Abinger, co. 
Surrey, and of the city of Norwich; a 
Privy Councillor, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, M.A. D.C.L. &e. 

Lord Abinger was born in Jamaica, 
where his family had been long resident, 
and held considerable property. His 
younger brother, the late Sir William 
singlin Scarlett, was many years the 
Chief Justice of that island. James was 
the second son of Robert Scarlett, esq. 
and Elizabeth Anglin. He was sent to 
England at an early age, for the purpose 
of education; and at the age of 17 was 
entered as a Fellow Commoner at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1790, M.A. 1794. Having selected 
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the law as a profession, he became a 
member of the Inner Temple, and was 
called to the bar by that Hon. Society, 
July 8, 1791. He rose rapidly to a high 
position as an advocate. His command- 
ing appearance, fine flow of spirits, collo- 
quial style, and perfect perception of the 
temper of the different juries he ad- 
dressed, gave him access to their feelings, 
and placed their judgments under his 
control, Business poured in upon him. 
His retainer-book recorded an amount of 
fees beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and his bag every day showed by 
its bulk that, whatever causes were en- 
tered for trial, Mr. Scarlett was engaged 
for plaintiff or defendant. In 1816, 
Lord Eldon gave the successful barrister 
a silk gown; who henceforth took his 
stand as a leader of the foremost class, 
both in Westminster Hall and on the 
Northern Circuit. 

Mr. Scarlett now aspired to parlia- 
mentary honours ; and, at the election of 
1812, contested the borough of Lewes, 
but was defeated, the poll being for 


T. R. Kemp, esq. . . . . 313 
George Shiffner, esq. . . . 164 
James Scarlett,esq. . . . 154 


Again, on a vacancy in 1816, he offered 
himself for the same borough, but with 
no better success, being defeated by Sir 
John Shelley. He was indebted to the 
late Lord Fitzwilliam for his first in- 
troduction to the House of Commons, in 
1818, as member for the borough of Peter- 
borough. Mr. Scarlett’s first speech in 
that assembly was in the debate on the 
finances of the nation (1819), in which he 
urged the expediency of carrying out Mr. 
Pitt’s project of applying the sinking fund 
in aid of the deticiency of the revenue ; and 
strongly animadverted upon the tone as- 
sumed by Castlereagh and Vansittart, who 
had intimated that, unless three millions 
additional taxation were imposed, the 
ministry must resign. The amelioration 
of the criminal code also found in Mr, 
Scarlett a frequent advocate. He sup- 
ported Sir S. Romilly and Sir James 
Macintosh in their attempts to remove 
capital punishment, in a great variety of 
cases, from the statute-book ; and, upon 
a resolution being passed by the House of 
Commons in favour of this object, Mr. 
Scarlett was placed on the committee to 
inquire and report to the House on the 
subject. Mr. Scarlett was not, however, 
so successful in Parliament as he was in 
the forensic arena. His chief effort was 
a speech on bringing in a Bill to amend 
the Poor-laws, but which attempt proved 
abortive. 

In 1822 he stood for his Alma Mater, 
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the University of Cambridge, with Lord 
Hervey and Mr. Bankes; but he was 
placed at the bottom of the poll, which 
terminated as follows : 


William John Bankes, esq. . 419 
Lord Hervey. . . . « « 281 
James Scarlett, esq. . 219 


He was re-chosen for Peterborough, after 
a contest with Mr. Samuel Wells. 

On the breaking up of the Liverpool 
Administration in 1827, Mr. Canning 
invoked the assistance of the Whigs, and 
Mr. Scarlett became Attorney-General, 
and received the honour of knighthood on 
the 30th April. This was his first ap- 
proach towards those Conservative princi- 
ples by the consistent maintenance of 
which he has been distinguished for nearly 
20 years. On Mr. Canning’s death he 
continued to hold the post under the short 
administration of Lord Goderich; but, 
on the retirement of that nobleman from 
office, in Jan. 1828, Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell became the Attorney-General. 

In May 1829 Sir Charles Wetherell made 
his adverse speech upon the Catholic 
Relief Bill, and was instantly dismissed 
from office by the Duke of Wellington, 
who offered the vacant post to Sir James 
Scarlett; who accepted it, stood again for 
Peterborough, and was re-elected. The 
public journals which opposed the newly- 
adopted Catholic Emancipation policy of 
the Cabinet, and had commented with 
unrestrained severity on the motives and 
conduct of the leading members of the 
administration, were now made to feel the 
weapons of the Attorney-General. In 
quick succession criminal informations 
were filed against the Morning Journal, 
the Atlas, and other papers, for libels on 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

At the election which followed the 
death of George 1V. Sir James Scarlett 
was elected for Maldon. On the acces- 
sion of the Whigs to office in Nov. 1830, 
Sir James Scarlett’s post was conferred 
by the new Administration on Mr. Den. 
man. In 1831 Sir James Scarlett was 
returned to Parliament for Cockermouth. 

In 1832, the first election after the 
Reform Act became law, Sir James 
Scarlett, with Lord Stormont, stood for 
Norwich on the Tory interest. The 
return was petitioned against; but the 
committee, not admitting the proof of 
agency, left the members in possession of 
their seats. 

Upon the formation of the Peel cabinet 
in Dec. 1834, Sir James Scarlett was made 
Chief Baron, with a peerage, by the title 
of Baron Abinger, and his son succeeded 
to the seat for ee 
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We append the following remarks on 
Lord Abinger’s character from a writer 
signing ‘* Lorgnette” in the Britannia. 

‘* As an advocate at the bar he was 
really unrivalled. Sir John Copley might 
be more impressive in his appeals to the 
feelings, or might inspire more confidence 
in a purely legal argument; the fine 
sonorous voice of Denman, and his noble 
face and form, might enable him to appear 
more eloquent ; Brougham might be more 
startling or more amusing; and Wilde 
more astonishingly clever in the tortuosi- 
ties of legal skill; but not one of the 
great men who were the contemporaries 
of Lord Abinger at the bar equalled him, 
nay, or even approached him, in the great 
art of obtaining favourable verdicts. 

‘¢ As a young man behind the bar, Mr. 
Scarlett soo attracted attention. Per- 
sonal appearance has more to do with a 
man’s first steps in life than we are usually 
disposed to believe. Without talents 
mere exterior advantages are, of course, 
useless in such a profession as the law; 
but it is astonishing how they help a 
young barrister along if his abilities keep 
pace with the promise exhibited in an in- 
telligent face and commanding figure. 
This was the case with Mr. Scarlett. 
He had one of those compact, firm-set 
faces that look well ina wig. His West 
Indian extraction gave a sort of proud 
confidence to his carriage ; his features, 
though not regular, were decidedly hand- 
some; and his countenance, which was 
capable of every variety of expression, 
became full of intelligence when lit up by 
his eye, which twinkled with keen sa- 
gacity. His thorough acquaintance with 
his profession (acquired by long years of 
study), and the striking skill he displayed 
as an advocate whenever the opportunity 
fell to him, distinguished him as a first- 
class man long before he got his silk 
gown; and, like the present Sir William 
Follett, be was for along period entrusted 
with the sole conduct of important cases 
while he was still a junior. 

‘* Later in life, when holding the 
highest position at the bar, and ruling 
almost despotically the Court of King’s 
Bench, it was a great intellectual treat to 
observe him conducting a cause. The 
secret of his remarkable influence over 
juries appeared to lie in the quiet unob- 
trusiveness of his manner, which threw 
them altogether off their guard. A spec- 
tator unacquainted with the courts might 
have supposed that anybody rather than 
the portly, full-faced, florid man who was 
taking his ease on the comfortable cushicns 
of the front row was the counsel engaged 
in the cause. Or, if he saw him rise and 
cross-examine a witness, he would be apt 
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to think him certainly too indolent to 
attend properly to his business, so cool, 
indifferent, and apparently unconcerned 
was the way in which the facts which his 
questions elicited were left to their fate, 
as though it was of no consequence 
whether they were attended to or not. 
Ten to one, with him, that the plaintiff's 
counsel would get the verdict, so clear 
seemed the case, and so slight the opposi- 
tion. But, in the course of time, the 
defendant’s turn would come; and then 
the large-headed, ruddy-faced, easy-going 
advocate would rise slowly from his seat, 
not standing quite upright, but resting on 
his left hand placed upon the bar, and 
turning sideways to the jury, to commence 
the defence of his client. Still the same 
unpretending nonchalant air was con- 
tinued: it almost seemed too great an 
exertion to speak: the chin of that ample 
face rested upon the still more ample 
chest, as though the motion of the lips 
alone would be enough for all that might 
have to be said. So much for the first 
impression. A few moments’ reflection 
sufficed to dispel the idea that indolence 
had anything to do with the previous 
quiescence of the speaker. Now it be- 
came clear that, all the while he seemed 
to have been taking his ease bodily, he 
had been using his powers of observation 
and his understanding. That keen grey 
eye had not stolen glances at the jury, 
nor at the witnesses either, for nothing. 
Nor had those abandoned facts drawn out 
in cross-examination been unfruitful seeds, 
or cast in barren places. Lowas the tone 
of voice was, it was clear and distinct. 
It was not a mere organ of sound, but a 
simple medium of communication between 
the mind of the advocate and the minds 
of the jury. Sir James Scarlett did not 
attempt, like Denman or Brougham, to 
carry the feelings of a jury by storm be- 
fore a torrent of invective or of eloquence ; 
nor was there any obvious sophistry, such 
as occupied too large a space in the 
speeches of Campbell or Wilde: it was 
with facts—admitted, omitted, or slurred 
over, as best suited his purpose—and with 
inferences made obvious in spite of pre- 
possessions created on the other side, that 
this remarkable advocate achieved his 
triumphs. Not that he refused to avail 
himself of the prejudices which his know- 
ledge of character and experience of juries 
enabled him to detect the existence of, 
with almost unerring accuracy. The skill 
he displayed consisted in the adaptation 
of his suggestions and inferences to those 
prejudices. But he never indulged in 


that parade of his mystifying power, which 
is so often apparent in the speeches of 
even the most distinguished advocates at 
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the bar. He was not satisfied unless he 
made the jury parties (and that with con- 
fidence in their own sagacity) to their 
own self-deception. Watchfulness, pru- 
dence in the management of a case, great 
moral courage in the choice or rejection 
of the means to be used on behalf of a 
client, experience of human nature, and 
great self-denial in the exhibition of that 
experience —these were the chief agencies 
by which he acquired his ascendancy over 
juries ; while it is not surprising that he 
should have also acquired great influence 
over the bench, when he added intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies of law to an 
unusual personal deference for judges, 
and the prestige which almost unvarying 
success gave him. 

‘*When in the House of Commons 
Lord Abinger continued, though from 
very different motives, the same un- 
obtrusiveness which he adopted so suc- 
cessfully in the courts of law. Heseldom 
or never spoke in support of Whig poli- 
tics, but chiefly confined his efforts to 
legal questions. Upon such subjects as 
the reform of the criminal law his opinion 
had much weight with the House. He 
abstained from all attempts at oratorical 
display ; and the same skill and self-denial 
which made him the ruling spirit in the 
Court of King’s Bench also gave him, 
though in a modified degree, influence 
over the average understanding of the 
House of Commons, which is, after all, 
in the hands of a clever speaker, little 
more than a monster jury. The modera- 
tion of his political opinions, the Con- 
servative tendencies which had become, 
from time to time, apparent, and which 
were inevitable from the construction of 
his mind, added to his high reputation at 
the bar, pointed him out to Mr. Canning 
as the most fit person to be Attorney- 
General in the Ministry which he was 
forming by a fusion of principles. 

‘¢ Lord Abinger was not ashowy judge. 
The same quietness of temperament which 
he displayed at the bar characterised him 
also on the bench. But, as might be ex- 
pected from the position he held at nisi 
prius, his summings-up always exhibited 
great acuteness and knowledge of the 
true bearings of the case. As to whether 
his decisions on legal questions were of 
equal value, the higher members of the 
legal profession are the persons best 
qualified to form an opinion. As Lord 


Abinger was very little in the habit of 
assuming when on the bench, superficial 
observers may have carelessly and thought- 
lessly formed an unfavourable estimate of 
his judicial capabilities. 

“ In the House of Peers Lord Abinger, 
though he spoke but seldom, and then 
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chiefly on legal questions, carried much 
weight. The constitution of his mind 
rendered this almost a matter of necessity. 
He had a great respect for constituted 
authority, and a wholesome hatred of all 
political quackery. He was by no means 
a regular attendant in the House of Lords. 

‘« During the latter years of his life, 
and since his elevation to the bench, Lord 
Abinger grew very stout, and latterly 
infirm in his gait. An attack he had 
some few years back caused him to wear 
a black patch over one of his eyes, and 
he walked with a stick, apparently with 
difficulty. His intellectual faculties, how- 
ever, remained unimpaired until the attack 
of paralysis, which ultimately terminated 
his existence.” 

Lord Abinger was one of the judges of 
the Norfolk Circuit, and being at Bury St. 
Edmund’s he presided in the court on the 
2nd April upto the late hour of 7 o’clock in 
the evening, going through the business 
of the day with the same clearness, pre- 
cision, and skill which distinguished him 
in the prime of life. Within two hours 
from the adjournment of the court he was 
speechless, and, within the short space of 
five days, he breathed his last. 

Less than a year after his call to the 
bar, viz. on the 22nd of August, 1792, 
Lord Abinger married the third daughter 
of Peter Campbell, esq. of Kilmorey, in 
Argyleshire, by whom he had three sons 
and two daughters. Having become a 
widower on the 8th March, 1829, he 
married secondly, Sept. 28, 1843, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Lee Steere 
Steere, esq. of Jayes, Surrey, and widow 
of the Rev. Henry John Ridley, of Ock- 
ley. Mr. Ridley was a descendant of 
the celebrated Protestant martyr, Bishop 
Ridley, and, among other relics of that 
pious man in the possession of Lady 
Abinger, is the chair in which he used to 
study. 

His eldest son, Robert Campbell Scar- 
lett, now Lord Abinger, was born on the 
5th of September, 1794. On the 19th of 
July, 1825, he married Sarah, the second 
daughter of George Smith, esq. Chief 
Justice of the Mauritius. The issue of 
this marriage is two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The present Lord Abinger was 
called to the bar, and practised for a short 
time. He was returned to Parliament 
for Norwich in 1835, and for Horsham in 
1841. ‘The second child of the deceased 
is Lady Stratheden, married to the present 
Lord Campbell in 1821, and created a 
Peeress in 1836, whilst Sir John Camp- 
bell was Attorney-general, Thethirdisthe 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Sir Edward Currey, 
K.C.H. The fourth, Colonel the Hon. 
James Yorke Scarlett, of the 5th Dragoon 
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Guards ; and his youngest son, the Hon. 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, who had been 
marshal and associate of the noble and 
learned Chief Baron in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, has been recently appointed Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Tuscany. He married, in 1843, 
Frances-Sophia- Mostyn, second daughter 
of Edmund Lomax, esq. of Parkhurst, 
Sussex. 

The funeral of the late Lord Abinger 
took place on Sunday morning the 14th 
of April, at the small village of Abinger, 
about four miles from Dorking, in Surrey. 
Administration of his will has passed the 
seal of the Prerogative Court to his eldest 
son, now Lord Abinger, to whom he has 
bequeathed the whole of his personal 
estate. To his wife, Lady Abinger, he 
gives ‘‘a certain sum settled on her by 
marriage,” and directs his executor to 
augment that sum by the sale of property 
and stock in the Bank; but, strange to 
say, in the will (which is in his lordship’s 
own handwriting, and extremely short), 
no executor is appointed. To his ‘‘es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Parkinson, of the 
firm of Farrar and Co., 100/., as a token 
of my esteem, free of legacy duty.” He 
states, ‘‘I have given no legacies to 
servants, leaving their reward to the con- 
sideration of my son.” ‘These are the 
only legacies, and the property is sworn 
under 18,000/. 





Rear-Apom. Hon. F. P. Iruy. 

April 24. At Boyland Hal]. Norfolk, 
aged 65, the Hon. Frederick Paul Irby, 

ear-Admiral of the White, C.B., a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lueutenant of 
Norfolk, brother to Lord Boston. 

He was born April 18, 1779, the 
second son of Frederick second Lord 
Boston, by Christiana, only daughter of 


Paul Cobb Methuen, esq. and aunt to. 


the present Lord Methuen. Admiral Irby 
entered the Navy 2nd Jan. 1791, and, as 
midshipman of the Montague, was in 
Lord Howe’s glorious action of the 1st 
of June, 1794; and at Camperdown, 
under Lord Duncan, was Lieutenant of 
the Circe. In 1809, being appointed 
Captain of the Amelia, 38 guns, the Hon. 
F. P. Irby assisted at the destruction of 
three French frigates off Sable D’Olonne, 
after which he went in with his vessel 
and dislodged the French from a redoubt 
they had thrown up to strengthen their 
position under the Ile d’ Aix, coast of 
France. In the same year, in company 
with the Statira, he captured the Moucha 
corvette, and several armed vessels off 
St. Andero; and in 1811 assisted at the 
destruction of L’ Amazone French frigate 
off Cherbourg, On the 6th of February, 
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1813, Captain Irby signalized himself by 
his great gallantry, in a most severe and 
sanguinary action, which he fought off the 
Isle of Los, on the coast of Guinea, with 
a French frigate, L’ Aréthuse, forty guns, 
commanded by Commodore Bouvet. The 
engagement lasted three hours and fifty 
minutes—it was nearly calm as they lay 
close to each other, and, when the Aréthuse 
sheered away, the Amelia was unable to 
follow ; her three Lieutenants lay dead 
upon her decks, with 47 of her men. 
Captain Irby was severely wounded, as 
were all his surviving officers, and about 
95 men ; making a total of 145 killed and 
wounded. The adversary of the Amelia 
escaped, in consequence of her consort, 
the Rubis, a vessel of like force, being 
in the vicinity. ‘The carnage on board 
the Aréthuse was equally great ; the re- 
port sent to the French Minister of 
Martine stated the number at 150 in killed 
and wounded.—‘‘ Here (says James, in 
his Naval History, after giving a detailed 
account of the battle) was a long and 
bloody action between two (taking guns 
and men together) nearly equal oppo- 
nents, which gave a victory to neither. 
Each combatant withdrew exhausted 
from the fight. Both frigates behaved 
most bravely; and, although he had no 
trophy to show, each captain did more to 
support the character of his nation than 
many an officer who has been decorated 
with the chaplet of victery.”’ 

Admiral Irby married first, Dec. 1, 
1803, Emily-Ives, youngest daughter and 
co-heiz of William Drake, esq. of Amers- 
ham, and sister to his brother’s wife, 
Lady Boston. This lady died in 1806, 
in childbed of her only child, Frederick 
William Irby, esq. who is unmarried. 
The Admiral married secondly, Jan. 23, 
1816, Frances, second daughter of Icha- 
bod Wright, esq. of Maberley hall, Notts. 
and by that lady he had issue three sons 
and four daughters: 2. Frances- Harriet ; 
3. Charles Paul, who died in 1836; 4. 
Henrietta-Maria, who died in 1827; 5. 
Margaret- Amelia, married in 1843 to 
Henry Kett Tompson, esq. of Witching- 
ham, Norfolk ; 6. Montagu Henry John ; 
7. Adeline-Paulina; and 8. Leonard- 
Howard-Loyd, born in 1836. 





Rear-Apmirat Fane, 

March 28. At Bath, Francis William 
Fane, esq. Rear-Admiral of the White. 

He was born Oct. 14, 1778, the 
younger son of John Fane, esq. of 
Wormsley, M.P. for Oxfordshire (a 
nephew of Henry eighth Earl of West- 
moreland,) by Lady Elizabeth Parker, 
daughter of Thomas third Earl of Maccles- 
field. He entered the navy on the 15th 
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April, 1795, and within eight years and a 
half from that date he obtained his post 
rank, having passed through the inferior 
grades in less time than any Flag Officer 
on the list, with the exception of two of 
the distinguished members of the present 
Board of Admiralty, and another gallant 
Admiral. His rapid promotion, however, 
was not disproportionate to his gallant 
services. He was Midshipman of the 
Terpsichore frigate in her action with the 
Spanish frigate Mahonesa, in 1796; and 
in the same vessel distinguished himself 
in the action with the French frigate 
Vestale, which, after desperate fighting 
for two hours, was captured by the 
Terpsichore. Mr. Fane received a severe 
wound in this conflict. 

When in command of the Cambrian he 
was distinguished for his zeal and activity 
in co-operating with the Spanish patriots 
on the coast of Catalonia, but unfortu- 
nately was made prisoner, in 1810, while 
commanding a detachment in an attempt 
to capture several armed vessels at Pa- 
lamas. The dates of his commissions 
were,— Lieutenant, 12 Jan. 1799; Com- 
mander, 28th April, 1802; Captain, 30th 
Aug. 1802; and Rear- Admiral, 10th Jan, 
1837. 

Admiral Fane married, July 20, 1824, 
Ann, daughter of William Flint, esq. and 
youngest sister to Sir Charles William 
Flint, Under Secretary of State for the 
affairs of Ireland, resident at Westmin- 
ster. By this lady, who survives him, he 
had no issue. 

Some further particulars of his ser- 
vices will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, vol. ii. pp. 838 et seq. 

Sir C. F. Goring, Barr. 

March 26. At Highden, near Lewes, 
aged 75, Sir Charles Forster Goring, the 
sixth Baronet of that family (with the 
precedency of 1627, by surrender in 1677 
of the patent of Bowyer, of Leighthorne.) 

He was born July 11, 1768, the eldest 
son of Sir Harry Goring the fifth Baro- 
net, by his first wife, the only child of 
John Forster, esq. some time Governor of 
Bengal. He was appointed Major of the 
South Division of the Rape of Bramber 
Volunteers by commission dated Sept. 
20, 1803. He succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death, Dec. 1, 1824; and 
served the office of Sheriff of Sussex in 
1827. 

He married, Nov. 7, 1799, Bridget, 
daughter of Henry Dent, of Norfolk, esq. 
and had issue five sons and four daugh- 
ters: 1. Bridget; 2. Sir Harry Dent 
Goring, who has succeeded to the title ; 
3. Anna, who died unmarried in 1830; 
4, the Rey, Charles Goring, Rector of 
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Twineham, Sussex, who married in 1832 
Maria- Arabella, eldest daughter of Ge- 
neral the Hon. Frederick St. John; 5. 
George Goring, esq.; 6. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in 1834 to Joshua Robert Minnitt, 
of Anabeg, co. Tipperary, esq.; 7. 
Forster ; 8. William ; and 9. Ida, married 
in 1834 to Aubrey William Beauclerk, 
esq. late M.P. for East Surrey, eldest 
son of Charles Beauclerk, esq. of St. 
Leonard’s near Horsham. 

The present Baronet was born in 1802, 
and married in 1827 Augusta, daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Colonel Harvey, of 
Thorpe Lodge, Norfolk, by whom he 
has issue. He was M.P. for Shoreham 
from 1832 until the last general election, 
when he was succeeded by Charles Goring, 
esq. of Wiston Park. 

Sir Joun Gippons, Barr. 

March 26. At Stanwell Place, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 71, Sir John Gibbons, the 
fourth Bart. of that place (1752), Colonel 
of the West Middlesex Militia. 

He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Gibbons the third Bart. LL.D. a Com- 
missioner of the Sick and Hurt Office, 
by Rebecca, daughter of Admiral Wilson, 
and sister to Sir Charles Watson, of 
Fulmer, co. Bucks, Bart. He succeeded 
to the titie on the death of his father in 
Dec. 1814. 

He married Oct. 27, 1795, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Richard Taylor, of 
Charleton House, Middlesex, esq. and 
had issue John Gibbons, esq. who mar- 
ried first in 1824 his cousin Charlotte, 
sixth daughter of Sir Charles Watson, of 
Fulmer, co. Bucks, Bart. and secondly 
in 1838 Miss Cotton, daughter of the 
Rey. Alexander Cotton, Rector of Gir- 
ton, co. Cambridge, a younger son of Sir 
John Hinde Cotton, Bart. and is de- 
ceased, leaving issue a son and heir, now 
Sir John Gibbons, who has succeeded his 
grandfather in the title. 

The late Baronet had also issue Louisa, 
married in 1827 to hercousin John Hen- 
rick Gibbons, esq., and other children, 
Lady Gibbons died Oct. 20, 1835. 





Sir R. A. Douctas, Barr. 

Nov. 1. At the Mauritius, aged 36, 
Sir Robert Andrews Douglas, the second 
Bart. of Glenburnie, co. Kincardine, 
(1831,) Major commanding the reserve 
battalion of the 12th regiment. 

He was born April 25, 1807, the eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-General Sir Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, K.B. Colonel of the 
58th Foot, who assumed the name and 
arms of Douglas by sign manual in 183], 
and was in the same year created a Baro. 
net, He died Nov, 22, 1833, and was 
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succeeded by Sir Robert, who was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the army Dec. 20, 
1824, purchased a Lieutenancy in 1825, 
and a company in 1828, 

Sir Robert Douglas married in] 835 Mar- 
tha- Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Joshua 
Rouse, of Southampton, esq. and is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Robert, born in 
1837. Lady Douglas, with their infant 
children, arrived at the Mauritius from 
England only two days before Sir Ro- 
bert’s decease. 





Hon. R. Boorte Witpranam. M.P. 

May 5. At his father’s in Portland 
place, aged 42, the Hon. Richard Bootle 
Wilbraham, M.P. for South Lancashire. 

He was born Oct. 27, 1801, the eldest 
son of Edward Bootle Wilbraham, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Lancashire, and who 
was created Lord Skelmersdale in 1828, 
by Mary- Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Ed- 
ward Taylor of Bifrons near Canterbury, 
and sister to the late Sir Herbert Taylor. 

In 1835 he was returned to the House 
of Commons for South Lancashire, for 
which he sat in conjunction with Lord 
Francis Egerton. He died from an at- 
tack of influenza. 

He married May 22, 1832, Jessy third 
daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, of Nor- 
ton Priory, Cheshire, Bart., and has left 
issue a son and four daughters. 

The funeral of this respected gentle- 
man took place on the 16th, at Skelmers- 
dale, near Ormskirk. The body had 
been previously removed to Latham Hall, 
the seat of Lord Skelmersdale. About 
10jo’clock the procession left the Hall for 
the church, in the following order :—First 
mourning coach, containing the Rev. Mr. 
Battersby, Dr. Lax, Mr. Robert Boyer, 
and Mr. E. Boyer; the hearse came next; 
and then the second mourning coach, in 
which were Lord Skelmersdale, Mrs, R. 
Bootle Wilbraham, Mrs. A. Lascelles, 
and Sir Richard Brooke, Bart.; third 
mourning coach, containing Lord Stan- 
ley, Sir Brook Taylor, Mr. Farington, 
and Mr. Warburton; and in the fourth 
mourning coach were Mr. Arthur Brooke, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Hutton, and the Hon, 
Arthur Lascelles. In the rear were the 
private carriages of Lord Skelmersdale 
and muny of the local gentry and clergy, 

It was by the urgent wish of Mrs. 
Wilbraham that she attended the ob- 
sequies. 





T. P. Actanp, Ese. 

March 21. At Little Bray, Devon- 
shire, in his 76th year, Thomas Palmer 
Acland, esq. uncle to Sir Peregrine 
Palmer Fuller-Palmer-Acland, Bart. 


He was born April 13, 1768, the 
seventh son of Arthur Acland, of Fair- 
field, co. Somerset, esq. by Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Oxenham, of Ox. 
enham, co. Devon, esq. 

He was, we believe, unmarried. His 
will amongst other bequests contains the 
following donations, to be paid free of all 
legacy duty and charges:—North Devon 
Infirmary, Barnstaple, 4007.; North De- 
von Dispensary, 400/.; the Blue Coat 
School, Barnstaple, 300/.; Bell’s School, 
Barnstaple, 200/.; Eye Infirmary, Exe- 
ter, 100/.; St. George’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, 100/.; Westminster Hospital, 1007. ; 
Lunatie Asylum, Exeter, 100/.; to trus- 
tees to be invested, and interest to be ap- 
plied in purchasing Bibles, Testaments, 
and Common Prayer Books, to be dis- 
tributed from year to year to the poor of 
Devonshire, with preference in favour of 
parishes wherein the testator had any pro- 
perty, 1000/.; Rector and churchwardens 
of Highbray, to be invested, and interest 
distributed to the poor at Christmas, 
200/.; Rector and churchwardens of 
Charles, for the like purpose, 100/.; 
Rector and churchwardens of Barn- 
staple, for the like purpose, 1002. 





CotonrEL Joun F.. Browne, C.B. 

March 25. At his residence in Wales, 
in his 77th year, Colonel John Frederick 
Browne, C.B. 

The deceased Colonel had seen con- 
siderable service during a period of up- 
wards of 20 years. He served in Flanders 
during the campaigns of 1793, 94, and 95, 
and ably distinguished himself at the siege 
of Nimeguen, :nd the sanguinary sortie 
fom thence. In 1796 he assisted at the 
ieduction of St. Lucie, and rendered con- 
sidereble service throughout the campaign 
of 1801 in Egypt, especially in the actions 
of the 8th, 13th, and 21st of March. In 
1805 he accompanied the expedition to 
Hanover, and in 1807 went on active 
service to Zealand. In the following year 
he went with the expedition to Sweden, 
and the next year took part in the Wal- 
che: -n expedition. Subsequently he was 
required for the operations in the Penin- 
sula, and he gained considerable distinc- 
tion at Barrosa, under Lord Lynedoch, 
commanding the 28th Regiment in that 
battle. For his gallantry there he received 
a medal. His commissions were dated 
as follows :—Ensign, 15th Sept. 1781 ; 
Lieutenant, 3lst Jan. 1788; Captain, 
2d Sept. 1795; Major, 9th July, 1803; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 25th July, 1810; 
and Colonel, 12th August, 1819. 
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Lievt.-Cot. R. Smuvson, K.H. 

April 12. Aged 60, Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Simson, K.H. Town Major of 
Hull. 

This gallant officer entered the service 
of his country as an Ensign in the 8lst 
Regt. and with which he first did duty in 
Sicily in 1805. Subsequently he obtained 
a Lieutenancy in the 43d Light Infantry, 
then forming, with the 52d and 95th 
Rifles, a crack brigade, under his relative 
and patron, General Sir John Moore, at 
Thorncliffe, on the coast of Kent. 

In 1807 Lieut. Simson embarked with 
his regiment at Deal, in the expedition 
under the late Lord Cathcart against Co- 
penhagen, and was present at Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s gallant affair in the island of 
Kioge. In the following year Lieut. 
Simson was again afloat with a force 
under the orders of Sir John Moore; but 
on their arrival at Gottenburgh, it being 
found that their services would be un- 
availing, the expedition was ordered to 
Portugal. From this period he was iden- 
tified with the fortunes of Sir John Moore, 
in his advance on the Spanish frontier, and 
subsequent disastrous retreat. Captain 
Simson next served through a consider- 
able portion of the Peninsular campaign, 
was present at the battle of Vittoria, and 
at the last fight before Toulouse. On 
the preliminaries of peace being signed, 
the 43d and the other regiments of the 
Light Division were ordered to America, 
where they took part in the war of re- 
prisal for the outrages committed in Ca- 
nada. At the attack on New Orleans 
Capt. Simson, leading the storming-party 
against the principalredoubt of the enemy’s 
position, was thrown into the trench by a 
round shot, causing a severe wound, which 
resulted in the amputation of his left leg 
and thigh, and rendered him unfit for fur- 
ther active duties. He then retired with 
the rank of Major, but afterwards received 
his Staff appointment, and the brevet of 
Lieut.-Colonel, with the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, as an acknowledgment 
of his services. The funeral of this gal- 
lant officer took place on the 16th April, 
and there have been few occasions of this 
description in Hull where the public feel- 
ing and sympathy have been so earnestly 
enlisted. 





Rev. Dr. CrEesswELL. 

March 21. At the vicarage house, 
Enfield, aged 68, the Rev. Daniel Cress- 
well, D.D. F.R.S., 22 years Vicar of 
that parish, and a magistrate for Middle- 
sex. 

His family have been landed proprietors 
in Derbyshire as far back as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was born at Wake- 
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field, in Yorkshire, and sent after his 
earliest education to a gratnmar school of 
much celebrity at Hull, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Joseph Milner, the ecclesi- 
astical historian, and brother tothe late Very 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle. 

From this seminary Dr. Cresswell 
seems to have proceeded rather young to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
became in due time Fellow, having 
taken his B.A. degree in 1797, on which 
occasion he was 7th Wrangler, and the 
next year obtained the first prize for a 
Latin essay annually proposed to Bachelors 
of Arts in the University. M.A. 1800. 

Dr. Cresswell was never concerned in 
the public tuition of his college, but took 
private pupils, resided some years at 
Cambridge, and bore College and Uni- 
versity offices. He published also at this 
period several clever and useful mathe- 
matical works. 

In the year 1822 Dr. Cresswell was 
presented by Trinity College to the vicar- 
age of Enfield, (on the death of the Rey, 
Harry Porter); and became soon after, 
and continued to the time of his decease, 
an active, intelligent, and discriminating 
magistrate, discharging the duties of the 
office with courage and equity, and temper- 
ing where he could the exercise of justice 
with a due measure of lenity. In all 
matters which concerned the interests 
and welfare of the parish Dr. Cresswell 
engaged with alacrity, and took a lively 
part when persuaded of their utility and 
advantage, and would use his influence 
with effect in proper quarters. To the 
poor he was ever open for counsel and 
advice when asked, making it a rule never 
to be denied to any, and being at all times 
accessible to them. 

Dr. Cresswell at various times, as pa- 
rochial circumstances or the exigencies of 
the church at large might lead, printed a 
few sermons preached at Enfield, 

A very short time after his settlement 
in his parish there occurred at no great 
distance from it the dreadful murder of 
Mr. Weare, which caused at the time a 
very considerable sensation, The new 
Vicar of Enfield preached a sermon on 
the occasion, guarding his hearers against 
the various violations of religion that 
eventually issue in the horrible crime of 
murder, and afterwards printed it. 

He published soon after a Discourse on 
an abstruse but highly interesting ques. 
tion, the Recognition of Earthly Asso. 
ciates in another State of Being, which 
is handled with much delicacy, pathos, 
and power. In 1829 a small and elegant 
volume of very sensible and philanthropic 
sermons, entitled, On Domestic Duties, 
appeared from the same pen. One of 
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these is on a subject a little out of the 
ordinary line of discourses, namely, On 
our Duty to Dumb Animals. 

In the year 1843 Dr. Cresswell put 
forth a volume of Short Notes on the 
Book of Psalms, with the Prayer Book 
Version. A preface is affixed, in which 
the author apologises for doing, in print- 
ing the Psalter with notes, what so very 
many had done before, but dwells feel- 
ingly on the excellence of a work that has 
been ‘‘ the admiration, solace, and delight 
of the pious of all ages.’’ The preface is 
replete with sagacious and orthodox re- 
marks, and the notes are terse, clear, and 
often original. They seem to argue a 
considerable knowledge of the Hebrew, 
and occasional hints from a variety of 
authors of different ages and tenets prove 
the existence both of much reading and 
great freedom from prejudice in the anno- 
tator. 

Later, in 1843, Dr. Cresswell preached 
and printed for circulation, by request, 
two very instructive, judicious, and well- 
timed discourses on the Worship of God 
in Spirit and in Truth. In the first the 
author gives a very just idea of what his 
text, John iv. 24, imports ; in the second, 
a true portrait of the Church of England’s 
happy conformity to it. 

Dr. Cresswell married, in 1827, Anne, 
daughter of the late Peter Thompson, 
esq. of Enfield, who survives him. 





Mr. Joun CARNE. 

April 19. At Penzance, in his 55th 
year, Mr, John Carne. 

Removed by circumstances above the 
necessity of choosing a profession, and 
possessed of great natural sensibility, Mr. 
John Carne passed his youth and early 
manhood at home, occupied in the cul- 
tivation of elegant literature, and in the 
indulgence of a fertile imagination, to 
which the scenery of a romantic neigh- 
bourhood afforded a congenial soil. The 
first fruit of his literary leisure was a yo- 
lume of poems, entitled ‘* The Indian 
and Lazarus,’’? and published in 1820. 
Shortly after its appearance, he embraced 
an opportunity of accomplishing an object 
dear to his hopes from childhood, and 
visited those lands of Eastern story where 
his fancy had so often wandered. On his 
return he published, in the New Monthly 
Megazine, a series of ‘* Letters from the 
East,’’ and on their completion collected 
them into a volume, a second edition of 
which has shown the approbation of a dis- 
cerning public. This work, and his ta- 
lents tor society, introduced him to a fa- 
mniliar intercourse with many distinguished 
men of letters, amongst whom were Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, and Lockhart, His 
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literary reputation being now established, 
he published successively a continuation 
of the ‘‘ Letters,’’ under the title of ‘* Re- 
collections of the East,” ‘‘ Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy,” and ‘* Lives of 
the most Eminent Missionaries,”—Ca- 
tholic as well as Protestant. He also 
turned his attention to those local stories 
which his memory had treasured up, and 
the ‘‘ Tales of the West’’ obtained con- 
siderable popularity. We may, however, 
be allowed;to suggest that the publisher, 
ina future edition of these pleasing Tales, 
should restore the old Cornish names, 
which Mr. Carne, either for the sake of 
mystery or from some capricious notion that 
the substitutions were more euphonious, 
has rather strangely altered. Besides the 
above publications and two novels,—one, 
“© A Tale of Palestine,” and the other, 
‘¢ Stratton Hill,” a story of the Civil 
War, the scene of which is laid in Corn- 
wall,—he was a frequent contributor to 
various periodicals, magazines, and an- 
nuals, 

During the latter part of his life he re- 
sided chiefly in Penzance, and seldom 
quitted it, except for the purpose of re- 
newing from time to time his intercourse 
with those literary circles in which he had 
moved in London and Paris. To his 
amiable character every one who has at 
any time been acquainted with him bears 
the strongest testimony. He never had 
an enemy, and was beloved by his friends ; 
whilst his social habits rendered him a ge- 
neral favourite. Oppressed by the infir- 
mities of a premature old age, he had 
ceased for some years before his death to 
engage in any literary pursuits; but, al- 
though his health had been visibly de- 
clining for a long period, we are not 
aware that any apprehension was enter- 
tained that his disease was approaching 
its fatal termination. He was, in fact, 
preparing to set out for the sunny shores 
of the Mediterranean, when he was siezed 
with shiverings and other mortal symp- 
toms. His illness increased during the 
ensuing night; but, at an early hour the 
next morning, he fell into a sleep, appa- 
rently so sound that at first it was con- 
sidered beneficial. Its long continuance, 
however, alarmed the attendants, and on 
the arrival of a medical gentleman it was 
discovered that imperceptibly, and thus 
mercifully spared that last agony he 
always dreaded, his gentle spirit had al- 
ready passed to the presence of its Maker. 

Mr. Carne was a member of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, at different times, 
before and after his journey into the 
East; but he did not reside long enough 
to take a degree. He was admitted in 
1826 to Deacon's orders by Bishop Lus- 
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combe, the Chaplain of our Embassy at 
Paris ; but, except during a few months’ 
residence at Vevay, in Switzerland, we 
believe he never officiated as a clergyman. 

In the autumn of 1824 he was united 
toa higbly-accomplished and intelligent 
lady, Ellen, sister of Mr. Theodore Lane 
the artist, who, in every respect worthy 
of him, still survives to deplore her ir- 
reparable loss. 

His body was buried in the family 
vault in Gulval churchyard. The funeral 
was private; but many of his friends 
joined the procession on its way to the 
church, aud thus sought to express at 
once their regard and sympathy. 





Cuartes Loupon, M.D. 

Feb. 2. At Paris, Charles Loudon, 
M.D. 

Dr. Loudon was a man of the highest 
attainments, professionally and otherwise, 
and was beloved and esteemed by all who 
knew him for the kindness of his heart, 
the benevolence of his disposition, and 
the amiableness of his manners. The 
deceased, who was only 43 years of age, 
was married about 15 years ago to Miss 
Ryves, eldest daughter of the late, and 
sister to the present, Mr. Ryves, of 
Castle Ryves, in the county of Limerick. 
He has left no family. As a medical 
author, he was chiefly known for his work 
on population. 





Duncan F. Grecory, Esa. 

Feb. 23. At Canaan Lodge, Edin- 
burgh, aged 30, Duncan Farquharson Gre- 
gory, esq. M.A. Fellow and Sub-Lec- 
turer of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Dr. James Gregory (who so long kept 
up the fame of the University of Edin- 
burgh as a medical school), and inherited 
the mathematical talent of his ancestor, 
the inventor of the Gregorian telescope. 
He graduated B.A. in 1837 as Sth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1841. His nervous sys- 
tem was impaired by severe study, induc- 
ing bodily disease, which proved fatal, 
and has deprived science of a shining or- 
nament. His amiable character will live 
long in the hearts of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. Happily, science has still a 
favourite in the family—his brother, Dr. 
William Gregory, of King’s college, 
Aberdeen, being acknowledged to be one 
of the first chemists in Europe, and as an 
organic chemist not to be excelled. 

Mr. Gregory was one of the modera- 
tors of the Mathematical Honour Exa- 
mination in 1842, and one of the exami- 
ners in 1843. He was author of a very 
able work on Differential Calculus, and 
had got half-way through another on Ge-~ 
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ometry of ''hree Dimensions, the sheets 
having been printed as he proceeded. He 
was the chief projector of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal, a work which al- 
ready enjoys a European reputation, and 
was its principal contributor till his death. 





STIGLMAYER. 

March 18. At Munich, aged 52, Jo- 
hann Baptist Stiglmayer, director of the 
Royal Foundry of Munich. This distin- 
guished engraver, painter, and sculptor, 
carried the art of casting metals to the 
highest point it had ever reached in Ger- 
many. The monuments of colossal gran- 
deur for which the Germans are indebted 
to him amount in number to 193, amongst 
which figure in the first rank the eques- 
trian statues of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, 
and the Electors, his predeces ors, which 
have been all gilt; the obelisk erected at 
Munich, in commemoration of 30,000 
Bavarians killed in Russia; the statues 
of Schiller, Jean Richter, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Bolivar, (for Bolivia,} and last, 
the statue of Goéthe, who was the inti- 
mate friend of Stigimayer, and at the exe- 
cution of which the latter, although ill, 
worked with so much ardour, that two 
hours after the cast was terminated, and 
even before the mould was broken, he 
expired in the arms of his assistants. 
Some months previously M. Stigimayer, 
although he then enjoyed excellent health, 
had a sudden presentiment of his ap- 
proaching death. From that moment he 
occupied himself night and day in prepar- 
ing instructions for the execution in bronze 
of the statue of Bavaria, of which the ce- 
lebrated sculptor, Schwanthaler, is now 
composing the model, a monument which 
is to be 68 feet high, and which, after 
the famous Colossus of Rhodes, will be 
the largest piece of sculpture which ever 
existed. Fortunately, the instructions 
given by M. Stiglmayer have been com- 
mitted to writing. ‘They are most com- 
plete, and will be of the utmost utility to 
the artist to whom shall be intrusted the 
most gigantic operation of casting in 
bronze this immense monument. 





Mr. Nicuo.as BIDDLE. 

Lately. At his house in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Nicholas Biddle, late President of 
the United States Bank. 

Mr. Biddle’s career and character have 
some features which require a good deal 
of elucidation and discrimination, in order 
to be properly understood. As a private 
member of society he was one of the most 
accomplished — most honourable — most 
amiable—and most courteous of men. 
As a public man, in the Presidency of 
the United States Bank, . conducted its 
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affairs, during the first years of its exist- 
ence, with great skill, integrity, and pru- 
dence, But as soon as the intriguing po- 
liticians of both parties got hold of him, 
when he wanted a re-charter, he went 
astray further and further, until the insti- 
tution exploded, and strewed, as we have 
seen, the whole land withits ruins. It is 
asserted that the narrative of the decep- 
tions and duperies which have been prac- 
tised by these politicians on Mr. Biddle, 
during his career, would surpass anything 
ever written in any language, in the annals 
of intrigue and corruption ; and that the 
recollection of these deceptions, practised 
on his unsuspecting nature, constantly 
pressing on his wounded spirit, were the 
main cause of his sudden and premature 
death. Mr. Biddle has left a very fine 
family. 





Mr. Joun Rogers. 

Lately. Mr, John Rogers, author of 

“* Anti- Popery.”’ 
_ Mr. Rogers was born at St. Keverne, 
in Cornwall, where his ancestors for se- 
veral generations had been known as re- 
spectable farmers. He was sent to St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, but having 
adopted views hostile to national Church 
Establishments, and, moreover, enter- 
taining strong conscientious scruples on 
the matter of subscription, &c. he gave 
up his intention of taking orders in the 
Church of England, and left the Uni- 
versity without a degree. 

Mr. Rogers published a few years ago 
a work directed against the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome under the extraor- 
dinary title of ‘‘ The Antipopopriestian.” 
It was extravagantly praised by the news- 
paper press, for its powers of argument 
and force of language: indeed few au- 
thors, since the days of ‘Tom Coryat, had 
received such profuse laudations This 
was in spite of some eccentric phraseo- 
logy, of which the title gave intimation. 
Shortly after, the same work, or one of a 
similar nature, was published under the 
title of ‘‘ Anti-Popery ; or, Popery Un- 
reasonable, Unscriptural, and Novel.’’ 

Mr. Rogers had several works in pro- 

ress, one of which, entitled ‘‘ Moral 

reedom and Responsibility,” on which 
he has been employed for the last six 
years, was brought toa state of comple- 
tion. 

‘¢ Though not formally connected with 
any religious community, Mr. Rogers 
was a sincere and devout Christian. His 
career has been closed in the prime of 
life and the full vigour of intellect, by the 
sudden developement of an internal dis- 
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ease of long standing, which in a few 
days numbered him with the dead,”— 
West Briton. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 29. At Pembury, Kent, the Rev. 
Stephen Woodgate, Vicar of that parish, 
fourth son of the late William Woodgate, 
esq. of Somerhill, Kent. He was of 
Trinity college, Oxford, M.A. 1808; and 
was instituted to his living, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1804. 

Feb. 2. At Orgill, near Egremont, 
Cumberland, aged 75, the Rev. John 
Viccars, incambent of Haile. 

Feb. 5. Aged 78, the Rev. David 
Nicholls, of Glandiwles, Carmarthen. 
shire, Vicar of Lianegwad, Carmarthen- 
shire, to which be was collated in 1812, 
by Dr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. His wife died two days before him, 
aged 70. 

At Wolvesey, Winchester, aged 30, the 
Rev. Thomas Stevenson, M.A. Rector of 
St. Peter's Cheesehill, and Master of St. 
Mary Magdalene Hospital in that city. 
Mr, Stevenson was nephew to Dr, Thack- 
eray, of Cambridge. He was of Trinity 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1825; and was pre- 
sented to St. Peter's in Winchester in 
1832, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Feb. 6. At Holywell, Flintshire, aged 
82, the Rev. Arthur Downes Gardner, 
Vicar of that parish, late Fellow of Jesus 
college, Oxford, who presented him to 
the living in 1837, He married July 16, 
1841, Hester Maria, daughter of Sir John 
P.S. Salusbury, of Brynbella, Flintshire. 

Feb, 8. Aged 71, the Very Rev. Thomas 
de Lacy, Archdeacon of Meath, to which 
archdeaconry he was appointed in 1800, 

Feb. 10. At Kennington, aged 86, the 
Rev. John Burrell Blount. He was for- 
merly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1780, M.A. 1783. 

At Dumfries, aged 34, the Rev. George 
Fleming, M.A., of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; sixth and fourth surviving son of 
the late Rev. John Fleming, M.A. of Ray- 
rigg, Westmorland. He took his B.A. 
degree in 1837. 

Feb. 11. Atthe Close, Norwich, aged 
30, the Rev. John Thurlow, Vicar of 
Hindringham, Norfolk ; fourth surviving 
son of the Rev. Edward South Thurlow, 
Canon of Norwich, and the eldest by his 
second wife, Susannah, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Love. He was 
presented to Hindringham by the Dean 
and Chapter of Norwich in 1843. 

Feb. 12. At Doddington, Whitchurch, 


Salop, the Rev. William Currie, second 
son of the late Dr. Currie, formerly of 
Adderley. 
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At Rider’s Wells, near Lewes, in his 
80th year, the Rev. John Lupton, Rec- 
tor of Ovingdean, Sussex. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, M.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1789, and was presented to Oving- 
dean in 1841 by John Leach Bennett and 
Edward Cornford, esqs. 

Feb. 13. At Lancaster, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Manby, M.A., for thirty-se- 
ven years the Vicar of that parish, He 
was chaplain to his late R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex. , 

At Dunsborough-house, Ripley, Sur- 
rey, aged 75, the Rev. George Walton 
Onslow, Rector of Wisley sn that county. 
He was the seeond son of George Ons- 
low, esq. of Dunsborough-house (des- 
cended from Lt.-Gen. Richard Onslow, 
brother to the first Lord Onslow). He 
was presented to the rectory of Wisley 
in 1806 by the Earl of Onslow. He 
succeeded his brother Pooley Onslow, 
esq. in his estates in 1822. He married 
in 1800 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Campbell, esq. by whom he has 
left issue a numerous family. 

Feb. \4. Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas 
Jack, Rector of Forncett, Norfolk. He 
was formerly Fellow of John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1792, as 4th Wrangler, M.A. 1795, B.D. 
1804; and he was presented to Forncett 
by that society in 1805. 

At Southernhay, Exeter, aged 44, the 
ae John Yolland, late Curate of Hux. 

am. 

Feb. 16. At his brother’s house in 
Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 27, the Rev. 
John Sparke, M.A. Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, and Curate of Wrawby 
cum Brigg, Lincolnshire; youngest son 
of the late Ezekiel Sparke, gent. He 
took his B.A. degree in 1838. 

Feb. 17. At Sedbury-hall, Yorkshire, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Gilpin, formerly 
od _ college, Cambridge, B.D. 


Feb. 18. Of apoplexy, the Rev. John 
Jones, Minister of Blakeney, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Feb. 19. At Thrandestone, Suffolk, 
aged 73, the Rev. Nathaniel D’ Eye, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and a magistrate for 
the county. He was of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, 
M.A. 1796; and was presented to 
Thrandestone in 1800 by Sir Edward 
Kerrison. 

eb. 20. At Walworth, aged 53, the 

Rev. Thomas Gilbank Ackland, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1811, M.A. 1814: and was insti. 
tuted to St. Mildred’s in 1818, 

Feb, 21. Aged 32, the Rev, Francis 
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Arthur Jackson, B.A., Vicar of Riccal, 
near Selby, Yorkshire; late of Emma- 
nuel college, Cambridge. 

At Brighton, aged 36, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gilkes, M.A, late of Littlehampton, 
Sussex, formerly of Hampstead Heath, 


Middlesex. He was of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Feb. 23. At Cornwood, Devonshire, 


aged 73, the Rev. William Oxnam, Vi- 
ear of that parish, Rector of St. Petrock’s, 
Exeter, and a prebendary of Exeter. He 
obtained both those preferments in 1803, 
having taken the degree of M.A. at Ox- 
ford, where he was a member of Oriel 
college, in 1798. 

Feb. 25. At Derby, in his 60th year, 
the Rev. Ley Brookes, formerly of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1807. 

Feb. 25. At Caistor, Lincolnshire, 
aged 44, the Rev. George Watson, Vicar 
of Caistor, and Rector of Rothwell, in 
that county. He was formerly of Bra- 
zenose college, Oxford. He was presented 
to the Vicarage of Caistor by the Rev. W. 
F, (now Dr.) Hook, prebendary of Cais- 
tor, in 1833 ; and to the Rectory of Roth- 
well, by the Earl of Yarborough, in 
1835. He was a man of very sensitive 
temperament, and having, in consequence 
of a slight dispute with one of his parish- 
ioners, been proceeded against under the 
Chureh Discipline Act, the issuing of a 
commission of inquiry, though merely pre- 
liminary to an investigation, appears to have 
affected his reason, and he terminated his 
existence by discharging a gun into his 
mouth. 

Feb. 26. The Rev. Samuel Burrows, 
Rector of Sheinton, Salop, and 58 years 
Vicar of Highley in the same county, 
which was in his own patronage. 

Feb, 29. At the Grammar School, 
Evesham, aged 51, the Rev. Joseph Har- 
ling, M.A., Curate of St. Lawrence in 
that town, and of Bretforton. 

March 1. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish square, the Rev. James Stovin Lis- 
ter, Vicar of Luddington, Lincolnshire : 
eldest son of James Lister, esq. of Liver- 
pool, late of Ousefleet Grange, Lincoln- 
shire. He was presented to his living by 
his father in 1830. 

March3. Aged 79, the Rev. William 
Glaister, late Vicar of Kirkby Fleet- 
ham, Yorkshire, which benefice he re- 
signed about fifteen months ago, in the 
53rd year of his incumbancy. 

March 6. At Rochdale, Lancashire, 
aged 37, the Rev. George Herbert Cotton, 
M.A., Incumbent of St.’ Clement's. 

March 9. In the Warwick Union 
workhouse, aged 50, the Rev. Thomas 
Greensil! Laugharne, son of the late Rev. 
Hugh Laugharne, Vicar of Radford Se- 
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mele and of Rowington, and for many 
years chaplain of the county gaol. He 
was educated by the late Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill, formerly a minister at Sheffield, 
and several years ago held the station of 
a Church Missionary at St. John’s in 
Newfoundland. The severity of the cli- 
mate, however, was so injurious to his 
health that he was compelled to return to 
England. He was afterwards engaged 
in performing clerical duties at various 
places in the neighbourhood of Warwick, 
and particularly, for a considerable period, 
at the village of Budbrooke. In conse- 
quence of some dissensions, created by a 
then influential inhabitant of that parish, 
he suddenly ceased to act as Curate; and 
the Rev. John Kendall, Vicar of Bud- 
brooke, succeeded in obtaining for him 
the lucrative station of British Chaplain 
in Honduras. Here, again, as in New- 
foundland, the climate was so injurious 
to his health that he was soon compelled 
to return to his native country, with his 
mind exceedingly depressed and his phy- 
sical constitution greatly impaired. From 
that period he was a broken-spirited man 
—his mental energy was exhausted—his 
bodily strength decayed, as by premature 
old age—and his pecuniary circumstances 
had become reduced to a Jamentable state 
of indigence. He became a pauper, en- 
tered the workhouse in October last, and 
there died. He has left a widow and 
two daughters, who reside at Leaming- 
ton. The body was conveyed to St. Ni- 
cholas’ church, and deposited beside the 
grandfather of the deceased, being fol- 
lowed to the grave by a brother (Mr. 
Hugh Laugharne) and bis wife. 

March 10. At Bath, aged 84, the Rev. 
John Henry Michell, Rector of Buckland 
and Kelshall, Herts, and late Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. 1782, M.A. 1785, and was pre- 
sented to his living by that society in 1813. 

March 16. At Gerrans, in Roseland, 
Cornwall, aged 81, the Rev. William 
Baker, Rector of that parish for fifty- 
three years. 

March \8. The Rev. David Beynon, 
B.D. Rector of Newbold-upon-Stour, 
Worcestershire. 

March 19. Aged 88, the Rev. William 
Goodall, of Dinton hall, Bucks, and Ree- 
tor of Marsham, Norfolk, for many years 
an active magistrate for the former county. 

March 20. In Sackville-street, St. 
James’s, aged 56, the Rev. William 
Church, Rector of Woolsthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. He was formerly of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1819; and 
was presented to his living by the Duke 
of Rutland in 1830. 

March 23. At Holland, near Wigan, 
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aged 59, the Rev. John Bird, Perpetual 
Curate of that chapelry, to which he was 
presented in 1821. 

In Jersey, whither he had gone for 
the recovery of his health, aged 63, the 
Rev. Robert Jones, D.D. Vicar of Bed- 
font, Middlesex, to which living he was 
collated by the present Archbishop How- 
ley, then Bishop of London, in 1823. 

March24. At Ufford, Northampton. 
shire, aged 85, the Rev. Robert Boon, 
Rector of that parish, and of Stockerston, 
Leicestershire. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1784as 8th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1787, and B.D. 1794; he was in- 
stituted to Stockerston in 1793, and to 
Ufford in 1808: the latter in the gift of 
his college. 

Aged 62, the Rev. John Jones, LL.B. 
of Penylan, Cardiganshire, and Rector of 
Llanvyrnach cum Penarth, Pembrokesh. 

March 25. At Greenock, the Rev. 
A. Smith, Chaplain of the Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

March 26. At Norwich, aged 68, the 
Rev. Francis Howes, Minor Canon of 
Norwich, and Rector of Alderford and 
Framlingham Pigott, Norfolk, and of 
Wickham Skeith, Suffolk. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1798, as 11th 
Wrangler. He gained the Members’ prize 
in 1799, and proceeded B.A. in 1804. He 
published in 1806 “ Miscellaneous Poe- 
tical Translations,’’ and in 1809 ‘ ‘The 
Satires of Persius, translated, with Notes.” 
He was presented to the rectory of Wick- 
ham Skeith in 1809, appointed a Minor 
Canon of Norwich in 1814, and presented 
to the rectory of Alderford in 1826, and 
to that of Framlingham Pigott in 1829, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

March 27. At the Cloughs, near New- 
castle-under-Lyme, aged 81, the Rev. John 
Basneti. 

March 28. At the residence of his 
friend Dr. Day in Southwick-street, the 
Rev. Charles Wodsworth, a Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Vicar of Audley, Stafford- 
shire, and Chaplain to Viscount Palmer- 
ston. He was of Pembroke | college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, was 
collated to the prebend of Portpool in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul’s in 1828, 
was presented by the Lord Chancellor in 
1834 to the vicarage of Hardingstone, 
Northamptonshire, which he resigned in 
1842 for the vicarage of Audley. In 1827 
we find Mr. Wodsworth Alternate Preacher 
of St. George’s, Camberwell, Afternoon 
Lecturer of St. John’s, Westminster, and 
Chaplain to Earl Harcourt. 

At Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 53, 
the Rev. George Woodcock, Rector of 
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that parish. He was of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1816, and 
was presented to Caythorpe in 1826. 

March 29. At Hastings, aged 32, the 
Rev. Edward Reveley Mitford, late Cu- 
rate of Little Witley, Worcestershire. 
He was the fifth and youngest son of John 
Mitford, esq. of Exbury, and brother-in- 
law to the Rev. Christopher Benson, 
Canon of Worcester. He was of Jesus’ 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1835, M.A. 
183—. 

At Legbourn, Lincolnshire, aged 75, 
the Rev. Robert Powley. 

March 30. In Judd-place East, aged 
73, the Rev. John Quarington, B.D. 
Vicar of Shopland, Essex, to which he 
was instituted in 1803, the patronage 
being in his own family. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, M.A. March 1, 
1808, B.D. July 16 following. 

March 31. At Hubberstone, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 89, the Rev. I. W. Jones, 
Rector of that parish. 

Lately. The Rev. William Bushe, 
Rector of St. George’s parish, Dublin. 

At Swanlinbar, the Rev. William Grat- 
tan, of Sylvan Park and Bensfort, co. 
Meath. 


The Rev. Charles Hamilton, M.A. 


Rector of St. Jobn’s, Sligo (in the gift of 


Trinity college, Dublin). 

At Blackrock, aged 41, the Rev. 7. 
Jones, Rector of Ballinasloe. 

At his residence, near Tredegar Iron- 
Works, aged 83, the Rev. B. Price, for 
fifty years Curate of Gwainypound cha- 
pel, Bedwellty. 

At Corvick, aged 79, the Rev. John 
Story, D.D. Chancellor of the diocese of 
Clogher. 

April 2. At Bideford, Devonshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. William Walter, Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was of St. Peter's 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1807, and was 

resented to Bideford in 1812 by L. W. 
uck, esq. 

April 3. At Eglingham, Northum- 
berland, the Ven, Edward Thomas Bigge, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Landisfarne and 
Vicar of Eglingbam, third son of Charles 
Wm. Bigge, esq. of Lindon, in that 
county. He was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, was collated to the vicarage of Eg- 
lingham in 1437 by the Bishop of Durham, 
and appointed the first Archdeacon of 
Landisfarne. 

April 4. At Market Street, Herts. 
aged 70, the Rev. John Wheeldon, M.A. 
who had been the Minister of that chapel 
for thirty-five years. He was son of the 
Rey. John Wheeldon, Rector of Wheat. 
hamstead with Harpenden in that county, 
and great-nephew of Dr, Green, formerly 
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Master of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, and Bishop of Lincoln. He was 
one of those guileless and single-minded 
characters who secure the sincere respect 
and regard of all who know them. 

April 6. In St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, 
aged 40, the Rev. Francis Cobbold, Rec. 
tor of Henley, Suffolk. He was the 
fourth son of John Cobbuld, esq. of the 
Cliff, Ipswich ; was of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 
183-; and for several years Curate, and 
afterwards Incumbent, of St. Mary 
Tower, Ipswich, to which he was elected 
by the parishioners in 1931. 

At Chesterfield, aged 82, the Rev. 
Edward Heathcote, tormerly of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; B.A. 1784, M.A. 
1787. 

April7. Aged 34, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Stangroom Bush, Incumbent of the 
new church at Weston Point, Cheshire, 
erected by the trustees of the Weaver 
Navigation. He was of St. Catharine 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1835, and was ap- 
pointed to the church at Weston Point 
in Oct. 1844, having been previously in- 
cumbent of Lower Peover. He died trom 
erysipelas, the consequence of a severe 
cold caught in returning from Latchford, 
where he had performed the whole duty, 
and preached twice. He has left a wife 
(confined on the following day with her 
fifth child) and an infant family in destitute 
circumstances. 

April 8. Aged 38, the Rev. Roger 
Bass, M.A., Vicar of Austrey, War. 
wickshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1830; and was pre- 
sented to Austrey by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1839, 

April9. The Rev. Richard Leach, 
Rector of Manorbier, Pembrokeshire. He 
was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1783, M.A. 1790; and was presented to 
his living in 1794 by that society. 

At Kew, aged 51, the Rev. Henry 
White, M.A., Rector of Claughton, near 
Iancaster, and Chaplain of the Gold- 
smiths’ Alms-houses at Acton, Middle- 
sex. He was presented to the rectory of 
Claughton in 1813. 

April10. At Ledborough, Yorkshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Thomas Bainbridge, 
M.A., formerly Rector of Addlethorpe, 
Lincolnshire, to which he was presented 
in 1809 by the King. 

At Killingholme, Lincolnshire, aged 
84, the Rev. Samuel Byron, for fifty. 
two years Vicar of Keelby, near Cuistor, 
and for two years Vicar of Killingholme 
with Habrough. He was of Magdalene 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, as 4th 
Junior Optime, M. A, 1789; was pre- 
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sented to Keelby in 1792 by Lord Yar- 
borough, and to Killingholme by the same 
patron. He was brother to the late Ben- 
jamin Byron, M.D. of Caistor and of 
Lincoln. 

April 11, At Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire, aged 40, the Rev. William Ricketts, 
Rector of that parish, and !ate Fellow of 
Merton college, Oxford. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Kibworth by that 
society, onthe death of the Rey. James 
Beresford, in18—. His brother, Carew 
Mildmay Ricketts, esq., died, at the same 
place, on the following day, aged 50. 

At Gatcombe, Isle of Wight, aged 88, 
the Rev. Henry Worsley, Rector of that 
place, and St. Lawrence, and of Wolver- 
ton, Hampshire; to the first of which 
churches he was instituted in 180], to 
Wolverton in 1804, and to St. Lawrence 
in 1812. 

Aprili5. At Shobden, Herefordshire, 
ee 72, the Rev. James Thomas Allen, 

ctor of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1812 by W. Hanbury, esq. 

April 16. Aged 69, the Rev. Francis 
Best, Rector of South Dalton, near Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire. He was formerly of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 
1803, and was presented to his living in 
1802 by Lord Hotham. 

The Rev. Charles Boyton, D.D., Vicar 
and Rector of Tullyagnish, in the diocese 
of Raphoe, (ann. value 1,300/.) in the pa- 
tronage of Trinity college, Dublin, of 
which he was formerly a Fellow, and an 
able champion of the Orange party, 
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Jan. 29. Suddenly, at the Army and 
Navy Club, aged 53, Major William 
Henry Rutherford, unattached, late of the 
88th Regt. 

April5. At Walworth, aged 32, Charles 
D. Kendall, esq. 

April 6. At Putney, aged 7%, Richard 
Lee, esq. formerly resident in Bury. 

April 11. At Maze-hill, Greenwich, 
aged 84, Anne, relict of Thomas Bell, esq. 

April 12. Rachel-Louisa Reeves, of 
Portland-pl. Clapham-road, third dau. of 
the late Rev. Jonathan Reeves, of West 
Ham, Essex, and sister of the late Rev. 
Jonathan Reeves, late Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge. 

April 3:. At the residence of his son- 
in-law Mr. Thomas Strickland, aged 75, 
Mr. Charles Thomson, Editor of ‘‘ Bar- 
retti’s Italian Dictionary,” &c. 

Aprii 14. In Mecklenburgh-sq. Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Edye, esq. F.R.S. 
Assistant-Surveyor of her Majesty's Navy. 
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Stanley-Edwin, son of Mr. S. E. Rudd, 
of Camden Town, and grandson of the 
late Major Rudd, of Sheerness Garrison. 

In Albion Grove, Islington, aged 68, 
Lieut. W. Eldridge, R.N. 

April 16. In St. John’s Wood-terr. 
Susannah, widow of Capt. Saunders, 41st 
Foot. 

April 17. Aged 70, Sarah- Wills, widow 
of Samuel Wells, esq. Paymaster of the 
10th Royal Hussars. 

In Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 
39, Jessy, wife of John P. Fearon, esq. 

April 18. At Camden Villas, aged 51, 
much respected, Benjamin Hopkinson, 
esq. solicitor, late of Red Lion-sq. He 
was appointed Under Sheriff to Mr. Moon 
last October, but was obliged to retire on 
account of ill health. He was one of 
the Council of the Literary Fund Society. 

April 19. In Sloane-st. aged 78, Ben- 
jamin Oakley, esq. formerly of the Stock 
Exchange. He had resided at various 
times at Clapham-common, Tavistock- 
square, and Beckenham. His literary 
tastes were ardently cultivated through 
life; and his intercourse with artists and 
authors was as cordial as it was general. 
With the pen and the pencil he was him- 
self familiar; and we have a handsome 
volume, embellished by both, and printed 
for him for private circulation by his 
son-in-law, Mr. James Moyes, the late 
eminent. printer. Mr. Oakley was many 
years Auditor of the Literary Fund So- 


ciety. 

At Blackheath, in his 80th year, the 
Hon. Henry Legge, barrister-at-law, and 
a Bencher of the Middle Temple, fifth 
and last surviving son of William second 
Earl of Dartmouth, and uncle to the 
present Earl. He was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple Jan. 29, 1790; and 
was formerly a Commissioner of the Navy, 
and a Director of Greenwich Hospital. 

April 20. In Ladbroke-grove, Not- 
ting-hill, aged 48, George Smith Addison, 
esq. late of Offham, Kent. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 76, Miss 
Anne-Catharine Pack, only sister of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. 

In Brompton-cresc. in her 77th year, 
Mrs. Gedge, relict of Robert-Harvey 
Gedge, esq. of Sloane-st. Chelsea. 

April 22, Aged 79, Mr. John Pitts, of 
Great St. Andrew-st. For nearly half a 
century he catered for the popular taste 
by printing ballads, horrid murders, won- 
derful tales, last dying speeches, &c. In 
early life he followed the business of a 
baker, to which trade he served his time ; 
subsequently he was employed by a printer 
in extensive business in Aldermanbury, 
who at that period printed the songs for 
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the street vocalists. At his master’s death, 
having amassed some property, he started 
in the same business, and for many years 
monopolised the whole of the street pub- 
lishing, until the trial of Queen Caroline, 
when the late Mr. James Catnach ap- 
peared as a competitor. By publishing 
that trial these rival printers realised 
several thousand pounds each. About 
this time he lost his sight, after which his 
sense of feeling was so acute, that he 
could immediately detect counterfeit bank 
notes or coins, and make his way to any 
part of the house, and supply the wants of 
customers without assistance. So averse 
was he to the credit system, that on the 
receipt of goods he invariably paid the 
amount in cash, never drawing a check for 
any creditor. 

In London, aged 64, Mr. James Lee, 
late of Bath, coach proprietor, and for 
many years connected with the York 
House, Bath, day coaches to Swindon and 
Oxford. He was an out-pensioner of 
Chelsea Hospital. At the time of the 
reduction of the army, he was a Sergeant- 
Major of the 23rd Lancers, which regiment 
was disbanded. In 1801 he served in 
Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
was one of those who conveyed the General 
to the ship of Lord Keith, the Admiral, 
where he expired. He afterwards assisted 
to carry the body to burial near La Valetta, 
in Malta. The deceased also served in 
many of the campaigns of the Duke of 
Wellington, and at Waterloo had two 
horses shot under him, from the first of 
which he severed the foot, and had it con- 
verted into a snuff-box, with silver horse- 
shoe and nails, silver lid, &c. which he 
presented to Mr. Reilly, the proprietor of 
the York House, Bath. The Egyptian 
and Waterloo medals are preserved in the 
family. 

April 23. In Graham-st. Pimlico, aged 
45, Samuel Oliver, esq. the sixth and only 
surviving son of the late Rev. G. B. Oliver, 
Vicar of Belgrave, near Leicester, and of 
Glynde, Sussex. 

At East House, Kennington, aged 26, 
Nehemiah-James, eldest son of James 
Rolls, esq. of Kennington-lane. 

At Hampstead, Anna, second dau. of 
the late John Wollaston, esq. 

April25. In Cadogan-st. Chelsea, aged 
70, Nicholas Cloak, esq. late Surgeon of 
the 88th Foot. He had charge of a pest 
hospital at Malta during the plague in 1816. 

April 26. At Stoke Newington, Henry 
Shackell, esq. solicitor, of Tokenhouse- 
yard. 

In Vernon-pl. Bloomsbury-sq. Frances, 
third dau. of the late John Watkins, esq. 
and sister of the late Rev. J, H. Watkins, 
of Stisted, Essex. 
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April 27. In Green-st. Park-lane, Lady 
George Murray. She was dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Francis Grant, was born 
Aug. 9, 1765, and married Dec. 18, 1790, 
Lord George Murray (the late Bishop of 
St. David’s), uncle of the present Duke 
of Atboll, by whom, who died in 1803, 
she had issue the present Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the late Countess of Ichester, Lady 
Frankland Russell, Hon. Miss Murray, 
Maid of Honour to the Queen, and several 
other children. 

At Kensington, Mrs. M. R. Wynne, 
widow of George Wynne, esq. of Tulse 
Hill. 

In Panton-st. Haymarket, aged 51, 
John-Allan Wright, esq. late of Darling- 
ton, Durham, Lieut. R.N. 

At Maze-hill, Greenwich-park, aged 
77, Richard Gott, esq. eldest son of the 
late Sir Henry-Thomas Gott, of Newland- 
park, Bucks. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, aged 31, Emma, 
wife of William James Ferguson, esq. 

Aged 43, Samuel Brand, esq. of Red- 
cross-street, Surgeon to the City Police 
Force. 

April 28. At the residence of her father, 
Sir Robert Frankland Russell, Bart. in 
Cavendish-sq. the Right Hon. Augusta- 
Louisa, Lady Walsingham. She was the 
eldest daughter of Sir R. F. Russell by 
Louisa-Anne, daughter of Lord George 
Murray, Bishop of St. David's, and grand 
daughter of the lady whose death is above 
recorded. 

At the house of his sister Mrs. Bailey, 
Somerstown, aged 71, John Robson, esq. 
formerly of Great Marlborough-st. 

Elizabeth, wife of Adam Dennis, esq. 
of Marsh Hill, Homerton. 

Harriett, wife of George-Outram Wool- 
ley, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

April 29, In Dartmouth-grove, Black 
heath, aged 41, Maria-Anna, wife of 
Henry Willoughby, esq. 

In Cold Harbour-lane, Camberwell, 
aged 91, Martha, widow of Joseph Bee- 
vers, esq. of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

In Upper Park-st. Islington, aged 83, 
Andrew Grieve, esq. late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

April 30. In Wilton crescent, aged 22, 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late George 
Marx, esq. 

In Wilton-pl. aged 6, the Hon. Caro- 
line-Georgina de Montmorency, daughter 
of Viscount Frankfort. 

May 4. In Chester-terr. aged 73, Miss 
Parke. 

May 6. Aged 41, Robert Morrell; 
aged 37, Thomas Palmer Morrell, esq. sons 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Robert Morrell, of 
the Bengal Army. 

In Hans-place, Sloane-st. aged 44, 
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Harriet, widow of Major John Hull, of 
the Bengal Nat. Inf. 

In Dyer's-buildings, Holborn, aged 64, 
George Daniel Weale, esq. 

May 8. In Kensington-terrace, aged 70, 
Katharine, widow of the Rev. Dr. Rice, 
of St. Luke’s, Finsbury. 

Aged 19, Archer-Croft, second son of 
Archer Ryland, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was accidentally drowned near Putney- 
bridge. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 50, 
Frederick Franks, esq. 

In Gower-st. Bedford-sq. aged 78, 
Nathaniel Saxon, esq. 

May 9. In Tavistock-sq. Emma-Fran- 
ces, 2nd dau. of the late Edward Bigg, esq. 

In Adelaide-pl. London Bridge, aged 
85, Richard Clark, esq. formerly of the 
East India House. 

May 10. At Elm Grove, North Road, 
aged 72, Catharine, relict of Major 
Vowell, of the 88th Regt. third dau. of 
the late Charles Maxwell, esq. of Dals- 
winton, near Dumfries. 

In Gloucester-terr. Kensington, Mrs. 
Catharine M. Bisset, widow of the late 
Dr. Bisset, author of the ‘‘ Life of Burke,’’ 
&c. who died in 1805 (see Gent. Mag. 
Lxxv. 494); and sister to the late Alex- 
ander Ramsay Robinson, of Sheffield 
house, Kensington. 

At Norwood, aged 89, John Dixon, 
esq. of Chancery Lane. 

In Walcot-terrace, Lambeth, aged 79, 
John Kershaw, esq. 

May 11. In Brownlow-st. aged 66, 
William-Johnstone White, Engraver and 
Printseller, and a member of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. 

May 12. In Upper Eaton-st. Pimlico, 
aged 74, Mrs. Mary Benard, widow of 
Alexander-Vincent Benard, esq. of St. 
James’s Palace. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 91, John Gut- 
teridge, esq. He was one of the founders 
of the Sunday School Society, and for 
more than ,half a century a zealous pro- 
moter of various religious and benevolent 
institutions ; among which may be named 
the Baptist Fund, Stepney College, the 
Baptist Mission, the Widows’ Fund, and 
the Dissenting Deputies. 

Mary, widow of Capt. Henry Burges, 
of the East India Company’s Service. 

May 14. In Golden-sq. aged 75, Ro- 
bert Hills, esq. 

At the Mount, Hampstead, aged 78, 
Henry White, esq. He was a resident at 


Hampstead all his life, and much re- 
spected. 

May 15. At Clapham, Cordelia-Anne, 
relict of John Wyatt Dobbs, esq. of Nor- 
wood, Middlesex. 

—— 14. Aged 22, Frances- 
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Sarah, the wife of Edward Burr, esq. of 
Dunstable. 

May 4. At Bedford, aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, relict of George Maidman, esq. 

May 11. At Bedford, aged 75, Charles 
Short, esq. 

Berxs.—March 7. At Abingdon, 
aged 32, Mr. George Stanton, son of the 
late Rev. John Stanton, Rector of Scald- 
well, and Vicar of Moulton, co. Npn. 

April 2. Louisa, wife of Silas Palmer, 
esq. of Newbury. 

April 9. At Langley House, in his 
25th year, Thos. Nash, esq. of Upton Lee. 

April 24. At Windsor, aged 83, 
Sophia-Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Christian 
Kellner. She was lineally descended 
from Martin Luther, the great champion 
in the cause of Protestantism in Germany, 
from which circumstance, during the life- 
time of her late Majesty, Queen Char- 
lotte, she was honoured with particular 
notice and regard. 

May 5. At West Mills, Newbury, 
aged 91, Mrs. Slocock, relict of Samuel 
Slocock, esq. 

Bucxs.—Lately. At Chesham, aged 
29, Jane, wife of the Rev. Osborne Rey- 
nolds, Curate of Chesham. 

May 3. Aged 70, Elizabeth, wife 
of Samuel Luck Kent, esq. of High 
Wycombe. 

CAMBRIDGE.—March 18. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 69, Mr. William Swann, one 
of the Aldermen of that borough. 

Aprit 17. At Cambridge, aged 9, 
Agnes, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Ainslie, Master of Pembroke college. 

May 14. At Barnwell rectory, aged 53, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. R. M. Boultbee. 

CHESHIRE.—April 25. At Trafford 
Hall, Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Perryn, Rector of Standish, Lancashire. 

CornwaLi.—April 11. At Laun- 
ceston, aged 75, Anne, wife of Coryndon 
Rowe, esq. M.D. 

Aprill5. At Truro, aged 22, David, 
third son of the Rev. Hugh Rogers, 
Rector of Camborne. 

CuMBERLAND.— March 3. At Black- 
well, near Carlisle, aged 81, Mrs. Nancy 
Dalston, widow of the ‘“ brave Jwohnny 
Dalston,” mentioned in Anderson's well 
known ballad of ‘‘ Bleckell Murry-Neet.’’ 
She was the ‘‘ douse dapper landlady” 
of the village inn nearly sixty years. 

Drevon.—Feb. 26. At Dunkeswell, 
near Honiton, in her 7th year, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Semple Mansel, Curate of Dunkes- 
well and Sheldon. 

April 2. At Barn Park, Marwood, 
North Devon, in her 89th year, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Mules, M.A. 
Vicar of Stapleford and Pampisford, in 
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Camb. and the last surviving grandchild 
of the Rev. Clement Torkie, D.D. for- 
merly of St. Paul’s School, London, and 
Prebendary of Ely. 

April 13. At Ashburton, Solomon 
Tozer, esq. who for many years carried 
on an extensive woollen manufactory in 
that town. 

April 17. At Chulmleigh, Elizabeth 
Norrish, wife of John C. Davy, esq. 

April 29. At Great Torrington, aged 
23, Henry, youngest son of Capt. Lea, 
Adjutant to the North Devon Yeomanry. 

Lately. At herresidence at Sidmouth, 
aged 82, the Right Hon. Anne-Jane dow- 
ager Lady Audley. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Ross 
Donnelly, K.C.B,, was married in 1816, 
and left a widow in 1837, having had 
issue the present Lord Audley, three 
other sons, and two daughters. 

May 5. At Lympstone, aged 19, Al- 
fred- William, youngest and last surviving 
son of Samuel E. Clark, esq. late of 
Ilfracombe. 

May 6. At Chantry, Monkleigh, 
Emily, wife of Lieut. Joseph Pyke, R.N. 

At Courtlands, aged 65, the Right 
Hon. Julia, Baroness of Lecale. In 
1808 she married Lord Charles James 
Fitzgerald, third son of James first Duke 
of Leinster, created in the following year 
Baron Lecale, a title which he only en- 
joyed for a year after his creation, for he 
died in 1810. She was widow of Mr. 
Thomas Carton previously to marrying 
Lord Charles. 

May7. At his seat, Colehouse, aged 
89, William Adair, Esq. 

May 9. At Bampton, aged 47, Jane, 
wife of T. Langdon, esq. surgeon, and 
dau. of the late Charles Edwards, esq. of 
Chard, 

May 10. Aged 52, Francis Searle, 
esq. of the Devon and Cornwall Bank. 

At Hill Court, Exeter, Harriet, third 
dau. of the late Rev. S. P. Paul, Vicar 
of Tetbury, Gloucestersh. 

May 12. At Exeter, the wife of Fred. 
Granger, esq. M.D. 

May 14. At Seaton, aged 52, John 
Tanner, esq. 

Dorset.—May 5. At Shaftesbury, 
aged 33, John-Frederick, eldest son of 
the late Rev. John Mill, Vicar of Comp- 
ton Dundon, Somerset. 

May 10. At Shillingstone, at an ad- 
vanced age, Catharine, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Jacob, for many years Rector of 
that parish. 

DurHamM.—April 13, most suddenly, 
whilst in his carriage, aged 71, H. Lamb, 
esq. of Ryton House, Durham. 

April 26. At Darlington, aged 27, 
John-James, son of Comm. Arrow, R.N. 
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Essex.—April 16. At Arkesden vi- 
carage, aged 15, Benjamin, youngest son 
of the Rev. Thomas S. Griffenhoofe. 

April 18. At Huskarils, near Ingate- 
stone, aged 84, Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Peter Dollond, esq. of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and relict of the Rev. Dr. John 
Kelly, Rector of Copford, Essex, where 
also Mrs. Kelly was buried. Dr. Kelly 
was the author of ‘‘ A Practical Gram- 
mar of the Antient Gaelic, or Language 
of the Isle of Man, usually called Manks,’’ 
4to. 1803 ; and of ‘‘ A Triglott Dictionary 
of the Celtic Tongue, as spoken in the 
Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man.’”’ The latter was partly 
printed, when it was destroyed by fire in 
1808, at Messrs. Nichols’s Printing Office. 
See a full memoir of Dr. Kelly in Gent. 
Mag. for Jan. 1810, p. 84. Mrs. Kelly 
has left an only son, Gordon Kelly, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

April 19. Aged 65, Mrs. Bailey, 
widow of Lieut.-Colonel Bailey, and 
sixth daughter of the late Rev. Angel 
Silke, Rector of Assingdon. 

May 4. Henry Snell 
solicitor, of Great Baddow. 

May 10. Aged 62, Roger Nunn, esq. 
M.D. one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, and an Alderman of the bo- 
rough of Colchester. 

Feb. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 75, 
Robert Edmonds, esq. 

GuovucestER.—April 10. At the house 
of her son-in-law, L. M‘Bayne, esq. 
Clifton Down, Frances-Jane, relict of 
Thomas Cuming, esq. formerly of Somer- 
field, co. Down, and of Jamaica. 

April 21. At Bristol, Henry-Spencer 
Heathcote, esq. of Coleman-stréet, Lon- 


Gilson, esq. 


on. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, M. G. Jones, 
esq. formerly of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

April 22. At Clifton, aged 15, Lucy- 
Maria-Bouverie, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Pusey. 

April 26. At Abbot’s Leigh, near 
Bristol, aged 71, from severe injuries re- 
ceived by being thrown out of a pony car- 
riage, Frances-Edith, relict of Vice-Adm. 
Thomas Lamplugh Wolley, of Clifton. 

Lately. At Townsend Lodge, Leonard 
Stanley, aged 82, Henry Clarke, esq. 

Aged 55, at Ham, near Berkeley, Mar- 
garet, wife of George Long, esq. 

May 3. At Clifton, aged 62, Robert 
E. Case, esq. 

May 9. At Shirehampton, aged 87, 
Peter Dowding, esq. 

Hants.—pril 9. At Knighton, I. W., 
Louisa, wife of Lieutenant Caswell, R.N. 

April 10, At Forton, near Gosport, 
aged 50, Margaret Kezia Chetham, wife 
of Rear-Adm. Sir i. Chetham, 
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April 12. At Ashley Cottage, Bourn- 
mouth, aged 79, Mrs. Leekey, relict of 
George Leekey, esq. of Milverton, Somer- 
set. 

Lately. At Brookwood Park, aged 80, 
W. Greenwood, esq. 

May 11. Aged 23, Sophia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, Rector 
of Calbourne, I. W. 

May 12. At Whippenham, I. W., John 
Taylor Winnington, esq. second son of 
the late Sir Thomas Edward Winnington, 
Bart. of Stanford Court, Worcestershire. 

Herts.—April 17. At Culver Lodge, 
Hadham, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of 
Dr. David Pitcairn, president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and only dau. of the 
late William Almack, esq. of King-street, 
St. James’s. 

Lately. The Rev. W. Chaplin, of 
Bishop's Stortford, for nearly half a cen- 
tury pastor of the Independent Church in 
that town, and one of the oldest ministers 
in the denomination. He was for a short 
time associated, as co-pastor, with his aged 
predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Angus. 

At King’s Langley, aged 90, Thomas 
Arnott, esq. late of Brixton. 

Huntincpon.—May 4. At Paxton- 
place, aged 62, Henry Peter Standly, esq. 
formerly of St. John college, Camb. B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1806, a barrister-at-law of 
the Middle Temple, Nov. 24, 1809, and 
many years an active magistrate of the 
counties of Huntingdon and Bedford. His 
collection of Prints and Drawings of our 
great national painter Hogarth was we 
believe unrivalled. His stores were thrown 
open to the inspection of Mr. Nichols, 
when compiling his account of Hogarth’s 
Prints and Drawings. See Hogarth’s 
Anecdotes, 8vo. 1833. ; 

Kent, — 4pril 15. At Canterbury, 
Caroline-Maria, wife of Lieut.-Col. Han- 
key, King’s Dragoon Guards, and dau. of 
A. W. Robarts, esq. 

April 16. At Bromley, Caroline, wife 
of Robert Shebbeare, esq. R.N. 

April 18. Aged 14, Henrietta, young- 
est dau. of John Alfred Wigan, esq. of 
Clare House, East Malling. 

April 19. At Boley-hill, Rochester, 
aged 38, Charles May Simmons, esq. soli- 
citor. 

April 21. At Charlton, Anne, relict of 
the Rev. George Borlase, B.D. of Castle 
Horneck, Cornwall, Registrar and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Cambridge, and 
dau. of Thomas Holme, esq. of Holland 
House, Lanc. 

April 26. Louisa, wife of Dr. Thom- 
son, of Tunbridge Wells. 

May 5. At Woodlands, Chelsfield, 
aged 23, John Fuller, youngest son of 
Thomas Waring, esq. 


At Lower Charlton, near Woolwich 
Warren Miller Jones, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, and Farrar’s Buildings, Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, M.A. (B.A. 1835) of Gon- 
ville and Caius college, Camb. youngest 
son of the late Col. Leslie Grove Jones, 
of the Grenadier Guards. 

May 9. At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rey. R. Thomson, 
LL.D. of Long Stow Hall, co. Cambridge. 

May 10. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, 
Mary, relict of Russell Skinner, esq. 

LancasteR.—March 27. Aged 67, 
Mr. John Burn, of Manchester, author of 
‘¢ Burn’s Commercial Glance.”’ 

May 7. At Trafford- park, Thomas 
William de Trafford, esq. second son of 
Sir Thomas Joseph de Trafford, Bart. and 
late Capt. in the Royal Scots Greys. 

May 13. At Liverpool, aged 78, Sarah, 
wife of M. L. Mozley, esq. 

Leicester. — May 12. At Lutter- 
worth, aged 52, John Arthur Arnold, esq. 

Lincotn.—Feb, 16. At Rigby, Wil- 
liam Torr, esq. an eminent agriculturist. 

April 22. At Lincoln, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Hainworth, late of London. 

Lately. At Lincoln, Wm. Cookson, 
esq. M.D. brother of A. D. Cookson, esq. 
of Gloucester. 

Mipp.LEsex.— April 10. Charlotte, 
wife of Lester Harvey, esq. of Hounslow, 
formerly of Battle, Sussex. 

April 17. At Shepperton, aged 88, 
Eleanor, relict of George Palmer, Esq. of 
Boston. 

May 10. At Finchley, aged 30, Arthur 
Cope, esq. of Loughgall, co. Armagh. 

May 13. At Acton, aged 81, Frederic 
Natusch, esq. many years a member of 
Lloyd’s. 

Monmovutn.—May7. At Triley Cot- 
tage, Abergavenny, aged 68, Major-Gen. 
William Phillips Price, Hon. East India 
Company’s Civil Service. 

NorroLtk.—April 22. Aged 73, Jo- 
seph Sewell, esq. of Poringland, near Nor- 
wich. 

Aged 56. Mary-Anne, the wife of the 
Rev. John Gilbert, of Chedgrave. 

April 23. Mary Russell, relict of the 
late Horace Pettus Ficklin, esq. and eldest 
surviving daughter of the late Robert 
Berney, esq. of Worstead. 

April 24. At Hoveton Hall, aged 16, 
William, third son of H.N. Burroughes, 
esq. M.P. 

May 4. At Scottow, aged 18 months, 
Frances-Ann-Sarah, youngest dau. of Sir 
Henry Durrant, Bart. 

May 5. At Swaffham, aged 16, Syd- 
ney, fourth son of the Rev. George Mon- 
tagu, Rector of South Pickenham. 

May 9. At Norton Hall, near Faken- 
ham, aged 53, John Browne, esq. 
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NortTHAMPTON.—A4pril 7. At Oundle, 
aged 79, Charlotte- Wilhelmina, last sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Castell Sherard, 
formerly of Huntingdon, 

April 15. At Earl’s Barton, aged 93, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late W. Whit- 
worth, esq. 

April 16. At Arthingworth, aged 92, 
John Buswell, esq. late of Islington, and 
for many years a member of Lloyd’s. 

At Preston Deanery, aged 10, Robert, 
youngest son of Langham Christie, esq. 

May7. At Northampton, aged 60, 
Elizabeth, relict of Charles Whitworth, 
esq. Banker. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—At Tweedmouth, 
John ‘Robertson, esq. one of the oldest 
and most respected inhabitants of that 
vicinity. 

April 1. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell. 

Notts. — May 1. At Welbeck, the 
Most Noble Henrietta, Duchess of Port- 
land. She was the eldest daughter of the 
late General John Scott, and sister of the 
late Viscountess Canning; married, in 
August, 1795, the present Duke of Port- 
land, by whom her Grace had issue the 
late and present Marquesses of Titchfield, 
Lords George and Henry Bentinck, Lady 
Charlotte Denison, Lady Howard de Wal- 
den, and the Ladies Henrietta and Mary 
Bentinck. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 29. At Ewelme House, 
aged 70, the relict of the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Taunton. 

Lately. At Kencott, near Burford, aged 
82, Charles Loder, esq. one of her Ma- 
jesty's Justices of the Peace for Oxfordsh. 

Satop.—April 13. Aged 75, Mrs. 
Mary Reynolds, of Cressage. She gave 
the first 5/. saved out of her limited earn- 
ings towards re-building the new Church 
in that village, and had just returned from 
planting a small tree in the churchyard, 
when she was seized with apoplexy and 
soon afterwards expired. 

Lately. At Ludlow, Gilbert, son of the 
late Theophilus Salwey, esq. of Ashley 
Moor, Herefordshire. 

At Ludlow, Arthur, the son of the Rev. 
A. Willis. 

SomersEet.—A4pril 10. At Bath, aged 
83, Elizabeth, relict of Richard Saumarez, 
esq. 

At Bath, aged 74, William-Young 
Fuidge, esq. 

April 11. At Bath, Jacob Wilkinson, 
esq. youngest brother of the late Rev. M. 
Wilkinson, Rector of Redgrave, Suffolk. 

April 12. Matilda, wife of Wm. Bally, 
esq. of Sion-hill, Bath. 

April 15, At the vicarage, Montacute, 
aged 73, Mary, relict of Wyndham Good- 
den, esq. of Compton House, Dorset, 


At Bath, Mrs. Lovett, wife of Sack. 
ville H. Lovett, esq. 

April 28. At Bath, aged 87, John Wil- 
son, esq. of Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 

Lately. At Bath, Isabella - Elmira 
Saunders, daughter of the Lady Martha 
Saunders. 

May 13. Aged 79, Sarah, widow of the 
08 Joseph Aldridge, of Weston Zoy- 

and. 

Srarrorp.—April 28. At Lichfield, 
aged 70, Harriet, relict of the Rev. John 
Dilke, Vicar of Polesworth. 

Lately. At Stoke Lodge, near New- 
castle-under-Lyme, aged 63, Miss Eliza- 
beth Fenton, sister of the Rev. John 
Fenton, Rector of Ousby, Cumberland, 
and of Thomas Fenton, esq. of Stoke 
Lodge. 

May 6. Aged 27, Mary-Lovatt, wife 
- _— Ayshford Wise, esq. of Clayton 

all. 

Surro.k.— April 4. Aged 95, Mrs. 
Beales, widow of John Beales, esq. of 
Ardleigh, Essex, and for many years of 
Horsecroft Park, near Bury. 

April6. In his 67th year, Richard 
Mann, esq. of Bungay. 

April]. In her 20th year, Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Daniel Gwilt, Rector 
of Icklingham. 

April\0. Atthe Rev. W. B. Bransby’s, 
Charsfield parsonage, Susan, relict of John 
Lynch Studd, gent. of Swatisfield Hall, 
Gislingham. 

April\2. At Ipswich, Susanna-Wil- 
kinson, eldest dau. of the late S. Crisp, 
esq. of Frostenden, and wife of the Rev. 
W. F. Buck, of Burton-upon-Trent. 

April 13. Aged 73, Reeve Bunn, esq. 
a highly-respected solicitor of Ipswich. 

May3. At Icklingham, aged 87, Char- 
lotte, widow of Charles Gwilt, esq. 

May4. Aged 56, George Parkyns, esq. 
of Chediston Park. 

Surrey. — April 11. At Weston, 
Thames Ditton, aged 80, William Speer, 
esq. late of Her Majesty’s Treasury. He 
enjoyed a retired pension of 1,700/. 

At Lower Tooting, aged 63, Matilda- 
Ann, widow of Philip Crowe, esq. of the 
Bengal Cavalry. 

April13. At Dorking, aged 26, Sarah, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Whitehouse. 

April 16. At Kingston Hill, aged 26, 
Maria, wife of George Staveley Smith, 


esq. 

April 19. At Guildford, aged 78, 
Capt. George Norton, R.N. 

April 20. Aged 82, Eades Summers, 
esq. of Fan Grove Lodge, Chertsey. 

April 29. At the residence of her 
son-in-law, T. B. Cardale, esq. Albury, 
aged 65, Elizabeth-Margaret, relict of 
Thomas William Plummer, esq, 
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April 30. At Effingham, aged 90, Ro- 
bert Fish, esq. He was borne to his last 
resting place by his tenantry. 

At Croydon, aged 91, Thomas Hewson, 
esq. 

May 3. At Thornton Heath, near 
Croydon, aged 72, Henry Holland Prior, 
esq. formerly of Euston-pl. Euston-sq. 

Louisa, wife of Charles McNiven, esq. 
of Perrysfield. 

May 11. At Richmond, Helen, widow 
of the Rev. James Russell Deare, Vicar 
of Bures, Suffolk. 

Sussex.—April 7. At Hastings, Anne, 
wife of C. W. H. Steward, esq. 

April 12. At Brighton, aged 64, Mary- 
Louisa, dau. of the late James Boudon, 
esq. of the Chamberlain’s Office, Guild- 
hall, London. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Mrs. M. A. Cole, 
relict of the Rev. William Cole, formerly 
of Broad Chalk rectory, Wilts. 

April 18. At Bexhill, aged 92, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Abraham Duplock, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Ann-Maria, re- 
lict of the Rev. Robert Williams, of 
Worthen, Shropshire. 

April 21. At Mockbeggar, Playden, 
aged 76, Charles Pilcher, esq. late of Rye, 
merchant. 

April 22, At Hastings, Eleanor-Ca- 
tharine, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
George William Leeds, Bart. 

April 23. At Brighton, aged 74, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Peter Du Cane, 
esq. of Braxted, Essex, and wife of Ed- 
mund Smithe, esq. of Brighton. 

April 24, At Warwick House, Worth- 
ing, aged 46, George Frederick Jones, esq. 
barrister, eldest son of the late Sir Richard 
Jones, K.C.B. 

April 25. Aged 76, Jane, widow of 
James Piggott, esq. of Fitzhall, Midhurst. 

4pril 30. At Worthing, aged 75, 
Lady Wells, relict of Admiral Sir John 
Wells, G.C.B. of Bolmore House, Cuck- 
field, who died Noy. 19, 1841 (See our 
Vol. XVII. p. 554). 

May 11. At Brighton, aged 70, Ann, 
relict of Widdows Golding, esq. of Read- 
ing, Berks. 

May 12. At Down House, Rotting- 
dean, aged 27, Eliza-Jane, wife of Wil- 
liam E. Frere, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. 
and eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Osborne, 
of Pengelley-house, Cheshunt, Herts. 

May 13. At Eastbourne, aged 49, 
Capt. John Wilson, late of the 90th 
regt. 

Warwicx.—March 20. At Warwick, 
Frances wife of the Rev. Samuel Downes, 
Vicar of Kilham, Yorkshire. 

April 16. At Leamington, Georgiana 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Tryon. 
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April 26. At Alveston, aged 67, Jesse- 
Maria, widow of the Rev. Charles Hol- 
bech, Vicar of Farnborough. 

May 7. At Leamington, Martha, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Wilson, of 
Knowle-hali, Rector of Harrington, North- 
amptonshire. 

May 8. At Birmingham, aged 98, 
Joseph Gibbs, esq. 

May 13. At Leamington, Lucy-Caro- 
line, eldest surviving dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. H. C. Cust. 

WEstTMoRLAND.— May 8. On a visit 
at Bowness, aged 63, Mr. Isaac Crewd- 
son, a native of Kendal, who in early 
youth removed to Manchester, and for 
many years resided at Ardwick-green, 
After an assiduous, but not absorbing at- 
tention to business, he retired, with a 
competency, from commercial pursuits, 
in 1826, and more fully devoted his time, 
talents, and property to the benefit of his 
fellow men, in various channels of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. In 1835 he appeared 
as the author of ‘‘ A Beacon to the So- 
ciety of Friends.’’ This gave rise to an 
active controversy, the result of which 
was, that Mr. Crewdson and many of his 
friends withdrew themselves from that 
community. 

Witts.-—April 21. At Melchet Park, 
aged 28, Richard Webb, esq. 

April 30. At Salisbury, Sarah, dau. 
of the late Thomas Noyes, esq. of West- 
ever, near Andover, and of the Isle of 
Wight. 

Lately. At Salisbury, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. G. M. Webster, B.D. Rector of 
Codford St. Mary. 

May 1. At Mere, aged 80, Mrs. Lati- 
mer, relict of Thomas Latimer, esq. 

May 2. At Trowbridge, W. Stancomb, 
esq. an opulent manufacturer, and one of 
the magistrates of the county. He died 
of apoplexy. 

May 5. 
Neate, esq. 

May 7. At Salisbury, Magdalene, wife 
of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, Canon 
of Salisbury ; daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Wake, D.D. Prebendary of Westminster, 
and granddaughter of Archbishop Wake. 

Worcester.—A4pril 22,—Aged 23, 
Maria, only dau. of the late Francis Ruf- 
ford, esq. of Prescot-house, Stourbridge. 

April 28, Aged 49, Charles Clarke, 
esq. organist of Worcester Cathedral. 

Lately. At Bromsgrove, Ann, widow 
of W. Gardner, esq. late of Coventry, and 
daughter of the Rev. John Best, formerly 
Vicar of Chaddesley. 

York.—Feb. 21. 


At Middle Hill, Box, John 


At York, aged 61, 


Benjamin Bedell, esq. for twelve years 
collector of customs at Goole. 
At Redcar, in her 72nd 


March 24, 
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year, Anne, widow of the Rev. Joseph 
Wilkinson, late incumbent of Upleatham, 
and mother of the Rev. Joseph Wilkin- 
son, the present incumbent of both those 
places. 

March 30. At Old Malton abbey, in 
his 40th year, Charles Smithson, esq. 

April 14. Aged 77, at the rectory, Set- 
trington, Mrs. Todd, wife of the Ven. H. 
J. Todd, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

April 16. Aged 59, Henry-Richard 
Wood, esq. of Hollin Hall. 

April 18. At the vicarage, Hedon, 
Mary-Elizabeth, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Baldwin Wake, M.D. of York. 

April 22. At Stillington vicarage, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. Frederick Stew- 
art, and dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Ed- 
wards, of Aldford, Cheshire. 

April 30. At Topcliffe vicarage, aged 
29, Harriet-Emma, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Annesley Hawkins. 

May 6. At Smeathalls, near Ferry- 
bridge, aged 69, John Bower, esq. 

May 8. At Crathorne, Mary-Augusta- 
Rosalia, wife of Michael Tasburgh, esq. 
of Burghwallis, and only child of the late 
George-Tasburgh Crathorne, esq. of Cra- 
thorne. 

Wares.—April 4. At Dolgelly, in 
his 88th year, Mr. Lewis Roberts (Eos 
Twrog). He was considered the best 
singer with the harp in Wales; he won 
several medals at eisteddfodau, and was 
an eminent musician on the violin. 

Lately, AtTalgarth House, near Me- 
rioneth, aged 18, P. W. Thruston, Gen- 
tleman Cadet of the R. M. Academy, 
Woolwich, second son of Capt. Thrus- 
ton, R.N 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 22. In Edinburgh, 
aged 48, Capt. Thomas Gordon, late of 
the Royals. He entered the army in 
1811 as Ensignin the 25th Foot. He was 
three times in the West Indies, and for 
some years in the East ; was present at 
Bayonne, Waterloo, and many other ac- 
tions. He retired from the Royals, on 
half-pay, in 1834. 

April 16. Margaret, dau. of the late 
Rev. John Patison, Edinburgh. 

April 27. At Dundee, Daniel M’Ewen, 
esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Dunbar, aged 92, Mrs. 
Raeburn. She was a most rigid Came- 
ronian, and retained in her possession the 
flag of the Covenant, which was borne by 
her grandfather at the battle of Bothwell 
Brig. Although somewhat tattered, still 
all the emblems and inscriptions are per- 
fectly legible. She prized it very highly, 
and has transmitted it as an heirloom to 
her family. 

_Captain Anderson, of Broadlie. In 
his campaigns he had been three times 
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wounded, once by a spent ball, which 
entered his ear, ran round between the 
skin and the flesh, and came out at the 
back of his neck; on another occasion 
through the elbow; and last on the field 
of Waterloo, where he had his leg shot 
off, and lay on the field for three or four 
hours; and, while lying there, had his 
watch, sword, and everything of value 
about him stolen by a soldier’s wife. An 
English officer, in pity for his sufferings, 
tried to tramp him to death with his 
horse, but the sagacious animal leapt over 
him, and unhorsed its rider. His leg, 
after he was taken to the infirmary, re- 
quired to be amputated three different 
times. Mr. Anderson was a native of 
Neilston, Renfrewshire. 

At Gairloch, Rosshire, aged 84, the 
celebrated Gaelic bard Alasdair Buidhe 
Mac Iobhair. He was poet to the lairds 
of Gairloch, from whom he had a pension. 
He was a bard of great merit, but very 
few of his pieces have been printed. He 
may be considered the last of the High- 
land bards, with the solitary exception of 
the author of ‘* Loch-Aic,’’ Mac Coll. 

May 3. At Cullen House, aged 13, 
the Hon. Edw. Alexander Grant, youngest 
son of the Earl of Seafield. 

May 6. At the Cottage, Haddington, 
William Haldane, esq. late Paymaster of 
the 33d Foot. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 27. At Cashen, Cork, 
Capt. William Thorne, of late 1st Garri- 
son Batt. eldest son of the late William 
Thorne, formerly Barrackmaster of Man- 
chester, and Captain of the 43rd Foot. 
He served the Egyptian campaign of 
1797, and there contracted the prevalent 
opthalmic fever, from which he never per- 
fectly recovered. 

March 4. At Louth, Colonel Walter 
Frederick O’Reilly, C.B. He entered the 
army in Oct. 1811, and retired on half- 
pay in Jan. 1829. He was raised to the 
brevet rank of Colonel in Nov. 1841. He 
married July 19, 1823, Harriet Duchess 
dowager of Roxburghe, mother of the 
present Duke. 

March 8. At Carnaville, near Moynalty, 
co. Meath, aged 113, Mrs. M‘Mahon, 
relict of P. M‘Mahon. She was mother 
of 8 children, grandmother of 56, great- 
grandmother of 99, and great-great-grand- 
mother of 2, making a total of 165, of 
whom 160 are still living. 

March 27. At Ballybrack, near Cork, 
Elizabeth, widow of Maurice Swabey, esq. 
D.C.L. of Langley Marish, Bucks. Chan 
cellor of Rochester. 

March 30. At Convamore, aged 2, the 
Hon. Edward Charles Hare, youngest son 
of the Earl of Listowel. 


Aprit 7. At his seat, Port Leman, 
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Westmeath, aged 67, the Right Hon. John 
Lord de Blaquiere. He succeeded his 
father in the dignity Aug. 27, 1812, and 
is succeeded by his brother Gen. the Hon. 
William de Blaquiere, of Hill House, 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 

May 2. In Dublin, aged 25, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse in the 
Phoenix Park, Gordon Scott, esq. Lieut. 
in the 5th Fusiliers, son of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Scott, of Bath. 

Iste or Man.—March 19. At Douglas, 
in his 80th year, Samuel Barker, esq. for- 
merly of Lichfield, banker, and for many 
years resident in that island. 

GuEeRNsEY.—Z4pril 18. In Guernsey, 
Nigel Thomas Edensor Heathcote, esq. 
second son of Richard Edensor Heath- 
cote, esq. of Longton Hall, Staffordshire, 
and of Emma-Sophia, dau. of the late Sir 
Nigel Bowyer Gresley, Bart. of Drakelow, 
Derbyshire. 

East Inpies.—JJarch 17, At Bombay, 
Frances-Eleanor, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Griffith, Commandant of the Bombay Ar- 
tillery, and eldest dau. of the late Matthew 
Cowper, esq. of Gibraltar. 

March 23. At Dhoolia, aged 41, John 
Grant Malcolmson, esq. M.D., F.R.S., 
formerly of the Madras Medical Establish- 
ment, and latterly of the firm of Forbes 
and Co. of Bombay. 

West Inpres.—March 21. At Ber- 
bice, aged 38, John Tench Bush, esq. 
M.D. late of Totnes, Devon, eldest son 
of the late Joseph Bush, esq. of Stanton 
Drew, Somerset. 

March 31. At St. Kitts, Thomas Chris- 
topher Myton Lethbridge, esq. Lieut. 
85th Light Inf. eldest son of John Hes- 
keth Lethbridge, esq. and grandson of 
Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, Bart. of 


- Sandhill Park, Somerset. 


Lately. On board H.MLS. “ Albatross,” 
John Edward Nicholas, esq. Volunteer of 
the First Class, only son of the late Capt. 
John Nicholas, R.N. 

April 7. At the Danish Island of St. 
Croix, aged 80, William Stedman, esq. 
M.D. Knight of Dannebrog. 

AsRroap.—Jan. 31. On board H.M.S. 
‘¢ Hydra,’ off the coast of Africa, aged 45, 
John Thomas, esq. eldest son of the late 
Col. Thomas, of the 28th Regt. her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner at St. Paulo de 
Loando for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade under the Portuguese Treaty. He 
was a Deputy-Lieut. and for several years 
a most active magistrate of the city and 
county of Worcester. 

Feb. 10. At Bathurst, aged 79, Ann, 
widow of Simon Biddulph, esq. formerly 
of Tamworth, Staffordshire. She was only 
dau. of Thomas Burnet, esq. Capt. and 
Gommander R.N. and great-grandday, of 
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the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and (upon the death of her 
brother, the late Major-Gen. John Burnet) 
became sole legal personal representative 
of that learned prelate.— Also, at Bathurst, 
on the same day, Mrs. A. M. Haw. Mrs. 
Biddulph and Mrs. Haw were amongst 
the first emigrants to the settlement. 

Sept. 11. At Washington, aged 48, 
Mr. Nicollet, the favourite pupil and 
friend of La Place. He went to America 
about ten years since, and has been en- 
gaged principally in carrying out a survey 
—geographical, topographical, astronomi- 
cal, and geological—of the vast region 
embraced by the sources of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. His map of this 
important labour was completed before 
his death, and was shown by him at the 
Association of American Geologists at 
Albany, in April, 1843. 

Feb. 17. At Morro Velho, in the Bra- 
zils, aged 36, John-Kerridge-Alexander, 
third son of the late Charles-Alexander 
Crickitt, esq. of Colchester, Essex. 

Feb. 19. At Corfu, Capt. Craigie, 97th 
foot. 

Near Stanton, Virginia, aged 112 years, 
a slave named Gilbert. He was a servant 
to Colonel Washington, at the great bat- 
tle of the Monongahela, on the 9th of 
July, 1775. 

March 3. At Toronto, in Canada, 
aged 25, Henrietta, wife of Capt. George 
Edward Aylmer, of the 93rd Highlanders. 

March 20. In France, aged 72, Gen. 
Count Pajol. He was Aide-de-camp to 
Kleber at the battle of Altenkirchen, who 
conferred on him the rank of Chef d’Es- 
cadron on the field of battle. He was 
promoted to the grade of Colonel by 
Massena, at the battle of Zurich. His 
commission of General was dated from 
Austerlitz, and that of General of Division 
from Moscow. In 1830 he was appointed 
Commander of the first military division, 
which post he held for 12 years. 

April 2, At Rome, on her return from 
India, Anne, wife of Lieut.-General Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 

April 3. At Florence, Italy, aged 61, 
Elizabeth, wife of Major-Gen. Daubeny, 
of Bath, and eldest dau. of the late Ven. 
Archdeacon Daubeny. 

April6. In Madeira, aged 27, George, 
youngest son of the late Daniel Guille- 
mard, esq. of Hackney. 

April 10. At Boulogne, aged 71, R. 
Lowe, esq. 

April\j. At Lisbon, Janet, wife of 
Capt. John Mackenzie, H.P. 94th Regt. 

April 20. At Cairo, on the overland 
route from India, Edward Bannerman, 
esq. late of the East India Company’s 
Madras Civil Service, 
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April 21. At Philadelphia, United 
States, aged 44, Anne, wife of William- 
Augustus Dobbyn, esq. late of the Dra- 
goon Guards, and formerly of Bath. 

April 24. At Rome, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Colin Campbell, esq. late Surgeon- 
Gen. on the East India Company’s Me- 
dical Establishment in Bengal. 

At Nice, aged 21, William Armstrong 
Martinez, esq. only son of William H. 
Armstrong, esq. and grandson of Sebas- 
tian-Gonzales Martinez, esq. of Belsize 
Park, Hampstead. 

Lately. At Mannheim, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. H. Elliot Graham. 
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In Paris, aged 70, Lady Marianne Er- 
skine, dau. of John Francis Erskine, Earl 
of Mar. She was blind from her birth, 
and had resided several years in France. 

At Bordeaux, James Violett, esq. 

May 2. At Lisbon, Anthony Samuel, 
esq. eldest son of Simon Samuel, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

At Toronto, Canada, the Hon. William 
Warren Baldwin, one of the oldest and 
wealthiest inhabitants of that city. 

At Florence, aged 75, Professor Pietro 
Benvenuti, the celebrated historical painter, 
and Director of the Academy of Arts in 
that city. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of 
From the Returns issued 


Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
by the Registrar General. 


Deatus Recisrerep from Arrit 27 to May 18, 1844, (4 wecks.) 


Males 1805 
Females 1626 : 3431 





Under 15........ 1512 
15 to 60......... 1244 
60 and upwards 671 331 
Age not specified 4 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
» hike hia £214 216 a7 a 
55 4 |] 32 1 |20 4 7 |3l 1 [3! 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, May 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 10s. to 7/. 5s.:\—Kent Pockets, 7/. 10s. to 91. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 27. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 13s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 31. 5s. to 51. 58 
en May 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... scctecotoncels Sm to Be. 108. 
Mutton... Sei akeicieianeakel "9s. 8d. to 4s. Od. 
NE anc nsekhics-canavions 3s.. 4d. to 4s. 6d. 


PR ciccscconivcccccals ee OO Eh. BE. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 27. 





COAL MARKET, May 24. 


Walls Ends, from 17s. Od. to 23s. Od. per 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 42s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


PRICES O 


ton. Other sorts from 14s. 6d. to 20s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


F SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 173}.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 652} 


—— Kennet and Avon, 10}. 











Beasts.........-.0 2622 Calves 119. 
SheepandLambs 30,280 Pigs 328 





Renew s, 254. 


—— Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 1123 St. Katharine’ s, 115.—— East 

















and West India, 138. London and Birmingham Railway, 223. Great 
Westerr, 1173.——London and Southwestern, 87. Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 88. —— West Middlesex, 125. Globe Insurance, 143.—— Guardian, 
50}.——Hope, 6}. -—— Chartered Gas, 67}. Phoenix 








Gas, 37.——London and Westminster Bank, 27,—— Rev ersionary Inte rest, 104, 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 





Pi oe a 


i cacai-asbilgsascitasstinioen aintanncheorcn tly avec REE SUSUR nate deel auaed aa 
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From April 26 to May 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
























































Fabrenheit’s ‘herm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
.|-44 tb : 4 3 : | 4 to - a . 
= =] ex} =] 
sgi52/ 8 32) & | ease] ¢ Ge] € | 
ae 38 Z oe g | Weather. 4 os z, ‘oz | g || Weather. 
agi?) 2} © ke. peal Fe} 0] lin, pts. | 
= 2 = 2 30, 03 a . | ro 62 50 | , 99 | cloudy, fair 
5 28 | fair 64 | 50 30, 20 |/do. do. 
28 | 52/59 | 44! * 26 //do. 13 | 60! 70) 56| , 34 |lfne 
29 | 48 | 54 | 44| , 23 cloudy, fair || 14 | 66 | 71 52 | , 34 |do. 
Ml. 37 | 63 | 48| 236,40, ie | 32] eo {49| 7is lense 
ol. do. | 32 |» 15 do, do. 
g] 8/40 $5 | 2 25)Socndy | 16/42 $0 8 ao 
r- ° r. do, Dal 0. 
4 | 52 | 58 | 49 : 15 |/cl. slight rain|} 19 | 50 54 46 | ° 06 ‘ldo. 
5 | 59 65 | 54) , 02 | do. fair 20 53 | 58 46), 98 |fair, cloudy 
6 | 62 | 66 | 56 29, 88 |fuir, cloudy |) 21) 50 56 51 |, 92 |shwrs. fr. do. 
§/ 95/63 |s5| Zooldo. == 23/53/61 | 46 (iS lewd 
9| 56 68 | 56| }98|do. 24| 53/62/50 | 702 |fair 
10 | 58 | 62 | 49 |; 96 |shovry.em.fair} 25 | 52 | 55 | 1 |, Ob |[cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
a4 | 4s o Ss + ‘ le | G 
Sis le. 18 Es 8] glssis < | 
2/33/34 8.3% 212.218 -laul = 
(oa ice edlsd fe egestas] & | Mzioo0” 
SiH) ES | ES BREE AR See Aa) = | £100. 
S|a ln |o ie ge | S| <S%|4 = | 
Q ¢ = | 
21974 984 | 99g |——l101g| 102g | 123 285 | 94pm. | 76 74pm. 
3196} 983 | 99g |——|1013 1023 | 123 281 | 94pm. | 76 74pm. 
4\——| 98g | 999 |——ll01g 1025 | 123|/—— 77 75pm. 
6196 | 98¢ | 995 ‘1013 102} | 123, 77 7pm. 
7197 | 983 | 99§ 101311013) 1023 | 12}\————|288 9294 pm.) 75 77 pm. 
8196 | 994 | 992 101g, 1023 | 123|——|-—|—_|— 77 Spm. 
9|1953| 99 | 99g —l102 1023 | 124——|——289 | 92 pm. | 77 75pm. 
10|196 | 994 2 — 102 | 1022 | 124 98 |1153/288 | 94 pm. | 78 76pm. 
ll 99 993 ——j101Z 102; | 123;——,——|——__| 94 pm. | 77 79pm. 
13)1943| 98; | 99; ——101¢ 1023 | 12/288" 9294 pm.| 72 74pm. 
14/1933] 99 | 993 1013/1013 1023 | 123 — 74 69pm. 
15)1933} 99 | 993 —!101g 102} | 12}\—|\——/2874| ———| 69 7 pm. 
16/193 | 983 | 99g 101%/1013 102g | 123;——|———|288 | 94 pm. | 69 66pm. 
17|192 | 98 | 99§ —lolg 102g | 12} —-—|—287 |— 66 70pm. 
18}192 | 98; | 99 —ll01g 102} | 123—— | 66 72pm. 
20/193 | 98; | 99g ——ll01 102 | 125 286 | 94 pm. | 72 74pm. 
21/195 | 982 | 99 |——\1013 102% | 12} 286 | 74 76pm. 
221195 | 982 | 99 |—l1013 102g | 123 —_——|-_| 92 pm. | 76 74pm. 
23/1964] 98; | 99 ——101} 1025 | 124-2853 73 75pm. 
24197 | 985 | 99; |——l1013) 102 _—|286 | 92 pm. | 74 72pm. 
25/198 | 983 99 |1014/1013) 1023 | 123|—— | 92 pm. | 74 72pm. 
27198} 98z 99 —101 1023 | 123) 983——/2864 92 pm. | 72 pm. 
281199 | 98g | 99§ 10141013 102g 123289 92 pm. | 7371 pm. 
| | 
| | | 
| 
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INDEX 


TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, AND HISTORICAL PASSAGES 





*,* The Principal Memoirs in the Ostruary are distinctly entered in 
the ** Index to the Essays.” 





Abinger, Lord, memoir of 648 

Abou-Roash, pyramids at 293 

Abyssinia, Christian sl ves in liberated 82 

Acland, 7. B. Esq. memvir of 654 

Acton Prize Essay 630 

4Elfric Society, publications of 291 

Affghan Government, fveb!eness of 305 

Agricultural Society, prizes for 1844, 177 

Ahmulahs, of Abyssinia 524 

Alberti, Count M. forgery by 73 

Albi, Cathedral of, account of 520 

Alderton Church, care taken of the tab- 
lets of 226. alleged mutilation of 
monuments 338 

Aldrington, Church of 154 

Alfristan, coins found at 185 

Algeria, proceedings in 82, 641 

Alicante, insurrection at 304 

Allen, W. memoir of 209 

Allier, M. autographs of Hen. IV. 73 

Altars, Roman, at Newcastle 299 

America, Central, ruined cities in 293 

Amiens, shrine of St. John 183, 174 

Ancient Music, discoveries relating to 7Z 

Anderida, site of 367 

Angell Estates, decision of claim to 83 

Anglo-Saxon Churches, on the number 
of 585 g 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of 79, 
183, 296, 409, 518, 633 

Antiquarian Intelligence, French, 301,526 

Antiquities, Cornish, 483 

— proposed protection of 486. 

sculpture, urns, &c., discovered 636 

Arch@ological Association, establishment 
of 218, 295, 487. transactions of 521 

Architects, British, Institute of, proceed- 
ings of 75, 180, 292, 406. 

Arguelles, Don A. memoir of 533 

4rt, state and prospects of 249 

Arts, Fine, institute of 74 

Asiatie Society, proceedings of 177 

Aston Grange, sale of 82 

Astronomical Society, election of officers 
290 

Atlas Newspaper Prizes 290 

Autographs, curious, discovered 73. 
of 178. cotlections of 257 

Bangor, vishoprie of 306 

Bank of England Charter, proceedings 
respecting 640 

Barnes, J. scholarship founded by 291 

Barnveldt, anecdote of 491 

Barnwell, Rev. F, H. T. memoir of 202. 
plates engraved at the expense of 226 

Barrett, family, information respecting 
226 
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sale 





Barrow, Sir J. articles contributed by 
to Quarterly Review 246 

Barwick, family of 28. corrections 114 

Barwis, J. Esq. memoir of 324 

Bateson, R. Esq. memoir of 540 

Bath Abbey, turrets of 246 

Bedfordshire Churches, observations on 
408 

Bennett, J. W. Ceylon, &e. 115 

Bergerac, C. de, 261. thoughts bor- 
rowed from 262 

Bernard and Barnard 602 

Bernay, De, arms of 20 

Bertrand, Gen. memoir of 321 

Bethune, Lt.-Col. D. memoir of 431 

Bewdley Park, old candlesticks found at 
526 

Biddle, Mr. N. memoir of 657 

Biographies, French, errors in 157 

Birds’ bones, discoveries of 186 

Black, Dr. sale of library of 290 

Blood of Hayles, 524 

Bohun, mouument at Westhall 598 

Bomfim, Count, revolutionary attempt 
by 305 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution, gene- 
ral meeting of 406 

Bookworm, on destruction of 2, 
destroyed 114, 596. 

Bordeaux, Duke of, dismissal of persons 
for addressing 189 

- pronunciation of 488 

Brace, Vice-Adm. Sir E. memoir of 430 

Bradley, J. Esq. memoir of 325 

Bray, church-house at 133 

Briggs, H. P. Esq. mewvir of 212 

Bristol, sepulchral effigies found at 636 

restoration of Redcliffe Church 


how 








142 

Brodie, Sir B. elected corresponding 
member of the R. Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris 406 

Brooke, Gen. W. memoir of 92 

Brougham, Ld, errors in ‘*Statesmen*’ 
156. Statesmen of the time of Ge». 
Ill. 227 

Brown, J. B. LL.D., memoir of 93 

Browne, Col. J. F. memoir of 654 

Bucket handle, iron, discovered 186 

Buddhist Temples, described 182. 
pies of India 500 

Buddle, J. Esq. memoir of 100 

Budget, statement of 638 

Bulwer, H. L. presentation of, at Ma- 
drid 189 

Bunyan, relics of 369. Dr. Juhnson’s 
opinions of 114 


tem- 
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Buonaparte, autographs of 259 

Burdett, Sir F. memoir of 314 

Burgh, family of 338 

Bury Hill, Surrey, notices of 367 

Bust, Carthaginian, dug up 301 

Cabral Ministry, removal of 527 

Caen, abbey of 376 

Cesar, mistake of the Medway for the 
Thames 377. contest of Cesar and 
Caswallon 379 

Will, discovery of 258. on his 
passage of the Thames 600. landing 
in Britain 602 

Cahir Castle, fortified 306 

Calminius, St. recovery of the shrine of, 
at La Guéne 25 

Camberwell new church, spire of 267 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, pro- 
ceedings of 523 

Camden Society, proceedings 








of 408 
Holy Sepulchre Church 408 
University, prize subjects 69, 

177. essays 628 

Camden Society, proceedings of 77, 628. 
local secretaries proposed 562 

Camilla of Virgil, fleetness of 33 

Canada, proceedings in 305 

Candles, prices of 111, 223, 335, 447, 
559, 671 

Candlesticks, found at Bewdley Park 526 

Canina, work on Christian churches 73 

Canning, Sir S. proceedings at the Porte 
414 

Canton, fire at 305 

Cape of Good Hope, affairs of 82 

Capel, co. Surrey, account of 374 

Carisbrooke, gold coin found near 185 

Carlos, Rev. J. memoir of 548 

descendants of the family of 562 

Carlotta of Spain, Donna, memoir of 312 

Carne, Mr. J. memoir of 656 

Carpenter, J. statue of 179 

Caterpillar Amulets found in Ireland 582 

Cave Temples of India 188, 299 

Celts found in Essex 299 

Ceylon and its Capabilities, by J. W. 
Bennett 115 

Chalice, pewter, ancient, discovered 187 

Chancels, in Suffolk, ruinated 2 

Charter House, relief to indigent scholars 
by 71 

Pi G. Sir H. Nicolas’s Life of 3 

wife of 160 

Cheffontaines, family of 31 

Cheney, family of 338 

Childe Harold translated intoGerman 516 

Chimera tomb, removal of 191 

China, affairs of 82,305. trophiesfrom @4 

China Wall, structure of 80 

Chinese Government, treaty with 189 
arrival of trophies from 184, medal 
of merit 185 

Chislehurst, East, St, John’s Church at, 
consecrated 516 
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Christians in Turkey, proceedings re- 
specting 414. abjuring Mahometan- 
ism, punishment of death abolished 527 

Christina, Queen, entry into Madrid 527 

Churches, on the proportions of 30. on 

‘the form of 135. on harmonic pro- 
portion in 136. reparations of 153, 
155. restored 294 

Towers and Spires 265 

Churches, New 517 orientation of 408 

Anglo-Saxon, number of 585 

Circassians, defeat the Russians 82 

Citizen of the World, account in of Drs. 
Rock and Franks 253 

CivilEngineers, Institution of, premiums, 
71. proceedings of 178 

Clarinda Correspondence, original MSS. 
of 631 

Cleveland, opening of tumuli in 188 

Clisson, bridge erected at 180 

Cloudy Bay, tragedy near 189 

Coals, prices of 111, 223, 335, 447, 559, 
671 

Cobden, Mr. on protective duties 412 

Coins, Roman and Burmese 185. brass, 
at Saffron Walden 521. British or 
Gaulish 524. ancient, found at Cowie 
525. silver, near Edinburgh 637 

Coke, Lady M. account of, 450 

Collar, ancient British 518 

Collier's Edition of Shakespeare 563 

Comedy, prize for the best awarded 630 

Commons Inclosure Bill 411, 412 

Compton, Surrey, church of, repaired 154 

Confession, outward, places for, 114, 375 

Cooper, Sir A. prize 516 

Cork and Orrery, Countess of, memoir of 
197 

Corn, prices of 111,223, 335, 447,559, 671 

Cornish Antiquities,483, destruction of 
485 

Coroners, County, allowance to 411 

Cortes, when born 157 

Courtenay, Effigy of a 381, 496 

Coway Stakes, Thames not crossed at 
by Cesar 377 

Cowie, coins found at 525 

Cresswell, Rev. Dr. memoir of 655 

Crewe, Sir G. Bart. memoir of 199 

Croftes, pedigree of 153 

Crosby, Sir J. statue of 179 

Cunobeline, coins of 524 

Deffant, du, dupes of 158 

Delavigne, M. C. memoir of 102 

Design, School of 73; branch school in 
Spitalfields 74 

Devonshire, view of in 1630, 290 

Dickson, Vice-Adm. memoir of 538 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
errors in 155 

Domesday Book, omissions in 590 

Doncaster, skeleton found near 187 

Dorking, account of 374 

Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire 562 

D’ Orsay, Lady, sale of autographs of 178 
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Dost Mahomed, shot 190 

Dover, opening of railway to 414 

Dover terminus, Old Kent-road, acci- 
dent at 527 

Douglas, Lord, memoir of 424 

———— Sir R. A. Bart. memoir of 653 

Droll, origin of the word 384 

Druidical Antiquities of Kent 377 

Dublin University, premiums and prizes 
69. prizes 515 

Duelling, debate on 412 

Durham University, Pemberton Fellow- 
ship 515 

Duruset, Mr. memoir of 438 

Dyce, Rev. A. on Collier’s and Knight's 
Editions of Shakespeare 563 

Ealdordom, Anglo-Saxon, the develop. 
ment of the 473 

Easter, on the rules for finding 382 

Eccentric, female, extraordinary 599 

Ecclesiastical Courts, rise and progress 
of 34, 141 

Egyptian Museum at Rome, work on 73 

Eligius, St. notice of 365 

Ellenborough, Lord, superseded 641 

Engaine, family of 338 

Epistole Obscurorum Virorum 490 

Erasmus, number of volumes of 489 

Essex, ancient weapons found in 299 

Etheldreda, St. Ely Place, opening of the 
chapel of for the Welsh 306 

Ethnological Society, inauguration of 71 

Etruscan Mus. Greg. work on 72 

City, ancient discovered 635 

Evesham, history of the town of 627 

Evelyn, glass scratched by 583 

Factories Bill, division on 412. 
bill introduced 638. carried 640. 

Fane, Rear-Adm. memoir of 652 

Fanshawe, Miss C. etchings of 226, 338 

Farquharson, Rev. J. memoir of 94 

Fawcett, Mrs, refusal of pension to 412 

Female Quixote, Chap. XI. by whom 
written 41 

Fenelon, discovery of letters of 264 

Figured tiles, on pavements of 492 

Fine Arts, Institute of the 74 

Fire, destructive, at Manchester 414. 
at other places 192, 305, 306, 527, 641 

Fitzgerald, Vice-Adm. Sir R, L. memoir 
of 319 

Fitzwygram, Sir R. memoir of 317 

Font, of Scraptoft 246 

Fontanes, Mary of, admiration of Vol- 
taire 160 

Forms of Churches, on the 135 

Foster, Rev. J. memoir of 95 

Fouché, born at Nantes 156. pretended 
memoirs of 488 

Framlingham Church, monuments in 79 

France, affairs of 81, 304, 641 

Franks, Dr. portrait of 253 

Fraser, Gen, Sir J. memoir of 92 

French Antiquarian Intelligence 526 
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Fryer, M. Esq. memoir of 434 

Funeral relics, near Doncaster 187 

Galileo, manuscripts of, discovered 516 

Genevieve, St. removal of the Biblio- 
théque de, at Paris 73 

George St. Roman Catholic Church 
dedicated to 180 

Gessoriacum, Roman remains at 79 

Gibbon, personal defects, &c. of 158 

Gibbons, Sir J. Bart. memoir of 653 

Glass antiquities discovered 519 

—-— inscribed by J. Evelyn 584 

Godfrey, Sir E. B. tankard commemo- 
rating 380 

Goodman, Maj.-Gen. memoir of 539 

Gore, Mrs. her comedy of Quid pro Quo 
630 

Goring, Sir C. F. memoir of 653 

Gough, Sir H. enters Gwalior 413 

Grant, Sir R, articles by, in Quarterly 
Review 247 

Grant, Mrs. of Laggan, memoir and 
correspondence of 451, 571 

Gray, opinion of Voltaire 160 

Greece, affairs of 1 

Gregory, D. F. Esq. memoirs of 657. 

Grotius, anecdote of 491 

Gwalior chiefs, surrender 305. 
of 413. affairs of 527 

Haccombe, effigy of a Courtenay of 381 

Hackney, manufactories at 161 

Haigh, Mr. D. H. Saxon coins 2 

Halford, Sir H. memoir of 534 

Halifax, explained 590 

Hali, Commodore, Chinese trophies of 84 

Dr. G. W. memoir of 202 

Hansard, Mr, T. C. statement respect- 
ing the Parliamentary Debates 450 

Harding, Joseph, Esq. memoir of 101 

Hardinge, Sir H. appointed Governor- 
General of India 641 

Harley, C. G. Esq. memoir of 96 

Harling, West, Norfolk, improvements 
in the church at 153 

Harman, Jeremiah, Esq. memoir of 541 

pictures 632 

Hartlepool, stones discovered at 187 

Hastings, holy water stoup at 246, 338 

——. Marquess of, memoir of 419 

Hawstead Lodge, sale of 191 

Hay and Straw, prices of 111, 223, 335, 
447, 559, 671 

Hayles, the blood of 524 

Haymarket, play-prize 290 

Hayti, insurrection in 641 

Heberden, Rev. T. 9th Wrangler 226 

Henry I. tomb of opened 300 

Henry IV. autograph letters of 516 

Heriot, Maj.-Gen. Hon, F. G. memoir 
of 540 

Hill, Lord W. memoir of 533 

Hillingdon House, fire at 641 

Hobler, Mr. memoir of 542 | 

Holland, Ex-King of, memoir of 90 
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Hollis, Mr. T. memoir of 101 
Holy-water Stoup, at Hastings 246 338 
Holywell Church, restoration of 294 
Hops, price vf 111, 223, 335, 447, 559, 671 
Horton, vault discovered at 636 
Houston, G. Esq. memvir of 203 
Hulsean Prizes, 177 
Hume, David, self-counceit of 158. 
Ifficy Church, repaired 294 
India, affairs of 81, 641 
Indian Antiquities, volume of 188 
Ingleby, Lieut.-Col. W. memovir of 93 
Inscribed Stones, discovered 187 
Irby, Rear- Admiral Hon. F. P. memoir 
of 652 
Ireland, aucient levy of men for 79. 
causes of her estrangement 263. de- 
bate on the state of 304 
Jocelyn, Hon. P. memvir of 314 
Johnson, Dr. chapter by, in the Female 
Quixote 41 
Johnston, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. memoir 
of 319 
Iter, Roman, from London to Canter- 
bury 601 
Kent, military antiquities of 290. 
tish history of 378 
Kershagh, family of 595 
Kettering Church, architecture of 180 
Kind, J. F. memoir of 103 
Kingston, co. Leic. Roman urns found 
at 526 
King William's College, Isle of Man, 
burnt, 192 
Knight's edition of Shakspeare, 563 
Luackington, G., esg., memoir of 549 
Lambeth, wew Catholic church 120 
Langhorne, an immitator of Johnson, 361 
Latimer, Lady, effigy of 162 
Leicester, Earl of, monument of 179 
Leighton Buzzard, church at 155 
Lewis, Island of, purchased 191 
Lisbon, insurrection at 414 
Literary deceptions 258 
—_— Fund Society, annual gencral 
mecting of, 406. 55th anniversary 
dinner 630 
Literature, Royal Society of, proceedings 
of 291 
Littleborough, stained glass at 182. 
arms in the window of Littleberough 
chapel 596 
Liverpool, Royal Institution of, prizes 7i 
Lloyd, Mr. who 450 
London, British and Roman 255, 256. 
early, on the banks of Wallbruok 366 
Lonsdale, Earl of, memoir of 532 
Lounger’s Common Place Book, compiler 
of 338 
Loudon, J 


—— 


Bri- 





C. Esq. memoir of 206 
Cy M. D. memoir of 657 
Lowe, J. Esq. memoir of 205 
Sir H. memoir of 320 
Lushkur, in a state of riot 190 
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Luther, price paid for an autograph letter 
of 259 

Lyme Regis, fire at 642 

Lynedoch, General Lord, memvir of 197 

Lytton, Mrs. B. memoir of 204 

‘6 Macbeth,” printed in Dutch 73 

Macnaghten, Sir F. W. memoir of 320 

Maher, V. Esq. memoir of 203 

Malvern, Great, Church, tiles in 494 

Malvern Priory, refectory of 520 

Man, Isle of, fire at 192 

Manchester, conflagration at 414, 641 


Manuscripts, ancient, brought from 
Greece 178 
Maria-Christina, restoration of her 


pension 189 
Marrion, M. versatility of 260 
Martin, Miss S. memoir of 543 
Mary Queen of Scots, pomander of 525 
Mazar Cap described 80 
Mazxzinghi, Count, memoir of 322 
Meaux Abbey, plan of 562 
Medical MSS. account of 409 
Medway, druidical erection on its banks 
377 
Meols, etymology of 114, 247 
Merrow, church at 155 
Meteorological Diary 112, 224, 336, 448, 
560, 671 
Metonic Cycle, The 382 
Mexico, proceedings in 190 
Michael Angelo, autograph reccipt of 258 
Milan, scientific meeting at 177 
Minas, M. de, MSS. brought to Paris by 
178 
Minchinhampton Church, transept of 292 
Mistranslation, specimens of 157 
Meris, Lake, site of 299 
Moliére, remarks on 159. 
261 
Moore, Adm. Sir G. memoir of 317 
Moorfields, was British London in? 254 
Morell, Father G. work by 72 
Morice, J. esq. memoir of 435 
Morrison, Gen. memoir of 201 
—— J. R. esq. memoir of 210 
Mortality, table of 111, 223, 335, 
559, 671 
Mosheim’s notice of St. Eligius 365 
Miiller, kK. O. works by, publishing 73 
Mustard Tree of Scripture 574 
Wanking, porcelain tower of 525 
Napoleon, autograph of 73 
Nash, Dr. T, MSS. of 562 
Naworth Castle, fire at 642 
Neath Abbey, impression of seal of 450 
Necklace, aucient, of cannel coal 518 
Nedham, Maj. G. memvir of, 539 
Newall of Lancashire, family’ of 593 
Newborough, Lady, memoir of 313 
Newcastle, Society of Antiquaries, pro- 
ceedings of 298. stained glass in St. 


signature of 


447, 


Peter’s, Newcastle 138 
Newenden, memoir of 2 
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New Zealand, tragedy at 189 
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195. M.665. Sir 
W. 193 
Longlands, M, 443. 
W. D. 643 
Lonsdale, E. of 528. 
J. W. 557 
Loraine, M. 110 
Loscombe,G. A. 646 
Lott, S. J. 85 
Lonsada, Mrs. 416, 
B. 418. E. B.554 
Love, Mrs. 443 


* Lovegrove, L. 645 


Loveless, Bt. 643 
Lovelock, E. 106 
Lovett, Hon. Mrs. 
86. Mrs. 666 
Lowe, E. 329. H. 
440, 443. N. 529. 
R. 670 
Lowndes, Mrs. 643 
Lowry, M. 416 
Lowther, Miss 645 ° 


Loxham, L, 195 
Loxley, M. J. 105 
Lubbock, Lady 644. 
E. 87 
Lueas, J. 556 M. 
C. 195. P. 439 
Ludlow, E. 87 
Lumb, T. D. 213 
Lumley, A. M. 646, 
J. R. 642. S. 216 
Lumsdaine,M.L. 87 
Lundie, M. A. 555 
Lupton, J. 659 
Lusbington, C. A. 
334. 
Luthell, J. F. 307. 
L. 331, 444 
Luxmoore,T.B. 553 
Lyall,B.& A.E. 558 
Lye, A. J. 89 
Lynch, Mrs. 644 
Lyon, W. 642 
Lyster, L. 309 
Lyttelton, Hon. L. 
86 


Lyttleton, Mrs. 194 
Lytton, E.B. B.308 
Maber, G. M. 214 
Maberly, S. E. 195 
Macan, C. N. 645 
M‘Andrew, D. 528 
Macarthur, E. E. 
644. P. 88 
Macau lay, T.B. 642 
Macbeen, A. 85 
MacCarthy, Mrs. 
644 
M‘Cormick, J. 308 
M‘Culloch, M. 531 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
193. J. H. 642 
Macdonel!l, Mrs.218 
Macl])ougall, S. D. 
418 
Macdowell, G.J.M. 
642 
M‘Ewen, D. 669 
Macgregor, C.A.88. 
F.C, 415 
Mac lobhair, A. B. 
669 
M‘Kee, J. R. 196 
Mackenrot, F. B. 
417 
Mackenzie, Maj. 
333. A. 110. A. 
G. 194. C.A. 439. 
H. 193. J. 670 
M‘Kie, P. 642 
Mackintosh, J. 552 
M‘Laren, J. 85 
M‘Leod, B. 555 
M‘Mahon, Mrs.446, 
669 


























M‘Murray, G. 440 
M‘Nair, Miss 417 
M‘Niven, L. 668 
Macpherson, R. B. 
307 
Macqueen, A. 558 
M‘ Quhae, M. 328 
Mactier, W. 642 
Maddock, T. H.528 
Maddocks, E.C. 195 
Magnay, A. 551, L. 
109 
Maher, N. 308 
Mahon, Lady, 308. 
Vis. 642 
Maidman, 664 
Maitland, Mrs. 416, 
644. E. J. 86. G. 
L. 196. Sir P. 65 
Majoribanks, Mrs. 
308 
Malco!mson, J. G. 
670 
Male, M.G. 418,531 
Malet, Mrs. 86 
Malim, I. 418 
Maling, S. 417 
Mallalieu, J. C. 82 
Mallet, C. 645. B. 
J. 645 
Maltby, R. B. 193 
Man, W. 222 
Manby, .. 659 
Manley, J. C. 559 
Mann, R. 667. S. 
Pp. 215. W. M. 
645 
Manners, Mrs. 308. 
W.C, 331 
Manning, A. 219 
Mansel, R. A. 307. 
S. E. 329 
Mansfield, G. 215 
Manson, M. 88 
Maples, W. 644 
March, E. of 88 
Mare, C. J. 195 
Marewell, H. M. 85 
Margetts, E, 195. 
T. 107 
Marjoribanks, A. 
417 
Markley, J. J. 440 
Marpole, J. 439 
Marriott, H. 87. M. 
646. W.M.S.644 
Marsh, M. H. 88. 
R. 195 
Marshall, E. S. 87 
Marsham, Mrs. 308 
Martin, Mrs. 194. 
A. 88. C.A. 417. 
C. M. 558. F.O. 
610. G. 194, 309, 


Index to 


R. M. 193. 
W. 87. 

Martinez, W. A. §71 

Marx, E. 663 

Maryan, Mrs. 327 

Mason, F. A. 558. 
G. W. 646. T. H. 
8 


5 
Massey, — 642. A. 
418 


Massie, T. L. 417 
Massy, Hon.Mrs.446 
Master, E, L. 528. 
G. F. 193 
Masterman, C. 531. 
R. 218 
Masters, C. H. 530 
Mather, C.531. G. 
196 
Matheson, J. 87 
Mathew, G, B. 415 
Mathews, A.M. 418 
Mathison, C. W. 85 
Matthews, C. 645. 
J. 559 
Matthie, H. 104 
Maude, T. 643. T. 
J. 196, 416 
Maund, M. C. 194 
Maunder, E, 218 
Maunsell, R. 642. 


T. P. 646 
Mawiey, T. R. 328 
Maxwell, D.M.645. 

M. H. 415 
May, G. 193. G. 

P. 418 


Mayne, Capt. 222. 
H. 309. W. 222. 
Mayo, Css. of 109 
Meade, M. 415 
Medgett, E. 108 
Meetkirke, M. 644 
Melhuish, C. 88 
Meiler, F. M. 645. 
T. W. 193 
Melliar, E. 646 
Mellor, T. W. 529 
Melvill, H. 86, 310 
Melville, J. C. 196 
Mendham, J. 193 
Mends, A. 309, 310 
Menteath,G.W. 195 
Mercer, J. A. 110 
Mercy, E. A. 418 
Meredith, H.W.307. 
R. M. 85 
Merewether, H, A. 
416 
Merry, E. 107 
Metcalf, F. 416 
Metealfe, E, 553. 
E. A. 418 


Names. 


Metaxa, Css. of 529 
Meylun, L. E. 89 
Meyrick, E. E. 307 
Michell, J.554. J. 
H. 660. T. 106 
Middleton,C.J.216. 
H. 549. J. 85, 196 
Midlane, M. W. 645 
Miles, J.8.89.R.309 
Milford, J. 330, 442 
Mill, J. F. 665. M. 
310 
Miller, J. 85 
Mills, B. 440 
Millward, A. 442 
Milner, E. M. 553 
Milroy, G. 196 
Mina, — 335 
Minshull, — 328. 
R. 645 
Miriam, E, 440 
Mitchell, C. 328, E. 
196. P.S. 195 
Mitford, E.331. E. 
R. 661. M. A. 646 
Mivart, M. S. 645 
Mocatta, E. 646 
Moffat, L. 530 
Molesworth, H.415. 
S. 418. W.N. 529 
Molyneux,Lady 529 
Monasson, M.A.196 
Monckton, Mrs. 
416. E. L. 645 
Moncorvo, Bss. of 
416 
Monucreiffe, H. 530 
Moucrieffe, Col. 442 
Money, E. K. 445 
Monk, W. B. 416 
Monro, E. 53! 
Montagu, J.106.S. 
666 
Montgomerie, TT. 
M. 418 
Montgomery, A.B. 
85. Hon. E. 110. 
H. 86, 88. H.F. 
447 


Montmorency, C., 
G. de 663. Ede 
105 


Moody, C. 555 

Moor, E, J. 646. H. 
J.646. J. H.86 

Mocre, LadyH.308. 
J. 85. J.C. 415. 
1.106. S.A. 644. 
T. E.G. 8. T. 
P. 530. W. 89 

Mordaunt, Lady, 
308, 416 

Morgan, J. 308. W. 
B, 646 
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Morice, C. 556 
Morley, E. 330,442. 
J. 443 
Morrell, R. 663. T. 
P. 663 
Morris, E. 85, 418. 
G. 105. M.S. 530 
Morrisset, J.M. 107 
Morse, J. 558 
Morshead, W. H. A. 
645 
Mortiboys, J. 445 
Mortimer, C. 445. 
H. L. 87. M. 219 
Mortlock, F. 309 
Moseley, H. 307 
Moss, T. 104 
Mossop, S. 529 
Mott, E. 444 
Moxon, M. A. 89 
Moyse, J. 331 
Mozley, S. 666 
Muggeridge, FE. H. 
530 


Muirhead, J. P. 309 
Mules, S. 664 
Mulleneux, W. 193 
Munday, Mr. 444 
Mundell, M. A. 86 
Mundy, A. M. 528 
Munro, E, 221 
Murchison,J.H.556 
Mure, J. 215 
Murphy, W. C. 557 
Murray, Sir G. 193. 
C. E. 193. Lady 
G. 663. H. 549. 
J.214. M.221 
Mui:ton, F. 309 
Musgrave, W. 559. 
W. P. 308, 529 
Musion, C. R, 85 
Myers, EI. 87 
Napier,C.W.A. 643, 
E.442, E.A. 196. 
SirG. T.415. T. 
E. 528 
Nash,C, 88. J. 642, 
M.A. 86. R.A. 
213. T. 664 
Natusch, F. 666 
Naylor, M. J. 104 
Neale, L. V. 646. 
M. 216 
Neate, J. 221, 668 
Needham, J. 531 
Nelson, G, 88 
Nelthorpe, C. 108 
Nethersole, W.P.104 
Netterville,P.A. 646 
Nettleship, J. 219. 
J. B. 444 
Nevile, H. W. 103 
Neville, H. 89 
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Newman, E. 88. H. 
T. 213. M. 530. 
W. J. 87 

Newport, Vis. 646 

Newry, Visess. 416 

Newsam, F. M. 557 

Newton, C. 446. H. 
89. M. E. 331 

Nicholas, J. E. 670 

Nicholl, W. L. 215 

Nicholls, D. 658 

Nichols, P. S. 531 

Nicholson, H. 418. 
H. 443. L. 441. 
W. 644 

Nickle, G, 415 

Nicolai, de, G. 418 

Nicollett, Mr. 670 

Nicolls, A. 670 

Nightingale, A. J. 
444 


Nihil, D. 529 
Nisbet, C. A. 108 
Nixon, J. D. 552. 
M. G. 642 
Noad, G. E. 531 
Noble, C. 8. 645 
Nodier, C. 335 
Nokes, A. 216 
Noote, I. 333 
Norcliffe, C. 439 
Norcock, G. L. 87 
Norman, H. 549 
Norrie, J. W. 221 
Norris, J. 417. M. 
J. 196 
Norsa, R. 440 
North, J. 530 
Northcote,G.B. 531 
Northen, E. 418 
Northern, E. 531 
Northesk, Css. of, 86 
Norton, G. 667. 
Hon. Mrs. J. 308. 
Sir J. D. 110 
Nott, W. G. 196 
Noyes,H.443.S, 668 
Nugent, Css. 108, 
331. Hon. Mrs. 
416 
Nunn, R. 665 
Nurse, T. 196, 416. 
W. 530 
Oakes, A. A. 308. 
H. A. A. 529 
Oakley, A. K. B. 
662. M. 332 
O’Brien, Mrs. 308. 
M. 646 
O'Connell, Sir M. 
C. 193 
Oddie, C. 310. H. 
H. 646 
Ogden, C. R. 307 


Index to Names. 


Ogilvy, C. 446 
Ogle, M. 87 
Okeden, Mrs. 529 
Oldenberg, G. Dss. 
of 334 
Oldfield, A. 644. C. 
E. T. 642 
Oldham, J. 644 
O'Leary, D. F. 85 
Oliphant, J. 193 
Oliver, Mr. 557. J. 
B. 642. M. 310. 
R. M. 642. 8.663 
Ommaney, Mrs. 86 
Ommanney, E.416. 
E. 530 
Onslow, G. W. 659 
Oram, H. A. 643 
O'Reilly, W.F. 669 
Orlebar, Mrs. 644 
Orme, A, J. 108. S. 
105 
Ormerod, T. J. 529 
Ormsby, Capt. 89 
Orr, W. 328 
Osborn, A. W. 310 
Oswell, H. L. 85 
Ottey, P. E. 443 
Ouchterlony, J. 221 
Over, 8. 440 
Overton, J. 415 
Owen, Mrs. 442. A, 
P. 531. C. 552, 
J.307. L.A. 333 
Oxnam, W. 659 
Pack, A. C. 662 
Packe, A. 87 
Pacy, R. 350 
Paddon, E. 217. G. 
W. 105. H. 308 
Padley, A. F. 531 
Page, C. 195. C. 
W. 193. M. T. 
107 
Paget, A. 559. C. 
307. C. J. 556. 
S. E. 331 
Pajol, Ct. 670 
Pakenham, Rt. H. 
R. 85 
Paley, Mrs. 194 
Palk, G. 331 
Pallister, B. 88 
Palmer, E. 666. E. 
H. 646. F. 104. 
J. 308, 529. L. 
664. M.A. 220. 
W. 196 
Pamart, A. 310 
Pannel C. Li 644 
Panting, R. 193 
Paris, Dr. 416. J. 
A. 529 
Parish, Sir W. 646 


Park, Mrs. 194, J. 
555 


Parke, Miss 663. T. 
105 
Parker, Lady C. C. 
218. A.418. F, 
552. H.W. 644. 
J. 308. M. 446. 
N. A. 642. 8.443. 
S. M. 644 
Parkin, C. E. 310. 
J. 104 
Parkins, L. 194 
Parkinson, Mrs,194. 
S. 86. W. 85,309 
Parks, W. 85 
Parkyns, G. 667 
Parnther, F. C. 89 
Parr, C. 645 
Parrell, C. W. 219 
Parry, Lady, 194. 
C. 442. M. 417. 
W. T. 328 
Parson, Mrs. 332, 
T. E. 417 


-Parsons, F. R. 89. 


G. 168 
Pascoe, W. E. 446 
Passingham, Lt.329 
Patch, Ss. 553 
Paterson, J. 215. 
M. H. 195 
Patison, M. 669 
Patrick, J. J. 334 
Patten, F. 223 
Pattinson, J. 214 
Pattoun,R.T.R.415 
Paul, H. 665. Sir 
J.D. 531 
Paulet, U. E. 310 
Paxton, M. A. 442 
Payne, Mrs.M. 310. 
W. 447 
Peach,H.645. Mrs. 
220 
Peacock,R.W. 310 
Peake, C, 551 
Pearce, A. 551, 554 
Peard, W. L. 643 
Pearman, M.K. 531 
Pears, Mrs. 86 
Pearson, E. L. 645. 
S. 308 
Peart, H. 531 
Pedder, W. 307 
Peddie, J. C. 415 
Peebles, J. 194 
Peel, B. 221. J.H. 
219 
Pegus, M. A. 531 
Peill, A. 330 
Pelham, Mrs. 86 
Pelley, R. W. 528 
Pelly, Mrs. 644 


Pendarves,E.W.415 
Penn, J. L. 332 
Pennell, M. 220 
Pennington,G, 418, 
W. 418 
Penny, E. 644 
Penoyre, T.L.S. 214 
Perceval, Hon. Mrs. 
416. F, J. 531. 
M. J. 87 
Percival, Mrs. 553 
Peregrine, T. 531 
Perkins, S. S. 196 
Perring, B. 193 
Perrott, E, 531 
Perryn, M. 664 
Peterson, Mrs. 444 
Petit, P. J. 642 
Pettingall, M. 196 
Pew, J. W. 215 
Peyton, Miss, 644 
Phelps, S. 417 
Philipps, J. P. A. L. 
307. T. D. 557. 
W. C. A. 307 
Phillipps, Mrs. 416 
Phillips, E. S. 645. 
F. 195. J. B.643. 
M.A. 552. 0.642 
Phillpotts, T.C, 110 
Philpot, J. 309, 310 
Phipps, C. P. 530. 
J. 328 
Piccope, J. 643 
Pickersgill, S. 196 
Piers, R. K. 195 
Piggott, J. 668 
Pigot, E. 85 
Pilcher, C. 668 
Pilkington, E. 307 
Pincombe, — 554 
Pinckney, E. 557. 
P. 109 
Pinder, G. 643 
Pink, C. H. 310 
Pinkney, F. 439 
Pitcairn, E. 666 
Pitt, J. 529 
Pitts, J. 662 
Place, L. M. 87 
Platt, A. 327 
Plaw, H.R. 415 
Plock, J. H. 110 
Plummer, E. M.667 
Plunkett, E. H. 
lll, J. 446 
Plumptre, C. J.530 
Pocock, M. I. 530 
Pole, Mrs. 416, A. 
M. 106 
Polehampton,E.644 
Polhill, E. B. 328 
Polkinghorne, F. J. 
418 




















Pollard, R. 214. W. 
E. 222 
Pollock, Sir F, 529. 
F. 531. Rt. Hon. 
Sir F. 52¢ 
Ponsonby, W.B. 418 
Poole, C. J. 194. H. 
W. 554 
Poore, A. 88 
Pope, A. 642. S., 
P. 646 
Popham, Mrs. 194 
Porbeck, Bss.de559 
Porrett, R. 439 
Porter, M. F. 327 
Portland, Dehss. of 
667 
Potts, H. 417 
Poulton, W. 193 
Pout, J. 443 
Powell, Mrs. 334. 
C. A. 87. R. 643. 
T. B. 445. W.214 
Powley, R. 661 
Pownall, J. W. H. 
558 
Powney, J. 530 
Praed, Mrs. 529 
Pratt, R.H. 89. W. 
107 
Prentice, M. 440 
Preston, S. 549 
Pretyman, J.R.310. 
416 
Priaulx, C. 446. T. 
446 
Price, Mrs. 109. Mr. 
415. B. 219, 661. 
G. L. 418. J. 88, 
307. M. 558. 8S. 
B. 529. 8. D. 418. 
T. 446. W. 88. 
W. 328.W. P. 666 
Prichard, E. 334. R. 
558. W. 218 
Prickett, R. 551 
Prideaux, Mrs, 194. 
F. M. A. 333. H. 
E, 441 
Pridbam, K. W. 196 
Priestley, J. 445 
Prince, C. 417. J. 
552 
Prior, Ens. 330. H. 
H. 668. R. S. 109 
Pritchard, F. 530 
Prittle, M. 554 
Proctor, B. 86. H. 
A. 415 
Protherve, H. 220 
Proudfoot, Mrs. 444 
Prout, E. 439 
Pryce, E. 331. J.B. 
307 
Gent. Mac. Vou, 


Index to Names. 


Puleston, Sir R. 307 
Palvertoft, T. 441 
Purcell, J. 103 
Parnell, W. 440 
Pusev, L. M. B. 665 
Pyke,J.329. M. 665 
Pyne, C. 441 
Quare, E. B. 89 
Quarington, J. 661 
Radcliffe, J. 530 
Radclyffes, F. 644 
Raeburn, Mrs. 669 
Raikes, L. 220 
Raincuck, H. D. 89 
Raine, Mrs. 194 
Ram, Lady J. 308 
Ramley, L. 645 
Ramsay, C. E. 442 
Ramsden, F, E. 221. 
W. 529 
Randall, J. 328 
Rankin, F. J. H. 86 
Raper, F. W. 310. 
W. A. 531 
Raphael, S. 558 
Rathdowne, Css. of, 
110 
Rattray, Capt. 222. 
W. 333 
Raven, J. 554 
Ravenshaw,A.H. 88 
Rawlings, J. 645 
Rawlins,H. W. 529. 
S. 105 
Rawlinson, H, C. 
$07, 415 
Rawson, E. F. 646, 
F. P. 418, 530. 
R. W. 415 
Ray, G. 415. J. 550 
Rayleigh, Lady, 308 
Read, J. 443. T.85 
Reade, F. E. 194 
Redtord, S. 222 
Redhead, E. 445 
Reed, C.309. J. 193 
Rees, J. 208 
Reeves, M. H. 443. 
R. L. 662 
Reignolds, T.S. 528 
Reilly, B. Y. 642 
Relfe, M. 418 
Reynardson, E. 528 
Reynolds, Mrs. 194. 
A. 645. G.S. 87. 
H. 331. J. 441, 
554,664. M. 667. 
T. S. 528. V.S. 
1038 
Rhodes, W. 107, 222 
Ribbans, F. B. 416 
Rice, Mrs. 529, 643. 
K. 663 
Rich, E. F. 328. E. 
XXI. 


S. 222. G. F. 528 
Richards, E. 109. 
H.C.195. J. 307. 
T. 213 
Richardson, Mrs, 
215. A.417. B. 
643. E. 85. W. 
85. G. B. 558. J. 
416. R.85. L. 
441. §.0.530 
Richmond, C. E. 89 
Rickards, G. 104. 
M. T. 417 
Ricketts, W. 662 
Rickman, S. P. 328 
Riddell, E. 195. E. 
C. 333. M. 559 
Rider, M. A. 417 
Ripley, J. P. 193 
Ripon, Bp. of, wife 
of, 308 
Rippingall, S. 212 
Rising, G. 444 
Roach, S. J. 441 
Robbins, A. 327 
Roberts, A. 217. C. 
J. 531. E. 196. 
E. M. 88. H.310. 
H. W. 219. J. 
446. L. 669. M. 
H.441. W.H.213 
Robertson, Mrs. 
218,441. A. 87, 
417. A.M. 107. 
J. 667. M. 530. 
W. 553 
Robins, S. 552 
Robinson, C. 195, 
F. 645. G. 530, 
H. 418,530. H. 
O. 418, 531. J. 
309, 418. J.F. 
646. J. J. 528. 
T.643. T. H. 334 
Robson, Mr. 439. 
J. 663 
Rochemure, C. de 
B. 558 
Rochfort, C. 554 
Rodbard, W. 108 
Rodber, Ww. J. 326 
Rodes, De, 528 
Rodgers, R. 196 
Rodwell, H. 327 
Roe, M. 89 
Roebuck, M. 554 
Roffey, M. 439 
Rogers, C. A. 645. 
D. 664. F.J.553. 
H. A. E. 531. J. 
89,217. W. A. 89 
Roll, Bss. de 109 
Rolleston, C. 444 
Rollings, A. 555 
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Rolls, N. J. 663 
Rooke, Mrs. 87. E. 
444 
Rooker, E. 417 
Ros-, I. 645 
Ross, D. 194. FE. 
Cc. -58t. J. G. 
415. M.N. 646 
Roscommon, Css. 
of 110 
Rosse, Css. of 529 
Rothsehild, B. L. 
M. 530 
Routh, M. A. 645 
Row, W. 104 
Rowand, M. 309 
Rowe, A. 664 
Rowes, A. 559 
Rowlandson, T. 193 
Rowley, O. B. 219. 
R. B. H. 85 
Rowsell, T. J. 529 
Roy, M. B. 104 
Royde, Mrs. 556 
Royds, C, L. 310 
Royse, M. 217 
Rudd, S. E. 662 
Ruding, E. 310 
Rufford, F. 333. M. 
668 
Rumsey, R. M. 193 
Rushbrooke, R, F. 
B. 417 
Rushton, J. 89 
Russell,Hon.C.555. 
Lord F. 644. F. 
645. F.G. H.309. 
G. 417. J. 107 
Rutherford, T. 529. 
W. H. 662 
Ruthven, G, 552 
Ryan, T. 642 
Ryland, A. C. 664 
Ryott, W. H. 417 
Sabine, J. 441 
Sadler, O. 643 
Saffrey, O. 107 
St. Albyn, H. 554. 
St.Aubyn,J.M.549. 
W. St. J. 440 
St. Barbe, H. 219 
St. John, — 3v7. 
Hon. C, 330.Hon. 
C.R.554. C.S. 
F. 442 
St. Lea, C. de 445 
St. Maur, Lord 307 
Sale, Sir R. H. 85. 
528 
Salgeld, S. 443 
Salisbury, Bp. of 85 
Salmon, Mr, 328, 
M. D. 89 
Salt, J. 87 
4U 
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Salvin, A. 555 
Salwey, G. 667 
Samson, C. 440 
Samuel, A. 671 
Sanders, E.557. H. 
196. J.W. 309. 
L. 85. T. 242 


‘Sanderson, A. R. 


331. C. 441 
Sandford, Mrs. 220 
Sandom, Cap. 531 
Sandon, T. 193 
Sandys, E. M. 644 
Saportas, M. O. 530 
Sarel, R. 105 
Sarti, A. 646 
Sartoris, Mrs, 644 
Saul, T. 549 
Saunders, Mrs.416. 
Saumarez, de, Mrs. 

J. 416 
Saumarez, E. 667 

E. 308,531. H 89. 

I. E. 667. J. 308, 

642. M. C. 332. 

S. 662 
Saurin, M. 646 
Savoy, Dehss. of 529 
Saxby, C. 332 
Saxe - Coburg - Go- 

tha, Pss. of 529 
Saxon, N. 664 
Sayer, E, L. 193. J. 

M. 213 
Scarlett, Hon. Mrs. 

529. Hon. P.C. 

528. S$. 552 
Schomberg, C. F. 

528. H. 645 
Schreiber, E. L. 556 
Scott, E. D. 529. 

F. T. 416. G. 670. 

R. 416, 530. T. 

M'M. 531 
Scrivens, W. 221 
Sculthorpe, J. 441 
Seagram, W.L. 557 
Seagrave, S. Y. 220 
Seale, G. A. 329 
Seaman, Mr. 551 
Searle,T.665. J.309 
Sechigeray,Mrs.330 
Sedgwick, E. 217 
Seeley, C. 645 
Selby, E. 196 
Selfe, Mrs. 86 
Sewell, J. 666 
Seymour, Sir J. H. 

C. 417. G. F. 642. 

J.195. M. R. 310 
Shackel, H. 663 


\Shackley, J. 85, 445 


Shadwell, Mrs. 529. 
F. G. 105 
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Sharp, J. 88. T. 
195. W. 417 
Sharpe, F. 440. H. 

309 
Shaw, H. 309 
Shawe, F. M. 415 
Shebbeare, C. 666 
Shedden, E. 418. 
L. 330 
Shelburne, E. of, 86 
Shelford, T. 86 
Shepheard, A. 417. 
E, 444 
Shepberd, E. G. H. 
105. S.S. 88 
Sheppard, Mrs. 416 
Sherard, C. W. 667 
Sheridan, Mrs. 308. 
C. B. 105. F.C. 
lil 
Sherlock, Capt. 531 
Sherriff, G. 447 
Sherson, M. 107 
Shipper, J. B. 193 
Short, C. 664 
Sbhuckburgh, Sir PF. 
307. H. A. 88 
Shuter, D. 216 
Shuts, A, 443 
Sibley, J. 194, 417, 
_ 554 
Sidebetham, J. 440 
Sidebottom, A. 443 
Sidney, R. C. 557 
Silvester, Lady, 105. 
J. 219 
Sim, M. 309 
Simcox, T. G. 308 
Simmons, A. 87. C. 
M. 666 
Simons, F. 109 
Simpkins, T. E. 88 
Simpson, E. 328. 
J. P. 85 
Simson, H. 310 
Sinclair, J. 85. W. 
643 
Singer, G. 645 
Singleton, W. 86 
Skelton, A. E. 418. 
C. 106. J. 334. 
M. 195 
Skene, M. 310 
Skinner, L. 218. 
M. 666 
Skipsey,R. 308, 529 
Skrine, C. H. 331 
Slade, G. 308, 416. 
J. 110 
Slocock, Mrs. 664 
Sloper, Mrs. 108 
Smale, Mrs. 553 
Smales, R. 88 
Small, J. 553. 


Smith, Hon. Mrs. 
416. Mrs.86,215. 
A. 194, 553, 660. 
A.M.530. C.219, 
644. C. C. 220. 
C. F.R. 416. D. 
109. E. J. 642. 
E. M. 416, F. U. 
531. G. 109, 416, 
G. J. P.194. H. 
110, 215, 308. H. 
G. 642. J. 443. 
J. A. 193. J. B. 
216. J. R. 310. 
L.195. L.L.529. 
M. 220, 333, 667. 
M. L. 417. M. 
M. 195. P.S. 89. 
R. 642. T. 307, 
334. T. G. 309. 
W. L. 445 

Smithson, 557, 669 

Smyth, Mrs. 109. 
R. 108, 332 

Smythe,R. P.C.309 

Smythies,T. G. 308 

Sneyd, C. P. 196. 
L. J. 439. R.307. 
S. E. 222 

Snudden, Mrs. 107 

Solly, W. M. 418 

Somerset, A. W. F. 
642. LordG. 643 

Sotheron, T. 308 

Souper, E. C. 644 

Southey, S. J. 195 

Sowdon, T. F. 416 

Spalding, A. 332. 
G. T. 445 

Sparke, J. 659. P. 
F. 217 

Sparling, R. 216 

Spear,M.444, S.531 

Speer, W. 667 

Spence, J. 415. I. 
L: 195, 416 

Spencer, Mrs. 529. 
E. B. 644 

Spicer, M. 107 

Spinks, W. 216 

Sprathin, C. F. 216 

Spratt,T. A. B. 418 

Spring, G. T. 416 

Sprye, F. 310, 417 

Spurrell, J. 193 

Spurret, L. 444 

Staines, S. 106 

Stancomb, W. 668 

Standback, A. 328 

Standly, H. P. 666 

Stanger, C. 440 

Stanley, Hon.E. 646 

Stansfeld, J. 89 

Stransham,A. B. 87 


Stanton, G. 664 
Staples, J. M. 558 
Stapleton, G, 553, 
W. H. 417 
Stead, A. 308 
Stedman, W. 670 
Steele, J. W. 418, 
W. 310 
Stephens,C. L. 642, 
H. L. 307. J. 
213. S. 86, 218 
Stephenson, Lady, 
194. J.H. 529 
Sterling, P. 1. 85 
Steuart, R. 557 
Stevens, M. E, 417, 
S. M. 217. W. 
S. 531. 
Stevenson, T. 658 
Steward, A. 668 
Stewart, C. 216. D, 
104. E. 669. J. 
89,557. P. 559, 
W. 646. 

Stiell, W. H. 446 
Stierneman, Hon. 
F. W. Von 310 

Stirling, J. 309 
Stocker, T.A.S. 221 
Stoddart, D. 109 
Stokes, G. 193. J. 
557. S. 222 
Stone, G. 44%, M. 
N. 193 
Stong, R. 441 
Stopford, J. 642 
Storer, A. 418. R. 
332 
Storr, P. 556 
Story, J. 661 
Stourton, Hun. E. 
309 
Stradbroke, E.0f307 
Strahan, W. 307 
Strang, M. 446 
Strangeways, J. 417 


Strangways, Mrs. . 


308 
Stransham, A. B.86 
Stratton, G. W. 85 
Streatfield, Mrs. 
416. H. 443 
Strettell, A. B. 646 
Strickland, 307,310 
Strong, Miss 86 
Strutt, Mrs. 86. J. 
217 
Stuart, Mrs. 333. 
Hon. Mrs.C. 416. 
C., 417. J. 196. 
M. 529 
Stubbs,J.H.E. 309. 
J. K. 643 
Stuckley, A. 444 

















Studd, S. 667 
Stupart, A. C. 329 
Sturge, Y. 330 
Style, W. 528 
Styles, E. M. 530 
Sullivan, SirC. 528. 
G. J. 307 
Summers, E. 667 
Summer, J. M. 88 
Sumpter, S. 329. 
T. 328 
Surtees, H. E. 89. 
R. S. 643 
Sutherland, Dehss. 
of 86. L. A.S.216 
Suttaby, W. L. 645 
Sutton, Mrs. 194. 
E. A. 646. J. 221. 
J. H. 416 
Swabey, E. 669. H. 
B. 528 
Swaisland, A. 310 
Swan, T. G. S. 529 
Swann, W. 664 
Swanne, M. A. 412 
Swayne, J. 646. L. 
M. 557 
Swift, H. E. 309 
Swinton, Mrs. 194 
Sydenham, Mrs, 552 
Syer, F. C. 415 
Symes, T. R. 551 
Symonds, H. 415 
Symons, T. G. 307 
Sympson, Mrs, 221. 
A. 559 
Synott, M. 418 
Tahourdin, H. O. 
106. P. 327 
Talbot, Lady 106. 
Hon. Mrs. 308. 
M. 309 
Tally, Mrs. 553 
Tanner, J. 665. L. 


88 

Taplen, E. J. 88 

Tasburgh, M.A.R. 
669 

Tatchell, J. T. 195 

Tatbwell, Maj. 555 

Tattersall, G. B. 87 

Taunton, Mrs, 667. 
W. B. 555 

Tayler, J. 552 

Taylor, A. 531. C. 
531. G.H. 646, 
Sir J.415. J.217. 
J.E. 219. M.108. 
332. S. W. 86. 
W. 106 

Temple, Miss, 195. 
R. 417 


Templer, F. B. 86. 
G. 106 
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Terry, C. 109. J. 
C. 309 
Tew, F. 644 
Thackeray, J. 417 
Tharp, Mrs. 308 
Thatcher, M. 555 
Thesiger, F. 529 
Thick, C. 645 
Thistlethwayte, E. 
418 
Thomas, G. F. 195. 
J. 329,670. M. 
87. R.553. T.221 
Thoms, Mrs. W. 86 
Thomson, Mrs. 664. 
A. 556. C. 662. 
E. 666 
Thompson, C. 558. 
Cc. T. 417. H. 
645. H.E. 440. 
W. 86. W.D.550 
Thomson, L. 309, 
666 
Thorley, S. 417 
Thorn, R. 415 
Thorne, W. 669 
Thornhill,Mrs. 308. 
K,. 310 
Thornton,W.J. 193 
Thorold, Mrs. 529. 
B. W. 553. E.S. 
194 
Thorp, F. 195 
Thruston, C.T.528, 
P. W. 669 
Thullier, S, 558 
Thurlow, J. 658 
Thursby, C. 334 
Thynne, Lady J.194 
Tickell, Mrs. 529 
Tidswell, N. 555 
Tieruey, A.557, M. 
552 
Tindal, A. 310, 416 
Tinker, E. 442 
Tipping, G. 530 
Toby, W. 219 
Tod, A. 530 
Todd, Mrs. 669 
Tomes, J. 417 
Tomkins, A. L. 530. 
F. 213 
Tonge, W. N. 554 
Tongue, W. A. 222 
Toogood, J. 105 
Topham, A. 555 
Torr, W. 666 
Tothill, M. 218 
Toulmin, S. 329 
Tower, Lady S. 416. 
H. J. B. 307 
Towgvod, Mrs. 529 
Townley, R. 416 
Townsend, S. 87 


Townshend, C. H. 
417. F. 110 
Tozer, S. 665 
Tracy, Mrs. 529 
Trafford, T. de 666 
Traherne, J. M.415 
Tranchells,G.A. 193 
Travers, F. C. 417 
Travis, W. J. 327 
Tredcroft, H. 333 
Tredwell, W. 309 
Trevanion, T. 85 
Trevor, A. H. 307. 
P. 332 
Tritton, J. 87 
Trollope, G. F. 644 
Trotman, H.P. 218 
Trotter, Mrs. 445 
Trower, C. F. 195 
Tryon, G. M. 668 
Tucker, C. 416. L. 


S. 329 
Tudor, W. 529. 
Mrs. W. H. 529. 


W. L. 642 
Tullock, A. M. 645 
Tunnard, Mrs. 194 
Turnbull, K.L. 558 
Turner, Lady C., 

308. A. 329. C, 

417. E. 644. H. 

A. 556. J. 326, 

416, 643. J.A. 

334. M. 110. 
Turquand,C,G. 646. 

T. A. 222 
Turton, E. 86 
Tuson, F. E. 85 
Tuthill, Mrs. 446 
Tutin, S. 417 
Tweedale, E.H. 331 
Tween, A. 417 
Twopeny, R. 213 
Tyerman, E. 439 
Tyler, C. 415 
Tyndall, C. G, 418. 

T. O. 646 
Tyrrell, J. 645. M. 

A. 89 
Tyte, E. C. 86 
Udny, G. 530 
Umney, G. S. 88 
Underwood, J. 551 
Upjobn, T. 214 
Upton, T. 221 
Uwins, E. 554 
Uxbridge, Css. of 

416, 552 
Vale, M. A. 195 
Valiant, T. 642 
Valpy, R. 646 
Vance, J. G. 193 
Van Cortlandt, H. 

C. 415 
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Vandeleur, Mrs. 86 
Vander Horst, E.C. 
554 
Vanderstegen, 444 
Vane, C. 220 
Van Straubenzee,C, 
T. 642 
Vassall, W. 106 
Vaughan, 642. Mrs. 
194, 125. B. W. 
216. J. 218 
Vawdrey, D. 446. 
G. 551 
Veitch, H. P. 87 
Venables, J. G. 89 
Venn, E. 88. J. 193. 
Verelst, A. C. 104 
Vernon, C. 444. F, 
J. 558 
Vertue, A. 217. S. 
217 
Vicars, J. 195 
Vicears, J. 658 
Vidal, O. E. 193 
Vigden, S. M. 552 
Vigne, M. A. 531 
Vigors, H. N. 85 
Vinicombe, D. 329, 
443 
Violet, J. 671 
Vittery, 8. 553 
Voules, E. 553 
Vowe, Mrs. 644 
Vowell, C. 664 
Voyle, F. E. 645 
Vyner, 643 
Vyse, W. 223 
Waddington, J. 307 
Wade,C. J.530. M. 
219. T. 528. W. 
308,552. W.M.85 
Wait, J. 329 
Waitham, J. 417 
Wake, M. E. 609 
Waidegrave, R. 443 
Waldon, L. M. 195 
Walker, Lady, 529, 
E. H. 418 E.S. 
87. G. N. 89. P. 
528. R. 219. S. 
332. W.H.309. 
Wall, J.A.°9. R.643 
Wallace, C. L. 556. 
E. F. 443. T. B. 
528. W.N. 418 
Waller, A. 196 
Wallis,E.439.T.111 
Walls, M. M. 196 
Walmisley, R. 107 
Walmsley, M. 309 
Walpole, Lady 109. 
H. M. M. 109 
Walsingham, Lady 
663 
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Walter, . Mrs. 86. 
A. 440, 644. C. 
M.217. L. 108. 
W. 661 

Walther, F. E. 195 

Walton, J. 555 

Wansey, W. 223 

Ward, Hon. H. D. 
86. A. L. 87,646. 
E. 87. F. 646. 
F. R. 196, 309. 
H. 445,643. M. 
86, 110, 445. R. 
0.359. S. 219. 
W. 555 

Warde, C. 445 

Wardle, E. E. 330 

Ware,H.550. R.441 

Waring, J. F. 666 

Warner, R. 444. T. 
555 

Warren, C.M. 418. 
J. L. 645. W. 
557, 644 

Warton, C. 194 

Wasey, W.G.L. 645 

Wasile, A. L. 195 

Watkins, A. 333. F. 
528, 663 

Watney, A..646 

Watson, A. 557. 
C. 329. E. 196. 
G. 659. H. 309 


Watts, J. 222. L. 


D. 530. 
Way, A. 646. 
G. H. B. 415 
Waylen, C. 88 
Weale, G. D. 664. 
J. 643 
Weaver, G. S. 110. 
M. 556 
Webb, J. B. 193. 
R. 668. T. 220. 
T. W. 529. W.89 
Webster, A. 668. 
B.D. 646, J.439 
Wedgwood, J. 333 
Weidemann, G. 86 
Weight, J. A. 447 
Weiler, Ban de 87 
Welldon, J. 1.644 
Weller, E.327.J.217 
Wells, Lady 668. C. 
645. N. A. 4:8. 
S. W. 662 
Welpett, W. 557 
Welsford, E. W. C. 
196, 309 
Welsb, G. M. 219 
Wemyss, 528 


R. 552. 
Sir 
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West, C. M. 332. 
Lady E. S. 309. 
H. P. 87. T. 646 

Westmacott,H. 644 

Westmorland, 416 

Weston, Col. 108, 
332%. E. 330, 530. 
M. E. 194 

Westropp, T. 213 

Whalley, Mrs. 331 

Wharton, G. 333 . 

Wheeldon, J. 661 

Wheeler,G. D. 193. 
M.A. 417. T.417 

Whidborne, J. 530 

Whish, J. B. 442 

White, Mrs. 194. 
Lt.-Col. 442. C. 
551. C.S. 531. 
E. G. 531, 644. 
E. T. 310. E. Y. 
645. A. 661,664. 
H. J. 642. J.86. 
J.W.Y.89. R. 
217, 329, 643. W. 
4\7. W.J.664 

Whitehead, W. 87 

Whitehouse, S. 667 

Whitelock ,Cap.418 

Whiteman,J.C. 643 

Whiifield, L..418 

Whiting, A. 331. 
8. 551 

Whitshed, SirJ.193 

Whittem, Mrs. 557 

Whittuck, M.J. 554 

Whitworth, E, 667. 
W. 557 

Whyte, B. H. 530. 
C. M. 87 

Wicken, C. 443 

Wigan, H. 666 

Wigg, E. Q17 

Wiggett, F. R. 195 

Wiegins, C. 418 

Wightman,S.E.331 

Wizram, 644, 328 

Wilbraham, G. 307. 
R. 193 

Wild, Mr. 643. M. 
646 

Wilder, W. 558 

Wildey, M. A. 86 

Wilgress, J. 107 

Wilkes, J. 220 

Wilkinson, A. 669. 
J. 646,667. M. 
327. P.87. S.219 

Willan, J. H. 310 

Williams, A. 51. 442, 
668. B. 215. C. 


310. C.A. 416. 
D. 216. E. 215, 
441, 531. E. S. 
221. F. 106. G. 
331. H. 109, 221. 
J. 193, 194. R. 
193. S. 219.8. H. 
108. S.J. 195. T. 
308. W. 86 
Williamson, R. 308 
Willis, A. 667. W. 
A. 528 
Willmott, T. 196 
Willoughby, M. A. 
663. M. M. 530. 
Wilson, A. 309. C. 
309. D. 88 D. 
T. H. 529. E. 87, 
88, 108. H. 417. 
J. 195, 667, 668. 
M. 309, 445, 668. 
M. A. 417. M. F. 
644. T. 646. W. 
D. 644. W.J.214 
Windus, A. 218 
Wing, T. 329 
Wingfield, J. 220 
Winkworth,M. 531 
Winnington, J. 666 
Winstanley, J. 214 
Winter,R.88. 8.530 
Winthrop, M. 330 
Winwood, S. 89 
Wise, M. L. 667. 
Mrs. 106 
Wishart, M.M. 110 
Witham, H. 307.R. 
645 
Wodehouse, A. 193 
Wodsworth, C. 660 
Wolfe, J. 85 
Wolferstan, A. 646 
Wollaston, A. 663. 
C. 530 
Wollen, W. 550 
Wolley, F. E. 665 
Woltenbeck,J.L.87 
Wood, C. A. 85. 
C. F. 8.195, 308. 
E. 195. H.M.G. 
334. H. R. 669. 
3.106. J.B. 445. 
J. H.528. J.R. 
87. M. 530. M. 
A.531. M. F. 88. 
R. A. Le H. 529. 


P. O. L. 308. R. 


B. 643. T. 86. 

W. C. 644 
Woodcock, G. 660 
Woodd, Mrs. 416 
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Woodgate,G.8.643. 
S. 658. W. 88 
Woodham, T.F.416 
Woodhouse, 87,105 
Woodley, A.M. aud 

J. 216. J. F. 310 
Woodrooffe, S. 606 
Woods, J. 87 
Woodward, J. M. 

220.. W. 557 
Wovleombe, H. 85 
Woolley, C. 417. 

H. 663 
Woolstone, M. 220 
Worsley, Mrs. 86. 

A. 645. H. 662. 

S. 108 
Wortham, H. 530 
Worthington, 310 
Would, G. 193 
Woulds, M. J. 531 
Wreford, J. 329 
Wright, A. S. 329, 

C, 445. E. 530. 

G. 646. J.A. 663. 

J. H.C. 529. M. 

196, 44!. R.555. 

S. F. 444. T.642. 

W.88. W.H.646 
Wrightson, R. 646 
Wyatt, H. M. 444 
Wybranuts, J. 310 
Wykes, E. 220 
Wylde, C. H. 418 
Wyndbam,Mrs.416. 

H. P. 528 
Wyndowe, M. 554 
Wynn, Sir W. 415 
Wynne, M. 333. M. 

R. 663 
Wynter, Mrs. 529 
Wynyard, G. J. 307 
Vard,A.196. T. 443 
Yates, C. 559. - H. 

221. W.A. 642 
Yea, J. E. 645 
Veatherd, J. 106 
Yewens, W. 105 
Yolland, J. 659 
Yorke, J. 307 
Young, Lady, 86, 

328, 307, 643. A. 

645. C.G. 196. 

G. A. 418. H. 

530. 1. S. 417. 

J. 530, 643. J.C. 

193. S.A. 310. 

T. 642 
Yule, H.416. R.309 
Zedtwitz, B. de, 89 
Zuhicke, G. H. 643 





